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ine RATIFICATION OF THE PANAMA CANAL TREATY brings the 

preliminary payments and their probable effect upon the money 
markets of the United States into prominence. Ten millions of dol- 
lars to Panama and $40,000,000 to the French company constitute a 
large sum, especially if it is to be sent out of the country at once. Of 
course fifty millions do not seem a large proportion of the sum of 
money in the country. It must be remembered, however, that the 
regularity of the circulation of cash is easily disturbed. A compar- 
atively small sum drawn from the reserves upon which the banks 
are dependent for meeting the immense check and draft transactions 
going on from day to day, may have a disturbing influence on the 
money markets. The experience with the locking up of a few mil- 
lions of surplus reserve in causing monetary stringency shows how 
easily the balance of the monetary transactions of the country can be 
unfavorably affected. The Treasury has frequently stemmed the tide 
of a crisis by pouring out a few millions in interest on the markets; 
and this all goes to show how slight withdrawals and replacements 
at the great money center of the country may be seriously felt 
throughout the entire country. 

Asa matter of fact so large a sum as fifty millions has never in 
the history of the country been drawn out of the general circulation 
reserves and sent to another country. The Spanish payment was 
only twenty millions. The Louisiana purchase payment was about 
twelve millions and was made in long-time bonds. Even if the ten 
millions to Panama which may possibly be invested in the United 
States is counted out, the forty millions to the French company is 
alone double the payment to Spain. This payment to France 
must be made virtuallyin gold. Of course it probably will not be taken 
from the banks or the Treasury and shipped bodily to France. But 
whether our bankers can create exchange by borrowing or selling 
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securities abroad, sooner or later the gold will be drawn from here 
to make good the borrowing, or as the securities are sent back for 
sale. The question is, Can these operations be distributed over a 
sufficient space of time so that the balance can be struck with the 
help of surplus exports of products or merchandise? France as a 
nation generally has the advantage in an exchange of productions 
with the United States. Our exports to other European countries, to 
Great Britain and to Germany, may give a fund there to draw on, 
which can be transferred to help the French payment. The war be- 
tween Japan and Russia has visibly affected the French money mar- 
ket so that their financiers will be anxious to have the forty millions 
in a shape to strengthen their home reserves. They will probably 
want gold as quickly as possible. The money withdrawn from the 
banks by the Secretary is not gold, but will be used to procure either 
the gold or the exchange which represents the gold. But the move- 
ment of the money from the banks will compel them to call in loans 
and thus affect to some extent the business communities dependent 
upon them. 

The successful transfer of the sum due to the French company, 
successful in the sense of being accomplished with the least disturb- 
ance of normal conditions here, depends on many contingencies. 
Even if exchange is procurable and the payment seems at first to 
have been successfully accomplished, some months may pass before 
the full results on the financial situation here can be fully known. If 
drawn against actual funds belonging to this country, held abroad, 
the proceeds of our exports, the transaction would be complete, but 
if this exchange be drawn against securities sent abroad, or against 
borrowed funds there, the real draft on the gold reserves here would 
come later. 

The revenues and expenditures of the Government are now com- 
ing very close to each other. There seems to be every probability 
that the small surplus will tend to disappear under the enlarged ex- 
penditures for pensions and under other appropriations by Congress. 
However skillfully the payment of the amount due the French com- 
pany is arranged, the resources of the Treasury will be reduced by 
that much. It is a payment unlike the ordinary expenditures within 
the country which only add to the resources of the people what is 
taken out of the Treasury ; but there is little prospect that any of 
this sum sent to France will come back. It is paid out for something 
that cannot, in the nature of things, bring any return for years to 
come. 

It may be admitted that the country is rich enough to undertake 
this great public work, and that when accomplished it will prove 
worth all it cost. Nevertheless, the magnitude of the undertaking 
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should not be lost sight of, and the strains which the payments of 
the money required will put upon our home markets should be care- 
fully calculated. Of all the probable strain on the financial machinery 
of the country this first payment to France will probably be the 
greatest. The money for the construction of the canal itself will be 
provided by bond issues, and the money produced thereby will be 
largely expended in the country. 





-_. 


TRUSTS SEEM TO BE of two kinds—those which were built up 
gradually and carefully with economy and skill with a capitalization 
approximate to the real value of their resources and possessions, 
which pay dividends and have power to crush competitors, and those 
which are the creations of the promoter whose capital, obtained from 
the guileless public, has been dissipated in the process of consolidat- 
ing decadent corporations and their plants. 

The successful consolidation and concentration of great industries 
relating to special natural productions, such as oil or sugar, gave rise 
to a host of imitations, where the subject-matter of the industry was 
not fitted to be monopolized. Many of these masterpieces of the pro- 
moter are now said to be in a critical condition. With this process 
of decay going on in the vitals of these erstwhile objects of terror, 
will grow up a more sensible public opinion as to the real natural 
laws which govern combinations for monopolizing trade or industry. 
The benefits as well as the dangers which beset attempts to control 
particular products and manufactures will gradually become a sub- 
ject of common knowledge. The public will learn that the road to 
wealth does not always proceed along the lines of big combinations. 
There is nothing very new in the ardor with which some portions of 
the investing public rush to the call of the trust promoter; there is 
nothing new in the outcry of wrath and hatred excited in another 
part of the public against these institutions. Every new develop- 
ment in business brings about the same phenomena. 

It is not believed that the downfall of many of these dreaded 
monsters will be any loss in the country’s aggregate wealth. The 
transactions which accompanied their rise, decline and fall, point 
more to a redistribution of wealth rather than to a destruction of it. 
This redistribution will be extremely painful to those who bought 
the inflated stocks, but will afford a compensating joy to those who 
received the proceeds. The wealth such as actually existed will mi- 
grate into other investments. 

One unfortunate feature of the formation of these industrial trusts, 
and this too was in some measure the cause of the outcry against 
them, was the large number of employees of various ranks thrown 
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out of accustomed positions and deprived of usual income. From 
these arose the bitterest attacks on the trusts, and from these, too, 
will come those who will start up destroying competition against 
them. 

The cessation of the attack on trusts, which has furnished so 
much political capital, will be due not only to the apprehension that 
the trusts are not in all cases so powerful and invincible as they once 
seemed, but also to the fact that the great mass of those who were 
shaken out of their old positions have established themselves in other 
employments. The trusts also, in many cases, served a useful pur- 
pose at least for atime. After the panic of 1893 when the country 
was glutted with goods which could not be sold at home, in many 
cases the trusts furnished the means of disposing of them in foreign 
markets. No doubt much of this foreign business was done at a loss, 
but it served at least as an advertisement, and the loss was less than 
would perhaps have been the case had not a combination been made 
among manufacturers. 

Perhaps, after the experience of the last decade, both the use and 
the abuse of the trust will relegate it to its proper place as a piece of 
financial machinery. 


FURTHER PROTECTION OF BANK DEPOSITORS is sought to be 
attained by a bill introduced in Congress for providing more severe 
penalties for those managers of banks who, knowing their institution 
to be insolvent or on the verge of insolvency, accept new deposits. 

It is certainly in some cases very difficult for a bank officer to re- 
fuse a deposit when it may be the very sum that is needed to pass 
over a temporary embarrassment. A run may have been made on a 
bank for no sufficient reason, and its available cash may be so drawn 
down that without assistance suspension at least if not failure is al- 
most inevitable. The bank officers must know this, and they are also 
aware that failure to pay on demand constitutes an act of insolvency. 
Just at the critical point, however, the tide turns and deposits are 
offered. Are the officers to refuse these, and reject the opportunity 
which seems about to restore the bank to its normal standing ? 

If the severe penalties of the proposed measure become law, a 
great risk has to be run. If the deposits accepted enable the panic 
to be overcome and the business resumes its natural flow, the direct- 
ors will of course have been justified. But if the returning deposits 
are merely added to the general wreck, the officers have made them- 
selves criminally liable. 

It seems that a general law of this kind is against public policy. 
Undoubtedly there have been of late numerous cases where there 
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could be little doubt of intended fraud, but there is no need of so 
sweeping a law to punish such. Each case should stand on its own 
merits, and the act should be judged as fraudulent, not because of its 
coincidence with a technical insolvency, but from the circumstances 
from which fraud would be deduced without this special statute. In- 
solvency is usually the result of violations of banking laws already 
in operation. The National banking laws contain provisions relating 
to every possible conduct of banking affairs which is attended with 
danger. From actual stealing to carelessness and negligence, all 
methods likely to wreck a bank have been pointed out and guarded 
against in the law. The penalties inflicted are undoubtedly sufficient, 
and they are generally enforced. There are, and always will be, 
cases where the punishment inflicted on those who have caused loss to 
depositors does not satisfy the feelings of vengeance which naturally 
arise in the minds of those who lose money either by careless or 
fraudulent management of banks. We cannot suppose that the loser 
cares much whether the culpable bank officer meant to defraud him 
or not, the result to him is the same, and to measure out punishment 
merely in consideration of the feelings of the loser is recognized at 
once by unprejudiced common sense as unjust. The object of penal- 
ties is not so much for vengeance or even compensation as it is to 
warn those who as yet have made no missteps. The feeling of dis- 
grace and chagrin of those responsible for bank failure is in itself a 
severe punishment acting automatically. It is very seldom that the 
individual so affected can ever regain his former status. It is neces- 
sary, however, that a public mark of disapproval should be set on the 
guilty. The mere fact of conviction and sentence, without regard to 
the severity of the punishment in length of years, is sufficient to fix 
the criminal brand. But the bad policy of an act which inflicts pun- 
ishment of a criminal nature, and makes an ordinary act a crime be- 
cause it happened to be coincident with the occurence of an event of 
such a nature as insolvency, consists in the fact that it will tend to 
keep many honest and conscientious persons from going into business 
in which they may very easily expose themselves inadvertently to 
criminal charges. 

The bill seems to be analogous to a measure which has often been 
proposed, but dropped as unwise and impracticable, to prevent officers 
and directors from borrowing legitimately from their own banks. 
Just as such a prohibition in the case of officers and directors would 
prevent good men who are the most desirable for those positions from 
accepting them, and tend in time to lower the personal character of 
bank officers and directors as a class, so does this proposed measure 
severely penalizing an act of which the criminality cannot be really 
known until after the event, tend to warn all but men reckless of their 
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reputations from becoming bank officials. The acts which might be 
justly punished under the measure are already subject to penalties 
under existing law. For many acts which might technically come 
under the proposed law, the punishment imposed is severe and un- 
just. Whenever bank failures attract public attention there at once 
arises a demand for extraordinary penalties for those who seem to be 
responsible. In response to such demands bills are introduced often 
for mere political effect. After sufficient time for consideration they 
are seen to be unjust and impracticable as well as unnecessary. 


~_— 





COMPETITION AMONG BANKS can be viewed from two distinct 
standpoints—that of the banks themselves and that of the general 
public. The banker sees in the competition of his fellows a continual 
tendency to the reduction of his profits. The outside public look upon 
this competition among bankers as an advantage to themselves. Con- 
gress, in making or amending legislation affecting banks, has as a 
rule looked more to the interests of the public than it has to those of 
the banks. Whenever the National banks have secured any advant- 
age to themselves from legislation they have given full measure of 
service in return. From the day the National system was rendered 
possible by forcing the notes of State banks out of circulation by the 
pressure of the ten per cent. tax, Congress has apparently looked 
upon them as public servants to be dealt with solely from the stand- 
point of the public good. The original banking law contained all the 
restrictions and limitations that its framers could discover in the 
State banking laws then extant. Later legislation has not been in 
the direction of greater liberality, but rather the contrary. The con- 
cession of a larger percentage of circulation in 1900 on bonds depos- 
ited has been almost the only instance in which the National banks 
could be said to have received a favor. This was granted not so 
much out of kindness to the banks as from a desire to secure their 
services in refunding the national debt at two per cent. 

The inherent adaptation of the system to the needs of the country 
is shown by the growth of the system under all the restrictions im- 
posed by law upon the banks composing it. The system has grown 
because it has inspired confidence in the business public. The safety 
of the National banks as depositories has nearly kept pace with their 
safety as issuers of circulating notes. But they have had to encounter 
competition not only from each other but from State and private 
banks, from Savings banks and trust companies. In this competi- 
tion the comparison of the proportionate number of failures in each 
class of institutions shows that they have more than held their own. 
All the banks in the United States to-day are working under general 
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laws. The history of banking in this country shows that free bank- 
ing, as it was called, was early demanded by the people of the differ- 
ent States. 

The first banks were granted exclusive privileges and powers 
by special legislative charters modeled on the charters granted to 
banks by European governments. The charter freely granted to 
all who would conform to certain conditions recognized as necessary 
in undertaking the banking business, is notably an institution of this 
country. The Government, State or National, lays down certain 
broad rules, and all else is left to the banks themselves. The rules 
laid down are similar for the same kind of bank under the State and 
National governments. They vary somewhat in the ground covered 
by restrictions. 

It is this freedom of banking that causes much of the competition 
which worries the banker, and secures so many advantages to the 
man who deposits with or borrows from the banks. Probably in no 
country in the world do the public receive as good service from the 
banks in the safe-keeping and transmission of money and in the 
business of exchange of checks and drafts as in the United States. 
And notwithstanding the services thus rendered without apparent 
and immediate return, the banks seem to prosper. 

Perhaps the attitude of the banker who bewails competition be- 
cause it inflicts upon him unprofitable accounts and compels him to 
collect checks and drafts at par, is not one of discontent that his 
profits are small, but he grieves because he knows that on account of 
competition he cannot use so many ways of making them larger. 

That all the banks of the country manage to eke out a fairly 
profitable existence indicates that there is business enough for them 
all. In a country where banking capital freely competes for busi- 
ness, as it does in the United States, the bankers are not likely to be- 
come hidebound with sloth. They have to be wide awake and seize 
all chances of using money consistent with safety. The banker who 
has a virtual monopoly can draw his own lines and keep continually 
in hisown rut. Business has to contract itself to his ideas; enter- 
prise is sadly cooled by his attitude. The banker who competes for 
business finds safe profits in fields which would remain barren were 
it not for him. As the banker is more active and open to new ideas, 
the enterprise of the people around him increases, and wealth accu- 
mulates more rapidly. The very privileges and services granted 
freely by our competing bankers bring rewards later in increased 
business. The bankers of the United States depend upon themselves 
and not on the Government or on special privileges, and this inde- 
pendent attitude has made them more alert to increase the business 
enterprise in the communities around them, and brings more grist to 
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their mills. They have no real reason to envy the banker whom 
competition spared to grow into a drag on the prosperity of his 
locality. 





IT IS SAID THAT NATIONAL BANKS on the Pacific coast are now 
taking out circulation, and sending the notes to the Philippine 
Islands, and it is also said that the Hawaiian banks are sending 
their notes to this country. There is nothing new under the sun, 
and given the same opportunities the same things will occur in bank- 
ing. In the day of State banking before the Civil War, when the 
time of transport between different States and sections of the country 
was greater than it now is between almost any part of the United 
States and the Philippines, and when there were no telegraphs or 
telephones, the banks used to get the largest possible profit out of 
their notes by sending them for circulation as far from home as pos- 
sible, so that their return for redemption might also be delayed as 
long as possible. Since the limitations put on bank notes by the 
banking laws have been in operation, there has been no very great 
inotive for this practice, at least within the United States. The Na- 
tional banks have little difficulty in keeping out their notes. They 
are obliged to keep a redemption fund of fixed amount with the 
United States Treasurer, replenishing this fund as it becomes re- 
duced by redemptions. The redemptions of National bank notes 
have never been very active, and the percentage of gain from the 
loss and destruction of notes has been very slight. The Philippines 
present an opportunity to the banks to place their notes in a locality 
where their convenience will be appreciated and their credit, like 
that of all American bills, high. The chances are that they will to a 
great extent supersede the silver coinage, being more convenient for 
all purposes. 

So far it is only the Pacific coast banks which are said to have 
sent bills, but there is no reason why, if there proves to be a profit in 
the business, National banks anywhere in the United States might 
not follow their example. ‘There are many banks which do not ap. 
pear to require at home the full amount of notes they could issue. 
Nevertheless, it is hardly possible that the requirement of the Philip- 
pines for National bank notes from the United States will be very 
great or will seriously deplete the aggregate of bank note circulation 
here. The greater danger is indicated in the fact that Hawaiian 
banks are seuding their notes to the United States. Soon National 
banks may be organized in the Philippines and may do the same 
thing. In so far as they are National banks, the exchange of uotes 
can result in nothing very serious, except some slight loss to the pub- 
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lic from the usual wear and tear resulting from the prolonged circu- 
lation, but there are banks in the Philippines established under 
Spanish charters, which have to a greater or less extent the right to 
issue a credit note circulation. Itis possible that some of these may be 
seen in this country ere long, although the ten per cent. tax law may 
prevent any greater currency than is now the case with Canadian 
bank notes. 

The results of the circulation in this country of bank notes of the 
colonial possessions, and vice versa, may not be of any great 
moment, but the fact that there will probably be some interchange, 
not only of bank notes but of the coin, is an argument for uniformity 
of coinage and of bank regulations of the islands and the continental 
United States. The establishment of a different plan of silver coinage 
in the Philippines may prove as inconvenient as did the coinage of 
trade dollars in the seventies. The reason given on behalf of the 
banks which have sent their notes to the Philippines is that the war 
in the East has caused a dearth of Mexican dollars in the islands 
and that the notes, as far as their denominations, not less than five 
dollars, will permit, supply the deficiency. Evidently there is truth 
in this statement; for whatever advantage there might be in sending 
notes to a place from which returns for redemption would be slow, 
the notes could not be circulated there at all unless there was room 
for them. This room for circulation may be due partly to the fact 
that the notes are more convenient than Mexican dollars, and would 
take their place in large payments, and partly because of the expor- 
tation of Mexican dollars on account of war demands. If, however, 
any inconvenience were experienced from the circulation of bank 
notes from the United States in the island possessions, either from a 
plethora of money there or from contraction at home, the matter 
might be equalized by a law requiring a bank whose notes circulated 
abroad to redeem at a branch of the Treasury redemption agency es- 
tablished in the islands. 

In one respect these beginnings puint out many possibilities. China 
is practically without a currency, and once established in the Philip- 
pines the bank notes of the United States may find their way to other 
eastern countries and prove a means of regulating and simplifying 
trade there. The distance, considering modern means of communi- 
cation is not greater than that which GEo. SMITH’s bank in the wilds 
of Wisconsin overcame when it almost furnished a bank currency 
for the United States as it then was. 

The number of banks in the Philippine Islands appears from the 
last report of the Comptroller of the Currency to have been ten in 
1903. Three are American banks established since the islands 
came into the possession of the United States. The other seven are 
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agencies of foreign banks in Hong Kong, Shanghai, India and Aus- 
tralia and Spanish banks previously in business. Some of these banks 
issue circulating notes, and the total amount of their notes current in 
1903 was $1,176,396, showing a slight increase over the amount out- 
standing the previous year. These notes are issued on the general 
credit of the banks. The money of the Philippine Islands, as is well 
known, has always consisted principally of Mexican dollars. By a 
law enacted over a year ago Congress provided for coins of a special 
form, of silver, which are kept equal to gold at their nominal value 
by being redeemable by the Treasury of the islands. The amount is 
limited, and is probably not sufficient to supply the place of the Mex- 
ican dollars, which it is expected will gradually be used less and less 
until they disappear from circulation. The outbreak of the Eastern 
war seems likely, if reliance can be placed on reports received, to 
hasten the export of the Mexican dollars. 

The islands, like China and other parts of the East, have been 
without any regular standard of money recognized and fixed by the 
Government until the United States came into possession. Mexican 
dollars were taken at their bullion value, and all business afforded 
great chances to those who deal in money and exchange. As is in- 
evitable under such conditions, it was the poorer classes who suffered 
and who still suffer the most by the lack of a standard of value and 
exchange. The efforts of Congress to establish a gold standard and 
furnish a stable subsidiary coinage will, when they have full effect, 
prove of the greatest benefit to the people of the Philippines. It 
seems rather anomalous that some of the banks there, from the 
rights carried over from the old regime, exercise the privilege of 
issuing bank notes in a manner not permitted in the United States. 
The foreign bank agencies seem to stand on a somewhat different 
footing than the banks which received their charters from the Span- 
ish authorities. But however this may be, Congress can if it choose 
deprive them of any exercise of such right as they may have to issue 
circulation, in the same manner as the State banks now find similar 
rights under their charters unavailable, viz., by taxation. Whether 
there is any policy or object in doing this, is another question. In 
regard to this it may be said that there has been no complaint of the 
manner in which these left-over banks have used their privilege. If, 
however, they continue to exercise it they afford an example which 
may influence all future banking on the islands. As American in- 
stitutions gain ground there they will necessarily be accompanied by 
the American principle of a free banking law, and self-interest will 
readily make a strong party in favor of retaining the advantages to 
the banks of note issues on general credit. It will be hard to com- 
bat the granting of the free-issue privilege to future banks when 
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there are existing banks already exercising it. But to permit note 
issues of this kind in so undeveloped a country would be worse than 
it proved in the days of wildcat banking in the United States. 

If it is advisable to establish National banks after the home pat- 
tern in the Philippines, the process will be the more difficult in com- 
petition with existing banks. As evidenced by bank notes already 
sent from the Pacific States to the islands, there is a demand for more 
currency, either caused by the disappearance of Mexican dollars or 
by the greater demands of increasing business. 

Congress should regulate banking methods in the Philippines so 
that there shall not be too great a contrast to those in the United 
States. Some differences it may be necessary to allow in deference 
to the old customs of the islands, but they should not be so great as 
to hamper exchange and thus indirectly render trade with the islands 
more difficult. 


oer 


SCIENTIFIC PERSONS and boards of health have, since the germ 
theory of the propagation of disease has been generally accepted, in- 
terested themselves in investigating whether money, circulating as it 
does from hand to hand among all classes of people, is not a vehicle 
through which germs are distributed. Before the rise into prominence 
of the germ theory, there were rumors that some injuries to health 
could be traced to the handling of money. 

Inquiries were made at the Treasury Department at Washington 
to learn if any of the constituents or materials employed in making 
the paper on which the notes are printed are of a nature likely to be 
deleterious or poisonous. There was certainly enough paper money 
handled by the counters and sorters in the department to afford a 
sufficient basis for a fairly accurate test. From the brand-new sheets 
of bills to the dirtiest and raggedest notes sent in for redemption, in 
filthy bundles, every stage in the use and wear and tear of the notes 
was represented. Anyone with a keen sense of smell could trace 
the gradual change from the sickly chemical odor pervading the 
newly-printed sheets, to the concentrated essence of old clothes given 
forth by the dingy bundles of mutilated notes in the redemption 
bureau. All of these notes, in their various stages from issue to de- 
cay, were, and still are, minutely handled by employees, male and 
female, in rooms not by any means too well ventilated. It would be 
supposed that if disease were conveyed by paper money, some evi- 
dence of this fact might be obtained among these employees who 
were in continual contact with the notes, and who daily breathed an 
air permeated with their effluvia. But so far as could be discovered 
there was nothing peculiar in the health of the employees who handled 
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the money; nothing that distinguished them from other classes of 
individuals who lived under analogous conditions of a sedentary life. 
If there was danger in the handling of money it was of the kind to 
which the drinkers of coffee are alleged to expose themselves, very 
slow in its deleterious operation In other lines of business, of an 
acknowledged dangerous character, like working in lead or copper, 
or in match factories, or in grinding tools, the effects soon show them- 
selves on those engaged. 

Not only the employees of the Treasury but those who find em- 
ployment in the banks are exposed especially to the dangers of 
handling money, and their average immunity from disease seems to 
disprove that there is any special danger in it. To goa step further, 
it is traditional that misers taking delight in retiring to unhealthful 
places of privacy to count and gloat over their wealth were notoriously 
long lived. In fact, although logically money, especially paper money, 
seems to fulfill all the conditions of a successful germ-breeder and 
distributor, nevertheless the handling of money seems to be a health- 
ful occupation, rather than otherwise. The Board of Health, of New 
York city, has recently been making some experiments with the 
minor coins, likely to pass through the hands of the poor and diseased. 
Pennies and nickels taken from sick children weie found to retain 
some germs of disease. There was, however, a distinctly antiseptic 
quality to the coins, as might have been expected, which destroyed 
these germs within a short period. Silver coins had less of this 
quality, and presumably gold would have still less. Copper is known 
as a great destroyer of germs and fungi. The experiments of the 
board of health seemed to show that the danger in handling coins 
of copper, nickel or silver was slight, although a bare possibility of 
contagion from them might exist. The board is still pursuing the 
experiment with paper money. As it is in this form that greater 
dangers would appear to exist, some interest is felt in the results of 
the investigations. 


ee 


THE PROSPERITY OF THE UNITED StaTEs is treated at length in 
a fifty-two- page supplement to the London “‘ Statist’s” issue of Feb- 
ruary 27. While the railroads receive mure attention than anything 
else, the review also treats of production, commerce and banking. 
** The Statist,” referring to the recent slackening of trade, says that 
there has been no serious blow to credit, and that the difficulties in 
our money market have been due to the employment of too much 
capital in purchasing our securities held abroad. There is, also, it is 
pointed out, no distrust of our currency amongst foreign investors, as 
was the case some years ago. 





THE NORTHERN SECURITIES DECISION. 


The decision in the merger cases has been in favor of the Government’s 
contention that the Northern Securities Company, organized for the pur- 
pose of holding and voting the stocks of the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific Railroads, was in contravention of the Sherman anti-trust law. 

This company was formed in 1901, under a New Jersey charter, with a 
capital of $400,000,000. Of this capital $365,000,000 was issued in return for 
ninety-nine per cent. of the Northern Pacific and seventy-five per cent. of the 
Great Northern stock. In 1902 the Attorney-General was instructed to 
bring suit on behalf of the Government against the company. Previously 
the company had been sued on behalf of the State of Minnesota. An in- 
junction was also sought from the Supreme Court of the United States on 
behalf of Minnesota. The injunction suit was dismissed by the court for 
want of jurisdiction. The main suit of the State was, in September, 1903, 
decided by Judge Lochren against the State, declaring the company not in 
violation of law. The Attorney-General brought suit directly in the circuit 
court, which was authorized by Congress to hear the suit without its first 
passing through the district court. In April, 1903, the circuit court unani- 
mously declared the company a combination in restraint of trade as forbidden 
under the Sherman law. The appeals from this decision and from the de- 
cision of Judge Lochren were heard by the Supreme Court in December and 
January respectively. The decision just handed down affirms the decree of 
the circuit court in every particular, and also by consequence disposes of the 
appeal from the Lochren decision. The circuit court decision, which has 
been affirmed, declared the acts leading to the formation of the Securities 
Company illegal, enjoined any further acquirement of the stocks of the rail- 
roads involved, enjoined the voting of the stock already acquired or the 
payment of dividends on it, but pointed out a way by which the illegal acts 
might be remedied by providing that the stock of the roads acquired by the 
securities company might be returned to its original holders on their sur- 
rendering the stock of the company received in exchange therefor. During 
the period of appeal the decree of the court was in abeyance, but since the 
affirmation of that decree by the highest court it is in full force. 

This litigation has excited great interest throughout the country, ranking 
with the great legal-tender cases, and with the case of the income tax. The 
great mass of the people, who have little or nothing at stake in the outcome 
of the case in an immediate pecuniary sense, recognized in it a contest be- 
tween the powers of great corporations and those of the Government. There 
has been a growing sentiment for years that the ordinary laws could not be 
enforced against powerful corporations, and the Northern Securities was 
recognized as one of the most powerful yet created. It really made little 
difference whether these great combinations were called trusts or corpora- 
tions, the public saw in the Northern Securities an example of how financial 
combinations, if proved to be beyond the restraint of law, might practically 
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go on withont limit. On the other hand, it is highly probable that the feel- 
ing against the securities combination was not one of any great hostility in 
the ordinary sense. The intelligent public, unbiased by personal or political 
reasons, could perceive that the objects of the combination were not with 
out merit; that it was, in a sense, whatever the immediate designs of the 
financiers who devised it, an instrument capable of curing many of the evils 
which the public suffered as investors in railroad stocks, and also was ecal- 
culated to secure uniformity in railroad rates and do away with the diserim- 
ination made against different classes of shippers by unrestricted railroad 
competition. Evenif the public were charged somewhat higher rates through 
the destruction of competition effected by the combination, if uniformity to 
all classes of shippers, great and small, were secured, it would be a lesser evil 
than lower ostensible rates under which some shippers were favored more 
than others. 

The main motive of the suit against the company was undoubtedly polit 
ical, not in any narrow sense perhaps, but as an emphatic test of the powers 
of the Government when tried against the gigantic development of the cor 
porate principle. This view conduced to the general popularity of the suits 
brought by the State of Minnesota and by the Attorney-General in behalf of 
the United States. But in addition to this reason for making this judicial 
attack there was undoubtedly the fear of a large number of shippers who use 
the railroads who have benefited and are still benefiting by a competition 
that fosters discrimination. The formation of railroad pools or combinations 
on a great scale and the consequent establishment of uniform rates to all, is 
not what the great shippers who have been favored in their business by this 
competition desired. They would be deprived of their power to play off one 
line against another and secure exceptional advantages for themselves. The 
inter-State commerce law is designed to so control the inter-State railroad 
lines of the country that they will treat one shipper exactly as they do an- 
other. It is probable that the railroads as a rule desire to conform to the 
spirit of this law. That they have not been able or willing to do so is be- 
cause of their practical powerlessness in the face of the competition of other 
lines, and the pressure brought to bear on them by shippers struggling for 
advantages over each other. The competition among railroads has done 
more than anything else to stifle and destroy competition in other lines of 
business. There is hardly one of the so-called industrial trusts which has 
not attained its pre-eminence and crushed its competitors, to a very great 
degree, by availing itself of cheap transportation accorded by competing 
railroads. 

The Sherman anti-trust law having now been decided to apply to corpor- 
ate devices for interfering with competition between railroads, seems to be in 
some respects antagonistic to the inter-State commerce law, the spirit of 
which is to prevent the railroads from discriminating in the rates charged 
shippers. Ifthe purpose of the Northern Securities Company, admitted to 
be to destroy railroad competition within the territory covered by the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific Railways, could have been carried out with- 
out interference, the result could very easily have been uniformity of all 
rates throughout the whole belt covered. It would no doubt have given the 
opportunity to raise rates, but a uniform rate charged to all shippers, with 
no rebates, would have been a greater benefit to the general public, and, as 
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far as transportation is concerned, would have insured a fairer competition 
than existed when the two roads were competing with each other. Un- 
doubtedly, in the light of the merger decision, new legislation is necessary 
which should be based on a wider and more philosophical study of the sub- 
ject than that which resulted in the present laws. No fault can be found 
with the decision in that it enforces the present law. The close division of 
the court shows that the arguments in equity were very evenly balanced. 
The majority were no doubt right that the statute had been viclated. Jus- 
tice Brewer’s divergence from the reasons of the other majority judges seems 
to leave a wide field for making future distinctions between reasonable and 
unreasonable efforts to control competition. 

The subject of competition under modern conditions needs careful study. 
Corporations for purposes of transportation, inasmuch as they affect all 
other kinds of business, seem to be a class by themselves, to which laws suit- 
able enough to control other corporations cannot always be applicable. It is 
this peculiarity of railroad corporations that gives some basis of reason to 
the socialistic demand that railroads and other forms of transportation should 
be directly managed by the Government. One management of all the great 
lines of transportation might possibly bring about a condition in which com- 
petition in other lines of business would be on a fairer footing. It would not 
be so easy for combinations in other lines of business to crush out competitors 
and become virtual monopolies, if they could be prevented from using the 
transportation facilities as a weapon. 

Although the decision of the Supreme Court seems in some respects incon- 
sistent with the views of those who would foster a reasonable competition in 
every line of business, in that by checking an attempt which would have a 
tendency to render transportation rates uniform and fair to all, the decision 
seems to encourage the suppression of competition by the unfair use of trans- 
portation facilities in all other lines of business, yet it was probably the only 
conclusion that could fairly be reached by the court under the special statute 
involved. It will stimulate a wider research into the subject. Some tem- 
porary method will doubtless be adopted to prevent injury to the roads in- 
volved. The values are really very little affected by the decision. The power 
of the Government having been asserted, such inconveniences as may arise 
will tend to inspire care and study in regard to future legislation. Justice 
Brewer’s slight dissent from his four associates will make it manifest to the 
general public that there is much to be said in favor of a reasonable effort 
to repress competition, and that all competition is not alike in kind. 





Savines Bank Decision.—The New York Court of Appeals recently decided 
that the State Controller, in imposing a one per cent. tax on the surplus and undi- 
vided profits of Savings banks under the so-called Odell law of 1901, must assess at 
the market value of the securities constituting the surplus when the same is quoted 
on the market below their par value. 

The opinion of the court is written by Judge Haight, and is rendered in the case 
of the Bank for Savings of the City of New York. The court reverses the decision 
of the court below, and orders that the sum of $296,500 be deducted from the value 
of the surplus and undivided earnings of this bank. The State will lose a large 
amount of money in consequence of this decision upon assessments already made by 
the Controller. 





THE GROWTH OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


The great gain in the number of trust companies since 1892, in all parts of 
the country, is no doubt principally due to the increase of wealth and to the 
facilities which the trust principle affords for its conservation and increase. 

The trust company in its most recent development seems to include the 
functions of a bank, a Savings-bank, a surety company, and to some extent 
those of a legal adviser and advocate in financial matters. The commercial 
banks have for a long time complained that trust companies infringed on 
their field of profit, but perhaps they have no greater right to complain than will 
the Savings banks and the surety companies, ifnot now inthe near future. The 
companies attract deposits already in rivalry with the Savings banks, and 
their custody and care of certain kinds of property would seem to have the 
effect of lessening the demand for certain kinds of insurance, among others of 
life insurance. 

While this complaint of invaded business territory has some foundation, 
yet itis no doubt exaggerated. During the period of the growth of trust 
companies there has been a corresponding increase in the number and finan- 
cial strength of the banks. A fair view of the matter seems to lead to the 
conclusion that the trust companies have grown in response to the opening 
of a new field for financial operations, which the banks witn their limited 
powers and traditions of business were not calculated to fill, and perhaps 
never would have filled. The growth of the trust companies is analogous to 
the growth of the great private banking firms, which has not excited the 
same opposition from the other banks. The trust companies, by cultivating 
and developing this new field, have probably, if all the facts were fairly mar- 
shalled, really added to the business of the banks rather than taken from it. 

As before remarked, the growth of trust companies has probably been 
chiefly due to the great increase in the wealth of the country, rendering the 
old methods for the conservation of estates, by agents, lawyers, executors, 
administrators, etc., inadequate. This field was always a very large one, and 
the trust companies are gradually filling and enlarging it as circumstances re- 
quire. 

Another cause of the growth of trust companies, however, is similar to 
that leading to the growth of Savings banks. As in the case of Savings 
banks, which although going under that name do not strictly adhere to the 
Savings bank principle, so trust companies, so-called, donot always adhere to 
the trust principle. In many of the States where the laws governing the 
formation of financial institutions are not well defined, it has been found 
easy to organize Savings banks which to all intents and purposes are commer- 
cial banks, with the added advantage of such protection from sudden de- 
mand which the Savings bank privilege of notice before payment gives them 
in emergencies. In the sane way many who if they had not the example of 
the legitimate trust companies before them, would have become ordinary 
bankers, have seen the advantage of organizing as trust companies, seeing 
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that thereby they could really do a banking business with enlarged powers 
and fewer restrictions. The competition of these instituticns, both Savings 
banks and trust companies, with banks previously organized was no more 
than would have been the case had they started simply as banks, except that 
they had certain superior advantages in establishing themselves. These com- 
posite organizations no doubt like the regular trust companies add something 
to the business of the plain commercial banks, though not to the same ex- 
tent as the trust companies pure and simple. The trust companies, however, 
unlike the banking Savings banks, are more apt to decrease the proportion of 
their banking business as their trust business proper increases, until the bank- 
ing business arrives at the limit which should properly be maintained by a 
trust company in connection with and as an aid to carrying on its trust busi- 
ness. 

That many banks regard trust companies as aids to their own business 
would appear to be indicated by the fact that they affiliate with them, or are 
expressly interested in their organization for the purposes of affiliation. 

The criticism made of the comparatively small reserves carried by the 
trust companies and the attempt to compel them by law to hold a certain 
definite percentage is not founded on a correct view of the nature of their 
business. No doubt some of them do such a banking business as for safety 
requires a cash reserve somewhat in proportion to that required to be held by 
country banks. Many of them, however, do not. Any hard-and-fast rule 
for all trust companies would not be equally just for all. Where such com- 
panies are under the supervision of a State official the fixing of reserves 
should be discretional with him after an examination of their business. The 
attitude of the clearing-house banks of New York city towards the companies 
in this respect has probably had a good effect, as it has called attention to 
this point. The results have shown that there is a wide difference between 
the companies in the valuation they place on that part of their business in 
which they compete with the banks. It seems to bear out the inference that 
as a company secures sufficient trust business, the banking business is only 
carried on to the extent necessary to facilitate and strengthen its trust opera- 
tions. If the growth of trust companies continues as rapidly as it has in the 
last six or seven years, it is highly probable that competition among them 
may lead to the exercise of greater public investigations and more State con- 
trol than is now insisted on in many States. 


New CounteERFEIT $20 SrtveER CERTIFICATE.—Series of 1891 ; check letter, A ; 
J. Fount Tillman, Register of the Treasury ; D. N. Morgan, Treasurer of the United 
States; portrait of Daniel Manning. 

A very poor zinc etching, printed on good quality paper. A few coarse blue 
ink lines are used to imitate the silk fiber of the genuine. The back of the note in 
hand is printed upside down. The work on this counterfeit is so crude that a more 
detailed description of the note is deemed unnecessary. 





UNDISMAYED By Microspes.—A Health Board expert has found 135,000 bacteria 
upon a single banknote. At that rate a “‘ large roll of the long green” must contain 
an appalling aggregate of germs, It is to be doubted, however, if many people will 
decline to take it, when they get a chance, on that account.—W. Y. 77ibune. 
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TRUST COMPANIES—THEIR ORGANIZATION, GROWTH 
AND MANAGEMENT. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FUNCTIONS OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


The trust company of to-day performs a great variety of functions, some 
of which are peculiar to itself, while others are undertaken by other financial 
institutions. The most distinctive function of the trust company is un- 
doubtedly that of acting as trustee for various purposes. Historically, this 
was the first kind of business, aside from insurance, that trust companies 
were authorized to undertake, and the legislation of those States that have 
laws on the subject indicates that the lawmakers had in mind such business 
as affording the essential reason for the chartering of these companies. With 
hardly an exception, the granting of other powers seems to have been intended 
by the framers of the laws as merely incidental to or helpful in the carrying 
out of duties as trustee. 

The same intention is evident in the name ‘‘ trust company ”—7. e., a com- 
pany organized to accept and execute trusts. Webster defines a trust as 
‘‘something committed to a person’s care for use or management, and for 
which an account must be rendered.” Blackstone defines it as meaning, in 
law, ‘‘ An estate devised or granted in confidence that the devisee or grantee 
shall convey it, or dispose of the profits, at the will of or for the benefit of 
another ; an estate held for the use of another.” A trustee is a person or 
corporation to whom a trust is committed. With this in mind, it is not 
difficult to understand the theory of the trust company—simply a corporation 
empowered to undertake those special trusts of a business nature that men 
are apt to commit to others. This is the original and essential mission of the 
trust company. 

Experience has demonstrated, however, that for the proper execution of 
such trusts the company is under the necessity of carrying on other lines of 
business which increase its usefulness as a trustee. Thus one function after 
another has been added, until to-day the trust company undertakes a great 
number and variety of duties which justify the descriptive name that has 
been applied to it of ‘‘the department store of finance.” 

Because of this diversity of functions, trust companies usually carry on 
their work in departments, the most common division being a threefold one— 
into banking, trust and safe-deposit departments. Often the banking de- 
partment is subdivided into the savings and the commercial banking depart- 
ments, and the trust department into two parts, of which one is devoted to 
trust business for corporations, and the other to trust business for individuals. 
The largest companies frequently have other departinents than these, some- 
times because the volume of business makes a further division advantageous, 
and sometimes because other lines of business are included. Among the 
other departments sometimes found are the bond (or investment) department ; 
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the mortgage department; the transfer (or registration) department; the 
real-estate department; the reorganization department; the title-insurance 
and the fidelity insurance departments. Most companies make some special 
provisions for women, and some have a special woman’s department. 

lf the word trustee be taken in its widest meaning, the greater part of the 
functions of the trust company might be included in a description of its 
duties as trustee. There are certain forms of trustee work, however, which 
occur so frequently that they have come to be referred to by special names, 
and it will be convenient to consider the various functions in the following 
groups: 

Business as trustee or agent for individuals, under private agreement. 

Probate business. 

Investment business. 

Real estate business. 

Insolvency business. 

Business as trustee or agent for corporations. 

Business as transfer agent and registrar for corporations. 

Corporation reorganization and financing. 

Safe-deposit business. 

Fidelity insurance and title insurance. 

Savings and banking business, 

Miscellaneous. 


NATURE AND VARIETY OF INDIVIDUAL TRUSTS. 


The number and variety of trusts undertaken for individuals under 
private agreement is very great, and new forms of such trusts are being con- 
stantly created. They come from many different classes of people—from 
active business men who have some special matters that they do not care to 
handle for themselves; from teachers, artists, doctors, clergymen, women 
and others who feel that their inexperience or lack of time makes it wise to 
shift financial affairs to other shoulders; from persons whose poor health 
requires that they live in other climates and leave their business cares 
behind; from absentee property owners: from the aged, either too feeble to 
attend to active business or willing to take a well-earned rest; from persons 
planning to spend some time in travel and who must have a responsible 
agent to look after their affairs while away; and from others who, either 
from choice or from necessity, wish to avoid the care of their property either 
temporarily or permanently. 

In such eases the trust company takes entire charge of the property, 
whether real or personal, or both, just as an individual acting in like 
capacity would do. It collects interest, coupons, dividends, annuities, pen- 
sions, and any other form of income, notes, accounts, bonds, mortgages, 
land contracts, ete.; if part of the property be real estate, it looks after re- 
pairs and improvements, sees that the property is kept rented, keeps up in- 
surance, pays taxes, collects rents; it acts as attorney in fact, executes con- 
tracts, leases, deeds, ete. It remits or accumulates the income, reinvests the 
principal, as per the terms of the contract. 

Married women place their separate estates in the hands of the company, 
either giving it the sole management or retaining such degree of control as 
they see fit. 
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It often happens that men wish to provide for wife or children or other 
dependents a fund which shall be beyond the reach of their creditors and 
safe from any unforeseen calamities that might befall the donor’s estate, so 
that the beneficiaries may be assured of an income in any event. For such 
purposes they convey sufficient property to the trust company as trustee, 
with a definite contract as to the disposition to be made of the principal and 
income of same. 

Similar trusts may be created in favor of benevolent or educational in- 
stitutions or others to whom the donor wishes to give the income only of an 
endowment, without placing the latter under the control of the beneficiary. 
The trust company receives such funds, invests or reinvests the same from 
time to time as it becomes necessary, and applies the income as directed in 
the deed.of trust. 

Trusts may be created for the benefit of the one making the trust, either 
subject to his revocation at any time, or beyond his control. The young or 
inexperienced sometimes inherit estates, and suddenly find themselves in 
situations needing experience and wisdom beyond that which they possess. 
Occasionally persons in active business life find themselves disqualified through 
accident, sickness or other cause from caring for their business, and turn it 
over to the trust company. 

Persons whose incomes are received at long intervals or at uncertain times 
may arrange with the trust company to have the incomes paid to them in 
equal monthly installments. If the security is ample, the company will some- 
times make temporary advances if necessary. 

Trust companies are sometimes called upon to act as agents for the pay- 
ment of such regularly recurring items as premiums on insurance, taxes, etc. 
In some instances they have undertaken to care for burial lots and graves. 

Persons who are to be away for a considerable time appoint the company 
custodian of valuable papers and securities. This function is of much greater 
importance than mere safe-keeping. While the owner is away, it may be of 
the greatest importance to get at the papers. Bonds may be called for re- 
demption, the owner may wish to place the securities as collateral for a loan, 
coupons may become due, and the owner need the money for them. 

Some trust companies do a considerable business in the handling of 
escrows. They act as temporary trustees of papers, money or other property 
placed in their hands by one party to be given to a second party upon the 
performance of a contract, the payment of a certain sum in money or the 
fulfillment of some other provision determined by the parties to the agree- 
ment. 

Sometimes estates which have been improvidently managed are placed in 
the hands of trust companies in the hope that they may be freed from in- 
cumbrances and put upon an income-producing basis. In some notable cases 
the superior facilities of trust companies have enabled them to preserve and 
make valuable estates that would have been worthless in the hands of the 
owners. 

A new field of business is now being taken up by the trust companies, in the 
form of trust agreements relating to life insurance. The policies are made 
payable, or assigned, to the trust company as trustee, and at the death of the 
assured the company collects the proceeds of the policies, of which it has 
meantime been the custodian, and applies such proceeds according to the 
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trust agreement. Many insurance companies do not write policies allowing 
stated payments to beneficiaries, and this plan therefore furnishes the oppor- 
tunity not otherwise open for the insured to have such disposition made of 
the proceeds of his insurance. 

Trust agreements are also made by which beneficiaries may be paid stated 
annuities out of the proceeds of life-insurance policies. This arrangement is 
specially valuable where a man is not able to carry an amount of insurance 
such that the income alone will support the family. The trust company can 
so invest the proceeds that a small portion of the principal may be used each 
year while the balance is kept profitably invested. The fund may thus be 
made to provide a sufficient income during the probable life of the widow or 
during the minority of the children. One of the leading companies of the 
central States advertises that by this plan it is possible to pay an annuity of 
$500 for forty years out of $10,000 insurance, of $1,000 for forty years out of 
$20,000 insurance, ete. 

It is customary in appointing the trust company trustee to have the fees 
of the company made a part of the contract, and it may thus be known in 
advance just how much the expense will be. 

While the trust company is a corporation, it has usually sueceeded on ac- 
count of its wide powers and the character of the men in control in maintain- 
ing a degree of personality which adds to its attractiveness to customers. The 
confidential nature of many of its duties brings it into close touch with those 
whose affairs it handles. 

It is customary for trust companies to keep all trust funds entirely sepa- 
rate from their general assets; and, indeed, this is required by law in many 
States. This means that in case of the failure of the company the funds be- 
longing to a particular trust cannot be mingled with the general assets of the 
company nor levied upon in any way by the creditors of the company. In 
addition to this, the trust becomes, in case its funds are not intact, a creditor 
of the company, protected as are its other creditors by its general assets. 
Trust funds are thus doubly safeguarded. 

Securities and other property held in trust stand in the name of the com- 
pany as trustee (etc.) for So-and-so, and thus show on their face that they are 
not the property of the company. 


PROBATE BUSINESS. 


The statutes of many States give to trust companies the power to accept 
and execute duties entrusted to it by will or by appointment of court as ad- 
ministrator, etc. In such capacities the company has the same powers and 
duties that an individual would have if acting in the same capacity. The 
manifest advantages which the trust company has over an individual for the 
performance of such trusts are steadily drawing to it a large portion of this 
business; and it is safe to prophesy that it will ultimately become the usual 
practice to entrust the execution of wills and the administration of the 
estates of the dead to trust companies rather than to individuals. 

Business of this kind includes services as executor, administrator, trustee, 
guardian, committee, conservator. 

An executor is a person appointed by the testator in his will to take 
charge of his estate and dispose of it as directed in the will. 

An administrator is an officer appointed by the court having such juris- 
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diction in the several States to take charge of the estate of one who dies 
without leaving a will, and to dispose of the same in accordance with the in- 
heritance laws of the State. 

An administrator-with-the-will-annexed is appointed by the court to take 
charge of the estate of a deceased person when no executor has been named 
in the will, or when the executor named refuses to.act or dies. 

Acting in any one of these capacities, the trust company assumes entire 
charge of the estate, subject to the supervision of the court, and after a 
period varying in the several States, but usually eighteen or twenty-four 
months, makes a final distribution according to the terms of the will or the 
laws of inheritance, as the case may be, and files with the proper public 
official an itemized statement of all receipts and expenditures under the trust. 

In winding up the affairs of an estate, the executor or administrator 
frequently finds it necessary to turn a portion of it over to a trustee ap- 
pointed to manage it for the beneficiaries or to a guardian appointed to 
look after the estate (and in some States the person) of heirs who are 
minors, or to a committee or conservator appointed to have charge of an 
estate for heirs who are insane, idiots, habitual drunkards, spendthrifts or 
incapable for any reason of looking after their own affairs. In any of these 
capacities the trust company may act, and it often happens that a given 
company acting as executor turns over a part of the estate to itself as trustee, 
guardian, etc., thus gaining for the estate the advantage of continuous 
management by the same trustee. It may also receive such trusts from other 
executors or administrators, whether individuals or trust companies. 

In any of these capacities the trust company may, and often does, act in 
conjunction with individuals appointed to share the responsibility with it. 

In probate business of all kinds the company is accountable to the court 
for the faithful performance of its duties, and must render complete state- 
ments, which become part of the public records. The fees charged do not 
exceed those of individuals acting in similar capacities, and often are much 
less. The laws of the several States specify the fees allowed to executors, 
administrators, ete. 

It is a common practice among trust companies to tender the services of 
its officers for the drawing of wills, and to act as custodian of wills until the 
death of the testator, when it files the will with the proper court; all these 
services being performed without charge in cases where the company is ap- 
pointed executor. 

Testamentary trusts may be created for any lawful purpose. In acting 
as trustee under appointment by will, the duties of trust companies do not 
differ materially from their duties when acting in the same capacity under 
appointment by private agreement. In any probate capacity it may be 
necessary to make advances of money in order to save the estate, and this 
the trust company will do if the circumstances justify it. 

Trust companies are generally legal depositories for others acting as ex- 
ecutors, administrators, guardians, ete., and for court funds. 

The officer making such deposits with a trust company is, in most States, 
relieved from any responsibility in case of the loss of the funds through the 
failure of the trust company. He usually cannot escape this responsibility in 
case the funds are in his own keeping or deposited with an ordinary bank. 

By the appointment of a trust company as agent or trustee during one’s. 
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life, and its selection as executor and trustee under will, the trustee work of 
a family may be kept in the same hands from generation to generation. 
INVESTMENT BUSINEss. 

In the performance of its other trust work of various kinds, the trust 
company is often called upon to invest or reinvest trust funds in securities 
that are safe and that yield as great returns as are consistent with safety. In 
addition to such demands, and to its needs for the investment of its own 
funds, many companies find so great a field for dealings in high-grade securi- 
ties as to justify the establishment of a bond or investment department to 
handle such business. The operations of this department aside from its use 
for the customers of the other departments, do not as a rule differ greatly 
from those of a first-class bond house that deals exclusively in high-grade 
securities. 

The business of this department touches that of the trust department at 
imany points. Trust funds must be invested as soon as possible after being 
received. Reinvestments must be made from time to time, for mortgages 
become due and are paid, bonds mature or are called in for redemption, and 
the funds thus set free must not be allowed to remain as mere deposits too 
long, although interest at regular savings rates are allowed on such funds 
during the interim. The large trust company has excellent facilities for this 
service. The amount of securities that it must purchase for various interests 
is so great that it can buy on the best terms, and its opportunities for ac- 
curate and immediate knowledge of the securities market are of the best. 
Often one of its trust estates needs to dispose of securities at the same time 
that another needs to buy. A large mortgage is often divided among several 
estates. 

Special forms of investment are provided by some companies, the most 
common form being in the way of bonds secured by real estate mortgages. 
The company loans on mortgages, sometimes exclusively on property located 
in its own city, sometimes on property in several carefully-selected cities. The 
amount loaned varies from forty to sixty per cent. of the appraised value of the 
property. The protection of title insurance and fire insurance policies is added. 
The company then issues a series of bonds secured by these mortgages, de- 
posits the latter in trust with some other company, and replaces each mort- 
gage as it matures or is paid by another mortgage for like amount, keeping 
the total of live mortgages always equal to or greater than the total of the 
series of bonds. The bonds usually bear four per cent. interest. 

Instead of issuing bonds, some companies simply sell the mortgages, giv- 
ing the purchaser the benefit of the company’s experience and judgment in 
the selection of the mortgages, but assuming no responsibility for the pay- 
ment of same. Such companies sometimes have allied institutions which 
will guarantee the payment of the mortgages for a small fee. 

Some companies handle investments for customers under investment de- 
posit agreements. The aggregate of the deposits received for such purpose 
is invested in securities selected by the company’s trust committee, and these 
are held in trust for the depositors, each owning an interest in same de- 
termined by the ratio that his deposit bears to the total sum so invested. The 
income is collected by the company, and the net amount after deducting 
its fees is remitted pro rata to the depositors at stated intervals. 
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Customers may purchase securities outright, as they would of any dealer. 
Or they may appoint the company agent for the investment of moneys, and 
for the care of securities and the collection of income on same. Savings de- 
positors whose savings have accumulated to a sufficient amount frequently 
take advantage of the opportunity thus afforded to increase the earnings on 
their money. 

Investments may stand in the name of the company as trustee, thus 
securing a privacy to their investments which many customers consider an 
advantage. 

REAL-ESTATE BUSINESS. 


Reference has already been made to the services that trust companies 
render in the care of real estate committed to their charge by private agree- 
ment or by will or by appointment of court. The equipment which the com- 
pany has to maintain in order to do such work satisfactorily often places it 
in an advantageous position for undertaking a general real-estate agency 
business. It engages in the purchase and sale and renting of real estate, im- 
proved or unimproved, on commission. Like other departments of its work, 
this business is frequently of great use to its trust department. Many trust 
estates have rentable property for which the company must find tenants. 
Sometimes trust agreements provide that a portion of the funds of the trust 
must be invested in real estate. 

The company is often of assistance to prospective buyers who wish to 
borrow money in order to complete a purchase of real estate. Its experience 
and reliability cause it to be called upon to act as appraiser of real property. 

CLAY HERRICK. 
(To be continued.) 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


A meeting of the Executive Council of the American Bankers’ Association will 
be held in New York city, Wednesday, April 27 and Thursday, April 28. 

It is expected that in addition to hearing reports from committees, the question 
of bank money orders will be considered at this meeting. The council will also 


designate the place and time for holding the next annual convention. 


STRIKING Facts ABOUT AMERICAN RatLRoaDs.—There are 204 000 miles of rail- 
road in the United States owned by companies having a total capitalization of more 
than $12,000,000,000, par value, affording livelihood to 5,000,000 of persons (em- 
ployees and their families) and distributing $15,685,950 in dividends to owners and 
$610,713,701 in wages. These railroads are nominally controlled by 2,000 corpora- 
tions, of which about 1,015 are operating companies.— Zhe World's Work. 





Tue First GREAT FINANCIER.—According to Geo. H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent of the New York Central Railway, Noah was the greatest financier that 
ever lived, having floated the largest amount of stock ever heard of at a time when 
the world was threatened with universal liquidation. 
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THE RELATIONS OF LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


{In the opinion of many bankers and others the present relations between /abor and cap- 
ital are a menace to the continued prosperity of the country. Believing that a full discus- 
sion of the subject will tend to a right settlement of existing difficulties, THE BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE has secured a number of special articles from representatives of both sides ot 
the controversy. The first article, published in the November issue of the MAGAZINE, was 
contributed by David M. Parry, President of the National Association of Manufacturers; 
also President of the Citizens’ Industrial Association of America, recently organized. In 
the December issue the views of Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of 
Labor, were presented. Ralph M. Easley, Chairman of the Executive Council of the National 
Civic Federation, contributed a paper to the February number. Charles N. Chadwick, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor and Capital, of the Manufacturers’ Association of New 
York, continues the discussion in an interesting way in this number.] 


THE CAPITAL AND LABOR PROBLEM. 


[By CHARLES N. CHADWICK, M. A., Chairman Committee on Capital and Labor, Manufac- 
turers’ Association, of New York.] 


The terms capital and labor must be understood to mean eombinations 
of capital and combinations of labor in their restraint of trade. In other 
words, they relate to the industrial situation of the country; and the question 
must be viewed as a whole, not from the standpoint of capital alone, nor 
from the standpoint of labor, but from the standpoint of the body politic. 

Capital and labor, as such, are instruments in the development of the in- 
dustrial resources of the country ; good and proper instruments and capable 
of doing good work, if handled understandingly, wisely and well; but de- 
structive instruments when used by an ignorant, careless and indifferent 
hand. 

COMBINATION OF CAPITAL. 


The history of the combination of capital is of interest and may be stated 
in a few words. The trust first came into existence about 1882. At that time 
there were a number of petroleum refining corporations that were in active 
competition, and the profits accruing to such were infinitesimal. In order 
to adjust their differences and be in a position to make money, they adopted 
the plan which has since come into existence ; that is, that the majority of 
the stock of the competitive corporations should be given to a trust, and that 
trust, by reason of the fact of controlling the stock of individual combina- 
tions, was then in a position to control all the corporations, from whieh came 
the Standard Oil Trust with the control of the petroleum of the country ; 
then came the Sugar Trust, the Beef Trust, the Salt Trust, the Steel Trust, 
and all the trusts we have based upon this plan of organization. 

In order to secure control of the market, different plans have been adopted 
by these trusts, methods of underselling, reducing prices, refusing to sell toa 
merchant because he was using the goods of a competitor, and soon. The 
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object was to secure the control of the market, and the result is that practi- 
cably the market has been so controlled. 

The tendency to consolidation and centralization of power is marked and 
rapid. From the trust, or combination of individual firms, through various 
stages of consolidation, pooling and lease, we now have what is known as the 
holding corporation, organized to acquire and hold stock. It does not deal 
in stocks, it holds them, and is an effective method of controlling several cor- 
porations. It can perpetuate control of corporations through the minimum 
expenditure of capital for maximum control. In other words, it controls the 
company which controls the corporation, and the flower of this plant is the 
controlling director, as destructive a force to the industrial world as the wa!k- 
ing delegate of the trades union. 


MONOPOLY CONTRARY TO PUBLIC POLICY. 


This monopoly or centralization of business in the hands of a few is 
against the public policy of the State, of the statutes and of the judicial de- 
cisions. 

The particular evil flowing from this rapid, evasive and changeable form 
of combination of capital from corporations through trusts into holding cor- 
porations is the tendency to the destruction of free institutions, and is re- 
pugnant to the instincts of a free people, and contrary to the whole scope and 
spirit of the Federal Constitution. It is doubtful if free government can ex- 
ist in a country where such enormous amounts of money are allowed to be 
accumulated, to be held and to be used by the few against the interests of 
the many. It is destructive to the fundamental rights of the individual and 
to that free competition which is the life of business. 

‘* The rights and liberties of Englishmen,” says Blackstone, ‘‘consist pri- 
marily in the free enjoyment of personal security, of personal liberty and of 
private property. So long as these remain inviolate, the individual is per- 
fectly free. To preserve these from violation, it is necessary that the law be 
supported in its full vigor. Ignorance and neglect of the points whereon they 
are founded lead to faction and licentiousness on the one hand, or a pusillani- 
mous indifference and criminal submission on the other.”” And Chief Justice 
Waite said : ‘‘that civil rights were not created by the Constitution ; that 
instrument assumes their existence.” Civil rights are the inherent birthright 
of humanity. 

The Constitution of the United States provides that Congress shall have 
power to regulate affairs with foreign nations and among the several States, 
and that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law, nor shall private property be taken without just compensa- 
tion. 

Under the provisions of this enactment, the Inter-State Commerce Act, 
or the Sherman Act, was made law to protect trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies ; and that trade and commerce (between 
the States and with foreign countries) within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government should be absolutely free, and no contract or combinations will 
be tolerated which impede or restrict their natural flow and volume. 

The decisions of the courts have interpreted this act to mean not only the 
transportation of freight between the States, as well as persons and property, 
but also the processes and instrumentalities involved, and contracts and 
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agreements made, not only by combinations of capital, but also by combina- 
tions of labor in restraint of trade—to be in violation of the Constitution of 
the United States, thereby furnishing the means whereby commerce may be 
controlled. Hundreds of decisions of the courts during the last few years 
have crystallized this principle into law. No device of the trust for the pur- 
pose of circumventing the law can be made effectual. The power of the 
State to make, ordain and establish all manner of wholesome and reasonable 
laws, statutes and ordinances, is adequate, and wild-cat corporating, like 
wild-eat banking during the early history of our country, can be domesticated 
under Federal supervision and control. Quasi-public corporations can be 
made to be rid of the water in their stock and to be put on a sound financial 
footing, and the public thereby be protected, not only in the investment of 
stock, but also be benefited by the proper operation of public franchises, and 
the evils of B. R. T.-ism be eliminated. 

The shortsightedness flowing from the greed and avarice of capitalistic 
monopolies has, on the other hand, encouraged labor organizations of vari- 
ous kinds throughout the country to come into existence and adopt various 
methods of organization, some responsible and some irresponsible, in the at- 
tempt to create another great monopoly to secure the control of that mo- 
nopoly which has already been brought into existence through and by 
means of capital. 

Combinations of capital have sought to secure their ends through finesse, 
evasion of the law and intellectual acumen, while combinations of labor, on 
the other hand, are seeking to secure their ends through physical violence 
and the application of brute force. 


METHODS OF THE LABOR UNIONS. 


Unionism claims the right to dictate to the employer regarding the matter 
of employees. It declares that non-unionism shall have no place in the field 
of labor. It asserts that the non-unionist secures the benefits of all that is 
accomplished by organization, but pays nothing and contributes nothing for 
the welfare of the union. Therefore the non-union man should be deprived 
of the right to earn his living. 

The Anthracite Coal Strike Commission declared that no person should be 
refused employment or be in any way discriminated against on account of 
membership or non-membership in any labor organization. 

Under date of September 30, 1903, the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor, Samuel Gompers, President, in an address to the Or- 
ganized Labor Union of America, states : ‘* That the right of the non-unionist 
to work when, where and how he pleases carries with it the logical right of 
the unionist to work or refuse to work when, where, for what he pleases and 
when he pleases.” Will this claim of the Anthracite Commission and the 
admission of the American Federation of Labor stand against the order of 
the walking delegate ? 

It is not necessary to go into the evils growing out of the misuse of power 
by labor organizations. The daily newspaper records the daily history of 
outbreaks, violence and disorder. 

If the labor union is to solve within itself the problem of labor, it must 
take into consideration two facts: first, that it has become a destructive force 
in the industrial world; and, second, that it might be a constructive force. 
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Intended through organization to secure amelioration in the conditions of 
the laboring class by means of higher wages and better hours, it has degen- 
erated, except in some notable instances, into a great machine governed by 
a bureaucracy dominated and controlled by the walking delegate. 

As a unit, it has found that it can control legislation, and, conscious of 
its power, it crushes obstacles with brute force. Unreasoning and unreascn- 
able, it requires an immediate acquiescence to its demands. Incapable of 
sanity of judgment, it cannot view the problem as a whole, but sees in part 
and demands all. 

The socialism of Germany, the anarchism of Russia, now being interpreted 
by the Southern European mind that does not understand the institutions of 
our country, is slowly but surely dominating the labor situation. 

No longer the Puritan and Cavalier who founded this country and estab- 
lished its institutions upon settled convictions, are in control; no longer the 
sober common sense of the American character, at the front so long, is dom- 
inating. The new element that has come to us during the last twenty years 
seeks to substitute a socialistic labor organization for our civil government. 

Strikes, direct or sympathetic, boycotts, unfair lists, picketings, bullying 
and blackmail are tools of force; while inferior, careless and indifferent work 
are the results of a standard whose measurement is the labor of the slave, and 
not the capacity of the freeman. Greed and avarice of the grasping monop- 
olist are elements of destruction; while a seared and weakened conscience is 
a fruitful cause of decay in business integrity. 

These causes, added to an inordinate desire for wealth and power, now 
hold the American character in solution. 

Is it not, then, high time with the passing of the walking delegate, to 
leave to him all things that work for destruction, and to turn the power of 
the labor union toward the construction of the industrial life of our great 
commonwealth? The thinking minds ofthe labor union, the men of courage 
and conviction, must come to the front and take upon themselves the burden 
of responsibility. 

IMMIGRATION AND EDUCATION. 


Two phases of the situation demand immediate consideration; they are 
the question of immigration and of education. New races are coming into 
our country, exceedingly difficult to assimilate and to educate; and, until 
that which is here is assimilated and educated, a check should be placed upon 
further immigration. The Congress must understand that a serious mistake 
was made when the educational clause was eliminated from the immigraticn 
bill. The annual report of Commissioner Sargent shows that 920,000 immi- 
grants came into this country during the last fiscal year, of whom 230,000 
were Italians and 206,000 were from Austria-Hungary. Of these, 185,667 
could neither read nor write. Congress should prepare and pass an immi- 
gration bil] with a provision for an educational test, and a provision should 
be further added to the existing law for a medical examination of all would-be 
emigrants at the point of their emigration. 


WHAT THE LABOR UNIONS SHOULD Do. 


In the matter of education, the labor union should draw into its ranks 
the youth of the country. It should throw down the barriers and open tle 
doors to all who desire to learn trades and become artisans. It should de- 
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vote its surplus funds to the establishment of training schools for these young 
men and women. It should insist upon it that boards of education should 
establish technical schools, so that the young women may be trained into a 
knowledge of the theory and practice of the trade that they have elected to 
pursue. Nolonger the guilds of the Middle Ages, with the apprentice, the jour- 
neyman and the master, can solve the problem of hand work. Machinery 
has changed the industrial condition of the country. The man who enters 
the shop to-day becomes attached to and is part of the machine, learning to 
do one thing well, but with no opportunity for learning the business as a 
whole. Therefore, he must obtain a knowledge of his trade beforehand in a 
school established for that purpose, and the certificate or diploma granted 
by such school should be sufficient to guarantee to him the right to practice 
his trade without fear of molestation. The diploma of the lawyer or of the 
doctor, with the license to practice his profession, is sufficient to insure to 
him the undisturbed practice of his profession, and no combination of pro- 
fessional unions of lawyers or doctors would be for a moment tolerated which 
insists that unless he joins this or that particular organization he cannot 
practice his profession. This same liberty should hold good for the car- 
penter, the engineer or the artisan, whatever his trade. 

And particularly the labor union should take into consideration in its ed- 
ucational work the necessity for practical training schools in the technique 
of trades and arts. To-day, in almost all trades, specialization begins at 
once, and the result is a one-sided man incompetent except in that one thing 
in which he has been taught. Piece or section work makes this unavoidable, 
and, unless he has mastered the theory and practice of his trade before en- 
tering the shop, he never will. Hence the necessity for the all-around train- 
ing of the artisan school. Will the labor union eliminate the walking dele- 
gate and turn its attention from the destruction of the industrial resources 
of the country to their upbuilding and reconstruction? 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 


There must be a constitutional solution of the industrial problem. The 
fact that labor unions are not incorporated does not necessarily prevent a 
jury from holding them responsible for injuries to a third party, when the 
injuries complained of are the result of the act for which the union is respon- 
sible, for the law will assume that where responsibility exists compensation 
be made, as stated in a recent decision of the United States Circuit Court of 
of Indiana. 

Already one labor organization is suing another for damage, attempting 
to apply on this side of the Atlantic the principle of the pecuniary responsi- 
bility of labor organizations for illegal acts done by their agents or officers, 
which was established in England in the Taff Vale case. 

This brings up the question of the incorporation of labor as a means of 
protection to the employer as well as to the employee in the performance of 
contracts entered into. It would appear from the recent decision of the 
courts, in actions being brought, such as that of the Hodcarriers’ Union of 
Munice, Ind., against the Building-trades Council of that city for loss from 
a sympathetic strike, and that of the Anti-boycott Association to recover 
damages from individual members of labor organizations for acts of agents, 
that the principle of individual responsibility, whether acting through the 
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individual or through the association incorporated or not incorporated, exists, 
and therefore there is no legal necessity for incorporation. 


STRIKES AND THEIR SETTLEMENT. 


In seven years, it is stated that there have been 25,000 strikes reported 
to the Federation of Labor, involving something like 2,000,000 of members, 
superinduced by industrial and capitalistic corruption, with the public al- 
ways the loser from the suspended production, interrupted trade and advanced 
prices. 

Undoubtedly there are two methods which suggest themselves in the solu- 
tion of the strike question. 

One is by arbitration; not that form of compulsory arbitration which has 
been made a law in New Zealand and which some people have advocated in 
this country; but a voluntary arbitration arising from an open mind and an 
intellectual willingness to do the right thing when that shall be determined, 
together with a reasonable certainty of the acceptance of the judgment of 
the arbitrator, not only from the employer, but from the employee, or his 
representative, the unions, when the decision is against them. 

The other is the peremptory enforcement of the law as it exists, holding 
the individual responsible for his own act or the act of his agent. When it is 
understood that the civic, State and national authorities are prepared to stand 
for the enforcement of law, arbitration or agreement with the individual, or 
organized bodies of individuals, will be made easy and possible; but it must 
be understood and enforced upon the minds of the people of this country 
that lawlessness is controllable; that responsibility exists somewhere with 
some one for every act done, and that the law must and will be enforced. 
Undoubtedly the tendency of the age is towards centralization and combina- 
tion, whether of capital or of labor. The great danger of this tendency is the 
absorption of individualism into communism whose product is socialism, lead- 
ing to decay and destruction of the body politic. 

It must be recognized, however, on the other hand, that the census of 
1900 shows, out of 29,000,000 wage-earners, only one-quarter of them, or 
7,250,000, are engaged in what is known as organizable industries, of which 
one-fifth are in labor unions, or only about 2,000,000, practically one-four- 
teenth of the total wage-earners of the country. Their power, however, lies 
in organization, and it is because of this organization of employees and the 
evil which is done in their name that the employers and citizens of this coun- 
try have been compelled to organize themselves into the Citizens’ Industrial 
Association of America. This association is national in scope, but it is catholic 
as regards the interests represented. It admits employees as well as employers, 
and its fundamental purpose is to establish harmony between capital and 
labor. There is no injustice intended to employees by this association, which 
was organized with no other intent than to put down tumult and disorder, 
and uphold the constitutional right of every American citizen to work when, 
where and at what wage he chooses. 


Laws Must BE ENFORCED. 


Therefore, in the solution of the problem of capital and labor it is first 
necessary to enforce law and order. The country must be in a state of tran- 
quillity and peace, the individual must be safe and in full possession of all 
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the rights which the Constitution gives him. Until this is assured, there can 
be no solution of the problem which is disrupting the industrial forces of this 
country through the misuse of the instruments of capital and labor. This 
done, the question of the cause of these evils may be taken up and solved. 
The commerce clause of the Constitution points to the solution of the 
evils of combination of capital, and the liberty and public welfare clause of 
the Constitution points to the solution of the evils of combinations of labor. 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSED REMEDIES. 


The following suggestions are made: 

First: That trades unions and concentration of capital are the natural 
product of a century of industrial evolution, and that they have accomplished 
much good. 

Second: There should be no war of extermination upon trades unions 
because of abuses, any more than that there should be a war of extermina- 
tion against joint-stock corporations and trusts because of abuses. 

Third: There must be control, enforcement of laws and protection of life 
and property. The walking delegate, the monopolist and the subservient 
politician must be disposed of in regular order. 

Fourth: The elimination of wild-cat corporating under State control and 
the substitution of Federal supervision and control. In the words of Judge 
Grosscup, of the United States Circuit Court, ‘‘It means that we must take 
our corporate policy from its five and forty masters and make of it a national 
policy; not a New York policy, not a New Jersey policy, not an Illinois 
policy, but an American policy.” 

Fifth: There must be publicity of corporate management. 

Sixth: That combinations of capital, combinations of labor, or combina- 
tions of capital and labor in restraint of trade are alike reprehensible. 

Seventh: Limiting the hours of labor, whether of brains or of the hand, 
is a matter for mutual agreement and of public sentiment, not a subject for 
arbitrary legislative enactment. 

Eighth: The better regulation and control of immigration. 

Ninth: The development of artisan schools, with a certificate or diploma 
as the right to practice a trade. 

And lastly: Through study and discussion the American people will be led 
into a simple, healthy and normal life under the influence of brotherly love 
and kindness, and that therein is the hope for the Republic; but the right 
of franchise must be first appreciated and exercised and conscience awakened. 





DEMAND FOR UNITED StTaTEs MONEY IN CoLomBia.—For many months past 
there has been a great demand for United States money in Colombia, but since the 
the new law establishing the gold peso, of the same value as the United States gold 
dollar, as the monetary unit of Colombia went into effect (December 27), this de- 
mand for United States currency has become still greater, and to-day a large amount 
of pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters and dollars are a necessity. Considerable gold 
is in circulation, but more is needed. At the present time nearly all business trans- 
actions are based upon United States currency.—Clair A, Orr, Consul, Barranquilla, 
Colombia. 





BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “‘ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this De- 
partment. 


USURIOUS INTEREST PAID TO NATIONAL BANK—SECURITY TAKEN IN 
NAME OF PRESIDENT—FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS. 
Supreme Court of the United States, December 7, 1903. 
SCHUYLER NATIONAL BANK, ET AL. VS. JAMES GADSDEN, ET AL. 
Where usurious interest is paid to a National bank, the transaction is governed by the laws 


of the United States, though the security is taken in the name of the President of the 
bank in his individual name. 


In error to the Supreme Court of the State of Nebraska to review a judg- 
ment which affirmed a judgment of the district court of Dodge county of 
that State, allowing a recovery by way of set-off of usurious interest paid to 


a National bank. 

This was an action brought in the district court of Nebraska to foreclose 
a mortgage. On August 8, 1890, George Thrush, being indebted to the 
Schuyler National Bank, for money then and theretofore lent, executed a 
note to the bank for the sum of $5,000, payable six months after date. As 
collateral security for the payment of this note, Thrush and his wife executed 
a note and mortgage for $5,000 to one Sumner, who was at that time the 
President of the bank. The collateral note and mortgage were delivered to 
the bank and by it retained. The note made to the bank was renewed by 
the bank from time to time, and various payments of interest and on account 
of the principal were made to the bank, the principal sum thereby being re- 
duced in March, 1894, to $3,000. In that month and year a new note was 
executed to the bank for the principal sum then due and interest, in all, 
$3,229. No money dealings were had at any time between either Thrush 
and his wife and Sumner individually. Thrush and his wife in their answers 
pleaded many payments of usurious interest to the bank during a period of 
five years, and prayed that the amount of such payment might be deducted 
from the principal sum claimed by the bank to be due. The district court 
decided that as the transaction was one with a National bank it was governed 
by the laws of the United States, and, therefore, recovery by way of set-off 
of the usurious interest alleged to have been paid was refused. Recovery cf 
the interest embraced in the claim of the bank was, however, denied, and 
judgment was entered only for the principal sum found to be due and owing 
to the bank. On appeal, the Supreme Court of Nebraska reversed the judg- 
ment of the district court in the particular just noticed, and remanded the 
cause with directions ‘‘to ascertain the amount of money advanced to Thrush 
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by the Schuyler National Bank, deduct therefrom all payments, whether 
of principal or interest, and award foreclosure for the remainder, if any.” 

Mr. JusTICE WHITE: The question for decision is, Did the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska rightly decide that the controversy concerning usurious in- 
terest paid was to be governed by the statutes of Nebraska on that subject, 
and not by the laws of the United States on the same subject, as expressed 
in § 5198 of the Revised Statutes (U. 8. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3493) ? 

We say this is the sole question, because it is undoubted that if the rights 
of the parties are to be determined by the laws of the United States, the 
ruling below was wrong. This results from the prior adjudications of this 
court, holding that where usurious interest has been paid to a National bank, 
the remedy afforded by § 5198 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. Comp. Stat. 
1901, p. 3493), is exclusive, and is confined to an independent action to re- 
cover such usurious payments. (Haseltine vs. Central Nat. Bank, 183 U. 
S. 132, and cases cited.) 

If, on the other hand, the controversy is governed by the local law of 
Nebraska, then the construction and application of that law made by the 
court of last resort of the State is binding. 

In fact, this is not controverted and could not be since the Supreme Court 
of Nebraska conceded that if the contention as to usurious interest ought to 
be determined by the laws of the United States, the conclusion which the 
court reached was erroneous. That court, however, held that the rights of 
the parties were to be measured by the law of the State instead of the law of 
the United States, because the collateral mortgage was not made, eo nomine, 
to the bank, but to an individual. This view was deemed to be fortified by 
the suggestion that, as the collateral note was secured by mortgage on real 
estate, it could not, under the laws of the United States, have been lawfully 
made in favor of a National bank. The collateral note and mortgage, it was, 
therefore, intimated, must. be assumed to have been executed to an indi- 
vidual to avoid the effect of the laws of the United States, and the conse- 
quent knowledge which would have been conveyed to the proper officers of 
the United States that the bank was violating the law. 

The reasoning by which the judgment of the Supreme Court of Nebraska 
was controlled is, in our opinion, erroneous. The court did not hold that, 
because the collateral mortgage was taken in the name of an indvidual, it 
could not be enforced by the bank under the law of Nebraska, but simply 
held that, although it was enforceable by the bank, the remedy as to the usu- 
rious interest was governed exclusively by the State law, upon the theory 
that the transaction was not with the bank. But the usurious interest had 
all been paid, not to the individual upon the collateral note, but to the bank, 
upon the principal obligation held by it. It was this interest so paid to the 
bank on the principal note held by it which was in effect imputed so as to fix 
the amount due. The result of this was to treat the transaction as an indi- 
vidual one in order thereby to exclude the law of the United States, and then 
at once to treat it as a bank transaction for the purpose of ascertaining and 
imputing the sums of usurious interest which had been paid. This was to 
administer the rights of the parties upon distinct and wholly inconsistent the- 
ories. Either it was an individual transaction or it was not. It could not in 
reason have been at one and the same time both the transaction of the bank 
excluding the individual and a dealing between individuals excluding the 

3 
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bank. As the usurious interest for which a remedy was afforded had been 
paid to the bank in dealings by the bank with its debtor, and as the neces- 
sary effect of the judgment below was to reduce the debt due to the bank by 
allowing the imputation ofthe sum of the usurious interest, we are of opinion 
that the controversy was governed by the laws of the United States, and not 
by the law of the State of Nebraska. 

Nor do we think the suggestions made in the opinion of the court below re- 
specting the power of a National bank under the laws of the United States 
to accept real estate security operate in any way to modify the conclusion we 
have just expressed. It is not contended that under the law of Nebraska an 
agent, acting in his own name, may not take security for the benefit of a prin- 
cipal, or that there is or could be any valid statute of the State of Nebraska 
discriminating against National banks, and depriving them of the benefit of 
transactions so consummated. This being true it follows that the taking of 
real estate security by the President of the bank in his individual name, for 
the benefit of the bank, was in legal effect but the taking of security by the 
bank itself. 

Now, it is no longer open tocontroversy that the provisions of the statutes 
of the United States forbidding the taking of real estate security by a Na- 
tional bank for debt coincidentally contracted do not operate to make the 
security void, and thus enable the individual who has contracted with the 
bank to defeat recovery, but simply subjects the bank to be called to account 
by the Government for exceeding its powers. 

In Logan County Nat. Bank vs. Townsend, 139 U. 8S. 67, the rule on this 
subject, as settled by the previous authorities, was thus stated by the court, 
speaking through Mr. Justice Harlan: 

‘In Union Nat. Bank vs. Matthews, 98 U. 8S. 621, it appeared that a Na- 
tional bank loaned money upon the security of a note and a deed of trust of 
lands, both of which were assigned to it. The statute declared that a Na- 
tional banking association could loan money ‘ on personal security,’ and could 
purchase, hold, and convey real estate for certain named purposes, ‘and for 
no others,’ among which was not included the securing of a present loan of 
money by a deed of trust or mortgage on real property. The court while as- 
suming that the statute, by clear implication forbade the bank from making 
a loan on real estate, refused to restrain the bank from enforcing the deed of 
trust. The decision went upon these grounds: That the bank parted with its 
money in good faith; that the question as to the violation of its charter by 
taking title to real estate for purposes unauthorized by law could be raised 
only by the Government in a direct proceeding for that purpose; and that it 
was not open to the plaintiff in that suit, who had contracted with the bank, 
to raise any such question in order to defeat the collection of the amount 
loaned. If any doubt existed as to the scope of the decision in that case it 
was removed by (National Bank vs. Whitney, 103 U. 8. 99) where it was held 
that the right of a National bank to enforce a mortgage of real estate taken 
by it to secure indebtedness then existing, as well as future advances, could 
not be questioned by the debtor, and that a disregard by the bank of the pro- 
visions cf the act of Congress upon that subject only laid the association open 
to proceedings by the Government for exercising powers not conferred by 
law.” 

It follows from the foregoing reasons that the Supreme Court of Nebraska 
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erroneously determined the rights of the parties by the rule of the State law, 
when it should have applied the law of the United States. 
The judgment of the Supreme Court of Nebraska is reversed, and the 
cause is remanded for further proceedings not inconsistent with this opinion. 
Mr. Justice Brown and Justice Brewer dissented. 





COMMERCIAL PAPER TAKEN AS COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR ANTECEDENT 
DEBT. 
Supreme Court of Kansas, January 9, 1904. 
BIRKET vs. ELWARD. 

Anindorsee of a negotiable note taken as collateral security for a pre-existing debt, there 
being no extension of time of payment or other new consideration, except such as may 
be deemed to arise from the acceptance of the paper, is a holder for value and in due 
course of business, and, in the absence of any circumstances charging him with notice, 
is protected against a claim of payment made to the original payee. 


This was an action upon a promissory note, made by John H. Elward and 
William A. R. Elward to the order of one Gilliam. Upon the trial plaintiff 
testified that he acquired the note April 28, 1896, at the time of making a loan 
of $2,000 to Gilliam, as collateral security for such loan. 

The evidence of defendants showed that on May 25, 1896, the Elwards exe- 
cuted a new note and morigage to Gilliam in consideration ofthe satisfaction 
of the old debt and an additional loan of $500 ; that the old papers were sur- 
rendered to John H. Elward, who placed them in a box, which he left in the 
eustody of Gilliam; that on June 25, 1896, a release of the first mortgage, 
executed and acknowledged by Gilliam, was filed for record with the register 
of deeds. The amount due plaintiff from Gilliam was shown to be $814. 
The court instructed the jury that the only question for their determination 
was the date at which plaintiff acquired the note ; that if he acquired it be- 
fore June 25, 1896 (the date of the record of the satisfaction of the mortgage), 
he should recover; that otherwise the verdict should be for the defendants. 
The jury found specially that plaintiff acquired the note after that date, and 
judgment followed for the defendants. 

MASON, J.: It is obvious that plaintiff could only recover on the theory 
that he was an innocent purchaser, and the sole question here involved, 
therefore, is whether one who takes commercial paper as collateral security 
for an existing debt, without an agreement for an extension of time or other 
new consideration, is ever entitled to protection as a bona fide holder. If so, 
the judgment must be reversed; otherwise it must be affirmed. 

The rule in the Federal courts, as well as in those of England and Canada, 
is that the holder of a negotiable note taken as collateral security for a pre- 
existing debt is a holder for value in due course of business, and as such is 
protected against all latent equities of third parties. The State courts that 
have passed upon the question are in irreconcilable conflict. The cases are 
collected in 4 A. and E. Encyel. of L. (2d. Ed.) 290-293, and in 7 Cye. 932- 
935. The lists there given indicate with substantial but not absolute correct- 
ness the line of cleavage. It is to be noted that in each of them Kansas is 
wrongly placed among the States that are committed to the rule stated, upon 
the strength, respectively, of the cases of Bank vs. Dakin, 54 Kan. 656, and 
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Best vs. Crall, 23 Kan. 482. While these cases have a tendency in that direc- 
tion, they do not go the full length indicated. 

In Bank vs. Dakin the note involved was transferred as collateral security 
for a debt created at the time of, and in reliance upon, such transfer, which 
was therefore supported by a new consideration, sufficient upon any theory 
of the law. Inthe opinion a number of cases are cited as supporting the 
proposition that even a pre-existing debt would afford a sufficient considera- 
tion for the purpose, and among them was included Best vs. Crall. In that 
ease the collateral note was in fact transferred as security for a debt that 
already existed, but this was done pursuant to a promise made when such 
original debt was created, so that the effect was the same as though the trans- 
fer had actually been made at that time. 

A careful examination of the cases cited in the lists referred to discloses 
that in the following States the rule of the Federal court has been adopted: 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Texas, Vermont and West Virginia. In California and Ne- 
vada the matter is affected by statutory provisions that the acceptance of the 
security forfeits a right to attach. Nebraska is also now committed to this 
doctrine. (Lashmett vs. Prall, 96 N. W. 152.) Such citations further show 
that in the following States the rule has been denied: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin. North Carolina alsoshould now be plaeed in this list, but there, as well 
as in Tennessee and Virginia, the Legislature has lately changed the rule by 
statute. (See Brooks vs. Sullivan [N. C.] 39 8. E. 822; Bank of Charleston 
vs. Johnson [Tenn.] 59 8. W. 131; Norfolk Co. vs. Cox [Va.] 36 8. E. 380.) 

In New York, in 1897, in a revision of the law of hegotiable instruments, 
it was enacted that ‘‘ value is any consideration sufficient to support a simple 
contract. An antecedent or pre-existing debt constitutes value.” It was 
held in Brewster vs. Shrader (Sup.) 57 N. Y. Supp. 606, that this statute 
changed the law as formerly administered in that State, and that under it 
‘*an indorsee of a note taken as collateral to a pre-existing indebtedness is a 
holder for value, unaffected by equities between the original parties.” But 
in Sutherland vs. Mead (Sup.) 80 N. Y. Supp. 504, this was denied, and it was 
said that the new statute was purely declaratory. We do not discover that 
the New York Court of Appeals has passed upon the effect of this legislation. 

What may fairly be called the minority doctrine originated in New York 
in Bay vs. Coddington, 5 Johns. Ch. 54, the opinion being written by Chan- 
cellor Kent. The leading case in this country on the majority side is Swift 
vs. Tyson, 16 Pet. 1, the opinion being written by Justice Story. It was there 
declared that one who took negotiable paper in payment of or as security for 
a pre existing debt was a holder for value and in due course of business, and 
the argument was made in support of that express proposition. But the 
reference to paper taken as seeurity was not required by the facts of the 
case, and Justice Catron dissented on this ground. 

In Railroad Co. vs. National Bank, 102 U. 8. 14, the same reasoning was 
adopted and applied in a case where the transfer was made merely to secure 
an antecedent debt. The note there involved had several indorsers, and the 
obligation assumed by the last hokler to give them notice of nonpayment 
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was treated asa part of the consideration of the transfer, but the decision 
did not turn upon this treatment. And in American File Co. vs. Garrett, 110 
U. 8S. 288, the principle was applied where there were no prior indorsers. In 
the opinion in Railroad Co. vs. National Bank it was noted (citing 3 Kent’s 
Commentaries, p. 81, note ‘‘b”) that Chancellor Kent, after the decision in 
Swift vs. Tyson, indicated that he was inclined to concur in it, as the plainer 
and better doctrine. The Bay-Coddington Case and the Swift-Tyson Case 
are cited in almost every opinion in which the merits of the question under 
consideration are discussed, and the State courts have ordinarily taken sides 
upon the matter as the arguments of the one decision or the other have ap- 
pealed to them with the greater force. 

In the former case it is said: ‘‘It is the credit given to the paper, and the 
consideration bona fide paid on receiving it, that entitles the holder, on 
grounds of commercial policy, to such extraordinary protection, even in cases 
of the most palpable fraud. It is an exception to the general rule of law, 
and ought not to be carried beyond the necessity that created it.” In the 
latter case it is said: ‘‘ Receiving it [a negotiable instrument] in payment of 
or as security for a pre-existing debt is according to the known usual course 
of trade and business. And why, upon principle, should not a pre-existing 
debt be deemed such a valuable consideration? It is for the benefit and 
convenience of the commercial world to give as wide an extent as practicable 
to the credit and circulation of negotiable paper, that it may pass not only 
as security for new purchases and advances, made upon the transfer thereof, 
but also in payment of, and as security for, pre-existing debts. The creditor | 
is thereby enabled to realize or to secure his debt, and thus may safely give 
a prolonged credit, or forbear from taking any legal steps to enforce his 
rights. The debtor also has the advantage of making his negotiable securi- 
ties of equivalent value to cash. But establish the opposite conclusion, that 
negotiable paper cannot be‘applied in payment of or as security for pre-exist- 
ing debts, without letting in all the equities between the original and ante- 
cedent parties, and the value and circulation of such securities must be 
essentially diminished, and the debtor driven to the embarrassment of mak- 
ing a sale thereof, often at a ruinous discount, to some third person, and 
then by circuity to apply the proceeds to the payment of his debts.” 

Among other arguments advanced in behalf of the majority view are that 
the question is really one of the law merchant —the custom of merchants— 
and that a ‘‘ transfer by a debtor to his creditor of a negotiable instrument, 
to pay or only to secure a prior debt, makes the creditor a holder for value, 
by the custom ” (Bigelow on Bills, Notes & Cheques, 247); that the creditor, 
in accepting a negotiable note, whether or not there are parties to be charged 
by notice, does undertake to exercise some degree of diligence (2 Randolph 
on Commercial Paper, § 804), thereby affording a new consideration, or at all 
events that he ‘is naturally lulled into security and inactivity by crediting 
the face of the note, and he should not be made to suffer by the maker for 
eonfidence which his own promise created ” (1 Daniel on Neg. Inst. § 831a); 
that the true consideration for the transfer is the debt due from the indorser 
to the indorsee, and the obligation to pay or secure said debt; that such 
transfer is a sufficient consideration, because ‘‘ security for the payment of a 
debt actually owing is a good consideration, and sufficient to support a 
transfer of property ” (separate opinion of Justice Bradley in Railroad Co. vs. 
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Nat. Bank, supra). That the policy of the law is to facilitate the transfer of 
negotiable paper free of equities is illustrated by the fact that it is almost 
universally held that one who acquires it in payment of an antecedent debt 
is a bona fide holder (Draper vs. Cowles, 27 Kan. 484; 4 A. & E. Encyel. of 
L. [2d Ed.] 285), whereas the ordinary rule in reference to protection under 
recording acts is that one who accepts property in satisfaction of an existing 
debt is not an innocent purchaser (4 A. & E. Encyel. of L [2d Ed.] 490; 
Dolan vs. Van Demark, 35 Kan. 304; Henderson vs. Gibbs, 39 Kan. 680.) 

Even where the New York doctrine is accepted, an exception is made 
against the plea of lack of consideration when made by an accommodation 
party to the paper transferred as security. (Grocers’ Bank vs. Penfield, 69 
N. Y. 502; Maitland vs. Citizens’ Bank, 40 Md. 540; Smith vs. Wachob [Pa. | 
36 Atl. 221.) 

If the question were a new one, to be determined upon consideration of 
equitable principles, there would be strong reasons for holding that he who 
takes a note merely as security for an existing debt acquires no greater right 
than his debtor had. The reasons given in Mann vs. National Bank, 30 
Kan. 412, for applying this rule to a bank that receives a note from a de- 
positor, and adds the amount to his account, which is not overdrawn, would 
seem to apply to the case of one who receives the paper as collateral for an 
indebtedness already existing. He parts with nothing, and is in no worse 
situation than he was before. It requires no variation of usual procedure to 
save him from loss. But, on the other hand, the same arguinents would 
reach the case of him who takes commercial paper in payment of an existing 
unsecured debt. He likewise is in no way placed in any worse situation than 
he was before, since, while the original debt may be regarded as technically 
canceled, he at all events has his remedy upon the collateral against the per- 
son from whom he received it, whatever defense might be available to the 
maker. He still hasa valid claim against his original debtor, and that is all 
he had in the first place. (See Randolph on Commercial Paper, §§ 461-465.) 
Yet, as has just been said, one acquiring commercial paper under such cir- 
cumstances is held to be protected as an innocent purchaser. 

But the question before us is peculiarly one in which great weight should 
be given to the authorities, and especially to the decisions of the courts of 
the national government, which do not recognize any local law in such 
matters. (Oates vs. National Bank, 100 U. S. 239.) The question is one 
likely to arise frequently in transactions between inhabitants of different 
States. It is important that the law should be uniform in the different juris- 
dictions. !'t was doubtless in recognition of this consideration that the Legis- 
latures of North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and possibly New York, as 
already noted, have lately by statute brought their local law on the subject 
into harmony with the general law as administered by the Federal and by 
the greater number of the State courts. We prefer to hold, in accordance 
with the weight of authority, that an indorsee of negotiable paper taken as 
security for a pre-existing debt is a holder for value and in due course of 
business, and therefore, in the absence of any circumstances charging him 
with notice, is protected against a claim of payment made to the original 
payee. 

It is to be noted that the petition in this case alleges that the note in 
question was indorsed by Gilliam to plaintiff. This statement was not denied 
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under oath, and was therefore not put in issue. The record shows that the 
note, with all indorsements, was offered in evidence as a part of plaintiff’s 
deposition, but the purported copy does not show any indorsement. In the 
state of the pleadings, this isnot material; but, of course, if the note was not 
actually indorsed by Gilliam, plaintiff was not in fact a bona fide holder. 

The judgment is reversed, and the cause remanded fora newtrial. All 
the Justices concurring. 


PROMISSORY NOTE DISCOUNTED BY BANK—WHEN BANK HOLDER IN DUE 
COURSE—PAYMENT OF PART OF PROCEEDS BEFORE NOTICE OF IN- 
FIRMITY. 

New York Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Third Department, March, 1904. 
ALBANY COUNTY BANK vs. PEOPLE'S CO-OPERATIVE ICE COMPANY. 

A bank is not the holder of a note in due course as defined by the Negotiable Instruments 
Law when the proceeds thereof are simply credited to the person from whom it was 
purchased and not paid out until the bank had notice of an infirmity in the instrument 
or defect in the title of the person from whom it was purchased. 

A bank which purchases in due course of business a promissory note of the payee before 
maturity, placing the price thereof to his credit, and retains the same until after knowl- 
edge that there is an entire failure of consideration as between the maker and the payee, 
cannot subsequently give to the payee the proceeds of the note and retain the right to 
insist that it is a holder for value and protected from any defense existing between the 
maker and payeee. 


This action was brought on a promissory note of which the following is a 


copy: 
“NEw YorK, May 20, 1902. 
$1000. Five months after date we promise to pay to the order of Edward McCabe one 
thousand dollars at Union Square Bank, N. Y., with interest, value received. 
THE PEOPLE’S CO-OPERATIVE ICE Co, 
S. MEHRBACH, Pres’t. 
8S. C. BLAKE, Treas.” 


There was no dispute about the execution of the note and its delivery to 
the payee. Edward McCabe, the payee, had been a regular customer of the 
plaintiff for eight or ten years. He kept an account at the bank and always 
had a balance to his eredit. On October 16, four days before the note be- 
came due, McCabe, at plaintiff’s bank, presented the note to the Cashier and 
asked him to discount it, and the note was accepted without further conver- 
sation and MeCabe’s account was credited with the amount of the note less 
sixty-eight cents discount. 

When the note became due it was duly presented for payment at the 
Union Square Bank, N. Y., and payment demanded, which was refused, 
whereupon the note was duly protested for non-payment. On November 17 
McCabe again called at the bank and produced another note exactly the same 
in every respect as the one previously discounted, except that it was payable 
six months after its date instead of five months after its date, and asked the 
Cashier to discount it, and such note was accepted without further conversa- 
tion, and McCabe’s account was credited with the amount less fifty-two cents 
discount. 

On October 16, at the time the note was first discounted, McCabe had to 
his credit with the plaintiff $1,580.14. The amount placed to his credit on 
discounting said note was $1,024.32, making the amount to his credit with 
the plaintiff on that day $2,604.46. That amount remained without further 
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deposits and without any checks being paid therefrom until the day the sec- 
ond note was discounted. When the second note was discounted the amount 
placed to the credit of McCabe as the proceeds of such note was $1,029.48. 
On that day, whether before or after the credit of the second note does not 
appear, one check of $15 was paid by plaintiff. McCabe then had a balance 
of $3,618.94 to his credit. On October 29, 1902, the plaintiff sued the de- 
fendant-appellant and said McCabe on said first note. 

The complaint alleged the making and delivery of the note, its presenta- 
tion for payment, and that payment was refused. McCabe did not answer 
or appear in the action, but the defendant-appellant appeared in the action 
November 13, and served its answer December 11, 1902, and the answer of 
defendant-appellant admits the making and delivery of said note, and denies 
the other allegations of the complaint, and as a separate and distinct defense 
alleges in detail the making of an agreement in writing between the deferd- 
ant-appellant and said Edward McCabe, and the giving by said defendant- 
appellant to said McCabe of seven notes of like date and form, payable one each 
month, commencing August 20, 1902, and ending February 20, 19038, and it fur- 
ther alleged with some detail the facts by which it claims that the consideration 
for the giving of said notes wholly failed. The note in suit is one of the seven 
notes so given. The deposit to the credit of McCabe in the plaintiff’s bank of 
$3,618.94 remained therein without change on November 21, 1902. On Decem- 
ber 30, 1902, McCabe had a balance to his credit with the plaintiff of $4,403.93. 
At the time of the trial McCabe did not have any money on deposit with the 
plaintiff, but when the same was drawn from the bank does not appear, and 
it does not appear whether McCabe drew any money from his account with 
the plaintiff between November 21, 1902, and December 30, 1902. At the 
time the note was discounted McCabe was not in any way indebted to the 
bank. 

On the trial, it was conceded by defendant that it had no further testi- 
mony that it desired to produce relating to plaintiff’s knowledge of the maker’s 
defense to the note. At the time plaintiff discounted the note, the court refused 
to allow the defendant to produce testimony relating to its defense, and di- 
rected the jury to find a verdict in favor of the plaintiff for the amount of the 
note, with interest, and a verdict was found accordingly. 

CHASE, J.: The question is presented by this appeal whether a bank which 
purchases in due course of business a promissory note of the payee therein 
named before maturity and places the purchase price thereof to the credit of 
such payee and retains the same until after knowledge that there is an entire 
failure of consideration for the note as between the maker and the payee 
thereof, can subsequently give to the payee the proceeds of the note and re- 
tain the right to insist that it is a holder for value and protected from any de- 
fense existing between said maker and payee. 

The question is here free from any complication that may arise where such 
payee’s account is an active one and the balance is materially changing from 
day today. The evidence is undisputed that the proceeds of the note were 
deposited to the payee’s account, and such proceeds of the note (excepting, 
perhaps, $15 thereof), and also a much larger amount remained on deposit with 
the plaintiff, not only until the note was dishonored, but until long after the 
plaintiff brought this action, and, so far as appears, until long after deiend- 
ant’s answer was served. 
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The Negotiable Instruments Law (chapter 612, Laws of 1897) provides: 

‘** Section 96. A holder in due course holds the instrument free from any 
defect of title of prior parties and free from defenses available to prior parties 
among themselves, and may enforce payment of the instrument for the full 
amount thereof against all parties liable thereon. 

Section 91. A holder in due course is a holder who has taken the instru- 
ment under the following conditions: 

1. That it is complete and regular upon its face. 

2. That he became the holder of it before it was overdue and without 
notice that it had been previously dishonored, if such was the fact. 

3. That he took it in good faith and for value. 

4, That at the time it was negotiated to him he had no notice of any in- 
firmity in the instrument or defect in the title of the person negotiating it. 

Section 51. Value is any consideration sufficient to support a simple con- 
tract. 

Section 93. Where the transferee receives notice of any infirmity in the 
instrument or defect in the title of the person negotiating the same before he 
has paid the full amount agreed to be paid therefor, he will be deemed a 
holder in due course only to the extent of the amount theretofore paid by 
him.” 

A deposit by a bank of the proceeds of a note to the account of a custo- 
mer is not of itself payment for the note. Itis simply a promise by the bank 
to pay such proceeds to the customer by honoring his checks or drafts in the 
ordinary way pursued by banking institutions. The bank does not by such 
transaction transfer the title to any particular money to its customer. The 
bank becomes a debtor to the customer to the amount of such credit. 

It is said by the Supreme Court of the United States in the New York 
County National Bank vs. Massey (U. 8. N. Y. Law Journal, January 14, 
1904) : . 

‘*Tt cannot be denied that, except under special circumstances, or where 
there is a statute to the contrary, a deposit of money upon general account 
with a bank creates the relation of debtor and creditor. The money deposited 
becomes a part of the general fund of the bank, to be dealt with by it as 
other moneys, to be lent to customers and parted with at the will of the bank, 
and the right of the depositor is to have this debt repaid in whole or in part 
by honoring checks drawn against the deposit. It creates an ordinary debt, 
not a privilege or right of fiduciary character (Bank of the Republic vs. Mil- 
lard, 10 Wall. 152).”” Or, as is defined by Mr. Justice White in the case of 
Davis vs. Elmira Savings Bank (161 U. S. 288): ‘‘ The deposit of money by a 
customer with his banker is one of loan, with the superadded obligation that 
the money isto be paid, when demanded by a check ” (Stanley vs. Kimball’s 
Assignee, 92 U. 8S. 369). 

The Court of Appeals, in tna National Bank vs. Fourth National Bank 
(46 N. Y. 82), say: ‘‘The relation of banker and customer in respect to de- 
posits is that of debtor and creditor. When deposits are received they belong 
to the bank as part of its general funds, and the banker becomes the debtor 
to the depositor and agrees to discharge the indebtedness by paying the 
checks of the depositor. his creditor. The contract between the parties is 
purely legal, and has no element of a trust in it.” 

The rights of parties where a note has been discounted by a bank and the 
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proceeds credited on the books of the bank to the person from whom it was 
purchased have been repeatedly stated by text writers and by the court, from 
some of whom we quote as follows: Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, 5th 
ed., at section 779 b, says: ‘‘The apparent purchase must have been a pur- 
chase in fact, and not a mere bookkeeping entry. Mere discount and credit 
do not, of themselves, constitute a bona fide purchaser for value. To occupy 
that position the holder must actually have parted with something of value 
for the note. Thus, where a bank discounted a note for a company and cred- 
ited it with the amount, the credit, on account of other deposits, subsequently 
increasing so that at the time of suit on the note the bank had actually paid 
nothing for it, it was held not a purchaser for value, and that its remedy was 
to tender the note back to the company, and cancel the credit.” 

In Eaton and Gilbert on Commercial Paper (p. 306) it is said: ‘‘ A bank 
by merely discounting a bill or note and placing the proceeds to the credit of 
the payee does not become a holder for value, but when the bank on the 
strength of such credit has relinquished securities in its possession or made 
advances to, or paid the checks of, the payee, it becomes a holder for value.” 

In Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure (vol. 7, 929) it is said: ‘‘ While the 
authorities are not entirely uniform upon the subject, it is fairly well settled 
that a bank, by discounting negotiable paper, placing the same to the credit 
of the depositor, and honoring his checks or drafts, surrendering to him se- 
curities, or in some other manner making advances and extending its credit 
on the faith of such deposit, thereby becomes a holder for value. But the 
mere discounting and crediting of the amount on the depositor’s account 
without making payment or incurring any increased obligation or liabilities 
is not sufficient.” 

In American and English Ency. of Law (vol. 4, 208) it is said: ‘‘ Where a 
bank discounts paper for a depositor who is not in its debt and gives him 
credit upon its book for the proceeds of such paper, it is not a bona fide 
holder for value, so as to be protected against infirmities in the paper, unless 
in addition to the mere fact of crediting the depositor with the proceeds of 
the paper some other and valuable consideration passes. Such transaction 
simply creates the relation of debtor and creditor between the bank and the 
depositor; and so long as that relation continues and the deposit is not 
drawn out the bank is held subject to the equities of prior parties even 
though the paper has been taken before maturity and without notice.” 

In Thompson vs. Sioux Falls National Bank (150 U. 8S. 23) it is said: ‘‘The 
mere credit of a check upon the books of a bank which may be canceled at 
any time does not make the bank a bona fide purchaser for value. If after 
such credit and before payment for value upon the faith thereof the holder 
received notice of the invalidity of the check he cannot become a bona fide 
holder by subsequent payment.” 

In Central National Bank vs. Valentine (18 Hun, 419) the court say: ‘‘ The 
plaintiff by its President discounted the notes and gave the makers credit on 
the books of the bank for the amount, no money was actually paid, or thing 
of value parted with by the plaintiff, upon the strength of the indorsement 
or the discount. Under such circumstances the plaintiff cannot be regarded 
the bona fide holder of said notes for value as we understand the law as 
settled by the adjudications upon that question. The mere giving of credit 
by entering the amount on the books, and not actually parting with a dollar 
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upon the strength of the indorsement, cannot be regarded parting with value 
in the sense which the law contemplates. The parties in whose favor the 
credit was given might never draw or appropriate any portion of the funds.” 

In Dykman vs. Northbridge (80 Hun, 258) the court cited Central Na- 
tional Bank vs. Valentine (supra), and, referring to the facts in the case be- 
fore it, said: ‘‘ The bank could not become a holder for value of the note by 
crediting its amount to the Cashier. Unless he received the money as an in- 
dividual and not as Cashier the bank parted with nothing as a consideration 
for the note.” 

In the Sixth National Bank of New York vs. Lorillard Brick Works Co. 
(46 N. Y. St. Report, 235) the court, referring to a note that had been dis- 
counted and the proceeds credited to the payee on the books of the bank, 
say: ‘‘The plaintiff must have actually paid out and parted with the proceeds 
of the discount before it could acquire an indisputable title thereto.” 

In Clarke National Bank vs. Bank of Albion (52 Barb. 592) the court, re- 
ferring to a check purchased by plaintiff of Ward & Bro., say: ‘‘The credit 
of the avails of the check to Ward & Bro. on the books of the bank was in no 
sense a paying over. The sum agreed upon as the price of the check was not 
by that act parted with and placed beyond the control of the plaintiff. * * * 
The plaintiff upon receiving notice of dishonor had an undoubted right to 
erase the credit as it did, and restore it only at the special instance of Ward 
& Bro. No argument ean prove that the bank had prior to notice of dishonor 
parted with value for this check.” 

From the authorities quoted it will be seen that a bank is not a holder of 
a note in due course, as defined by the Negotiable Instruments Law, when 
the proceeds of the note are simply credited to the person from whom it was 
purchased, and not paid out until the bank had notice of an infirmity in the 
instrument or defect in the title of the person from whom the note was pur- 
chased. Section 93 of the Négotiable Instruments Law seems to be declara- 
tory of the law as uniformly stated in the decisions of this and other States. 
If it is conceded that the plaintiff had notice of an infirmity in the instrument 
in suit, or of defect in the title of MeCabe thereto, before it paid out the full 
amount agreed to be paid therefor, the defendant-appellant was entitled to 
give evidence of its defense by the express terms of the statute. 

The effect of notice of dishonor of a note is stated in Daniel on Negotiable 
Instruments (5th ed., see. 7&2), as follows: ‘‘If it were not paid at maturity 
it is then considered as dishonored; and, although still transferable in like 
manner and form as before, yet the fact of its dishonor, which is apparent 
from its face, is equivalent to notice to the holder that he takes it subject to 
its infirmities, and can acquire no better title than his transferrer. The doc- 
trine applicable to this subject has been admirably stated by Chief Justice 
Shaw, who says: ‘ Where a negotiable note is found in circulation after it is 
due it carries suspicion on the face of it. The question instantly arises, why 
is it in circulation? Why is it not paid? Here is something wrong. There- 
fore, although it does not give the indorsee notice of any specific matter of 
defense, such as set-off, payment, or fraudulent accusation, yet it puts him 
on inquiry; he takes only such title as the indorser himself has, and sub- 
ject to any defense which might be made if the suit were brought by the 
indorser.’”’ 

Whether notice of dishonor of a note is alone sufficient in all cases to con- 
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stitute notice of an infirmity in the instrument, or defect in title of the per- 
son negotiating the same, is not necessary now to determine. The facts be- 
fore the court when it refused to allow the defendant-appellant to produce 
evidence relating to its defense were such that the evidence should have been 
received. F 

The judgment should be reversed and a new trial granted, with costs to 
the appellant to abide the event. 

All concur. 


NATIONAL BANKS—ASSESSMENT TO RESTORE IMPAIRED CAPITAL—BY 
WHOM TO BE MADE. 
Supreme Court of the United States, January 18, 1904. 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK OF PORTLAND Vs. WEINHARD. 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK OF PORTLAND vs. WILLIAMS. 


The directors of a National bank have no power to levy an assessment upon the stock for 
the purpose of restoring impaired capital, but such assessment must be made by the 
stockholders. 


In error to the Supreme Court of Oregon. 

These actions were brought by Henry Weinhard and George H. Williams 
against the Commercial National Bank, of Portland, Oregon, to recover the 
value of certain shares of the stock of such bank owned by them and sold by 
the bank for failure of the holders to pay an assessment thereon. 

The capital stock of the bank having become impaired, the Comptroller 
of the Currency directed that an assessment of $250,000 be made upon the 
stock, or that the bank go into liquidation. After the receipt of this notice 
the directors of the bank made an assessment of $50 per share, and notice 
thereof was served upon the stockholders. Weinhard and Williams failed to 
pay the assessment of the stock owned by them, and it was sold for the 
amount of the assessment. Their contention, which was sustained by the 
State courts, was that the directors in thus assessing and selling the stock 
exceeded their powers. 

Mr. Justice Day delivered the opinion of the court: 

This case requires the construction of § 5205 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States as amended (U. 8S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3495). The section is 
as follows: 

‘* Every association which shall have failed to pay up its capital stock, as 
required by law, and every association whose capital stock shall have become 
impaired by losses or otherwise, shall within three months after receiving no- 
tice thereof from the Comptroller of the Currency, pay the deficiency in the 
capital stock, by assessment upon the shareholders pro rata for the amount 
of capital stock held by each; and the Treasurer of the United States shall 
withhold the interest upon all bonds held by him in trust for any such asso- 
ciation, upon notification from the Comptroller of the Currency, until other- 
wise notified by him. If any such association shall fail to pay up its capital 
stock, and shall refuse to go into liquidation, as provided by law, for three 
months after receiving notice from the Comptroller, a Receiver may be ap- 
pointed to close up the business of the association, according to the provis- 
ions of section fifty-two hundred and thirty-four (U. 8S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 
3507). [And provided, That if any shareholder or shareholders of such bank 
shall neglect or refuse, after three months’ notice, to pay the assessment, as 
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provided in this section, it shall be the duty of the board of directors to cause 
a sufficient amount of the capital stock of such shareholder or shareholders 
to be sold at public auction (after thirty days’ notice shall be given by post- 
ing such notice of sale in the office of the bank, and by publishing such no- 
tice in a newspaper of the city or town in which the bank is located, or in a 
newspaper published nearest thereto) to make good the deficiency, and the 
balance, if any, shall be returned to such delinquent shareholder or share- 
holders. |” 

The assessment in this case was made by the board of directors without 
any action of the stockholders of the association, and the defendants in error 
having failed to pay the same upon notice, their stock was sold as directed in 
the statute. It is claimed that an assessment by the directors without action 
of the stockholders was without authority of law, and amounted to a conver- 
sion of the stock. This view was sustained in the Supreme Court of Oregon. 
The assessment ordered by the Comptroller was for the purpose of restoring 
the capital of the bank and thus enabling it to continue its business. Ample 
power is conferred upon the Comptroller for this purpose. His action is in 
aid of other sections of the law preventing a withdrawal of the capital, or 
the making of dividends when losses have been sustained equal to the undi- 
vided profits. (Sections 5202-5204, Rev. Stat. U. 8S. Comp. Stat. 1901, pp. 
3494-3495.) When the notice is received from the Comptroller by the bank 
under § 5205, the association has no authority to review or gainsay the neces- 
sity thereof. That question is concluded by the action of the Comptroller. 
The money to be raised for the continuance of the business may or may not 
be used in the liquidation of debts. The assessment is entirely different from 
that provided for in § 5151 (U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3465) calling upon the 
individual responsibility of shareholders for the payment of debts. Under 
the last-named section the stockholder is required to pay such assessments 
as may be made, to meet the outstanding obligations of the bank, within the 
limit of an amount equal to the par value of the stock in addition to the 
amount invested therein. He has no election of payment, but is required to 
meet this liability, created by law for the benefit of creditors. Under § 5205 
the amount paid is subject to the control of the board of directors in the con- 
tinued operations of the bank. If the stockholders are to have a voice in 
making or declining to make the assessment, they may well hesitate to in- 
trust more capital to the control of a board under whose management it has 
already been impaired. Certain powers are conferred by law upon the di- 
rectors. 

Section 5136 (U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3455) provides that the associa- 
tion shall have power— 

‘*Sixth. To prescribe, by its board df directors, by-laws not inconsistent 
with law, regulating the manner in which its stock shall be transferred, its 
directors elected or appointed, its officers appointed, its property transferred, 
its general business conducted, and the privileges granted to it by law ex- 
ercised and enjoyed. 

Seventh. To exercise, by its board of directors, or duly authorized 
officers or agents, subject to law, all such incidental powers as shall be neces- 
sary to carry on the business of banking; by discounting and negotiating 
promissory notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and other evidences of debt; by 
receiving deposits; by buying and selling exchange, coin and bullion; by 
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loaning money on personal security; and by obtaining, issuing, and circulat- 
ing notes according to the provisions of this title.” 

And, again, by § 5145 (U. 8. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3463) it is declared that 
the ‘‘affairs” of the corporation ‘‘shall be managed by not less than five 
directors.” 

Thus the directors are given authority to transact the usual and ordinary 
business of National banks. Obviously, the power conferred may be exercised 
in all usual transactions through the executive officers of the bank, without 
consultation with the stockholders. In the present case the question to be 
dealt with is vital to the continuance of the life of the association, as only by 
eomplying with the requirement of the Comptroller in assessing a sum suffi- 
cient to make up the impaired capital of the bank can its business be con- 
tinued. The shareholders, by their contracts of subscription, have agreed to 
pay in the amount of capital stock subscribed, and to discharge the addi- 
tional liability imposed by the statute. They have not contracted to meet 
assessments at the will of the directors to perpetuate the business of a pos- 
sibly losing concern. It would be going far beyond the usual powers con- 
ferred upon directors to permit them to thus control the corporation. Cor- 
porate powers conferred upon a board of directors usually refer to the ordi- 
mary business transactions of the corporation. (Chicago City R. Co. vs. Aller- 
ton, 18 Wall. 233, 21 L. ed. 902.) The assessment is required by the Comp- 
troller, not by the directors. The association is to receive notice thereof, and 
action must be taken by the association to meet the requirements of the 
Comptroller under the statute. It is provided that if the association fail to 
pay up its capital stock, and refuse to go into liquidation, as provided by 
law, for three months after receiving notice from the Comptroller, a Receiver 
may be appointed to close up the business of the association according to the 
provisions of § 5234. This important provision is entitled to much weight in 
determining the proper construction of the statute. The assessment may be 
avoided, and the amount required is not payable, if the association decides 
to go into liquidation. Provision for voluntary liquidation is made in § 5220 
(U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3503), wherein authority is given to liquidate 
upon a vote of shareholders owning two-thirds of the stock. Such liquida- 
tion does not prevent the assessment of stockholders under § 5151 for the 
benefit of creditors, and the enforcement of the liability of the shareholders 
in an action bya Receiver or directly by the creditors. (Rev. Stat. § 5234, U. 
S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3507; § 2, act of June 30, 1876, 19 Stat. at L. 63, 
chap. 156), as amended, U. 8S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3509.) The section re- 
ferred to (5234) directs the appointment of a Receiver to take possession of 
the books, records, and assets of the association, to collect the debts and 
claims belonging to it, and among other things, if necessary, to pay the 
debts of the association, to enforce the individual liability of the share- 
holders. 

We are of opinion that § 5205 is intended to and does confer upon the 


association the privilege of declining to make the assessment to make good 


the deficiency to the capital, and to elect instead to wind up the business of 
the bank under § 5220, which provides for voluntary liquidation by a vote of 
two-thirds of the shareholders. The question is, Who shall exercise this 
privilege, and determine the future of the association,—is it the directors or 
the shareholders who have this right of decision? The origin and continua- 
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tion of the association would seem to be matters in which the owners, and 
not the managers, of the bank are primarily interested. If these are priv- 
ileges of the shareholders, and only exercisable by them, this case presents a 
total lack of the exertion of the power by those upon whonn it is legally con- 
ferred, as no action of the shareholders was had in the present case in mak- 
ing the assessment. Action upon the Comptroller’s order involves extra- 
ordinary action of the association, and determines its future operations or 
liquidation, and is not found within the powers conferred upon the directers 
for the management of the business of the bank. If this were not so, then 
the decision of a question of such vital importance is left to the directors, 
who may or may not be large holders of stock. As it is a matter foreign to 
the powers of such boards, and not conferred by statute or required for the 
transaction of the business of the bank, we think it was intended to be vested 
in the shareholders. Whether a given power is to be exercised by the direc- 
tors or the shareholders depends upon its nature and the terms of the en- 
abling act. In certain instances the law specifically requires the action of the 
association to be taken by its incorporators or shareholders. (Sections 5133, 
5134, 5136, 5143, Rev. Stat. U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, pp. 3454, 3455, 3463.) 

These sections regulate matters not pertaining to the ordinary business of 
the bank intrusted to the directors. They deal with the exercise of those 
powers which concern the organization of the corporation, the amount of its 
capital stock, and kindred matters. 

In § 5205 the requirement of the Comptroller is that the association’ make 
the assessment. It is the ‘‘association” which is required to pay up the 
stock or go into liquidation. The payment of the assessments must come 
from the shareholders, and we are of the opinion that the statute contem- 
plates action upon the alternatives presented in the statute by the associa- 
tion composed of its shareholders. 

It is true, as suggested by.the learned counsel for the plaintiff in error, 
that it requires a two-thirds vote of the stockholders to put the bank into 
liquidation under § 5220; but if the assessment is not carried, and the share- 
holders have not a two-thirds vote favoring liquidation, the bank is put in 
liquidation, and the shareholders’ liability is the statutory one for the benefit 
of creditors, and not a venture of more capital in the enterprise, with a pos- 
sible stockholders’ liability upon the liquidation of the bank if it shall ulti- 
mately fail. Again, if the determination of this matter is entirely left to the 
directors, they may, by declining to make the assessment, force a liquidation 
of the bank, although the shareholders—the real owners of the property—be 
willing to make good the impaired capital, and continue the business. 

On the other hand, if the the directors may assess to make good impaired 
capital, the shareholder must pay the assessment or submit to the sale of his 
stock. Such extraordinary powers are far beyond those required in the 
management of the bank’s affairs or conferred in the sections of the law de- 
fining those conferred upon the directors. In Delano vs. Butler, 118 U. 8. 
634, 653, 30 L. ed. 260, 265, 7 Sup. Ct. Rep. 39, 46, while the question was not 
directly involved, in speaking of assessments under the act, Mr. Justice Mat- 
thews, delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

‘* The assessment imposed upon the stockholders by their own vote, for the 
purpose of restoring their lost capital, as a consideration for the privilege of 
continuing business, and to avoid liquidation under § 5205 of the Revised 
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Statutes, is not the assessment contemplated by § 5151, by which the share- 
holders of every National banking association may be compelled to discharge 
their individual responsibility for the contracts, debts, and engagements of 
the association. The assessment as made under § 5205 is voluntary, made by 
the stockholders themselves, paid into the general funds of the bank as a 
further investinent in the capital stock, and disposed of by its officers in the 
ordinary course of its business. It may or may not be applied by them to 
the payment of creditors, and, in the ordinary course of business, certainly 
would not be applied, as in cases of liquidation, to the payment of creditors 
ratably; whereas, under § 5151, the individual liability does not arise, except 
in case of liquidation, and for the purpose of winding up the affairs of the 
bank. The assessment under that section is made by authority of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, is not voluntary, and can be applied only to the sat- 
isfaction of the creditors equally and ratably.” 

We concur in this reasoning. The assessment under § 5205 provides for a 
sum to continue the operations of the bank, and if unpaid subjects the stock 
of the shareholders to sale to make good the deficiency in its collection. 
Shareholders are given the right to go into liquidation, subjecting themselves, 
it is true, to the liability of the assessment for the benefit of creditors under 
§ 5151 to an amount equal to the par value of their stock, if needed to make 
good the indebtedness of the bank, but risking no further investment of new 
capital in the continued business of the bank. The choice of methods is 
with the shareholders, and to them is addressed the decision of the question 
and the making of the assessment if that course is determined upon. (Hulitt 


vs. Bell, 85 Fed. 98.) Inthe present case the assessment was made by the 
directors without action by the shareholders, and, not being within the 
statute, was void. It follows that the Supreme Court of Oregon properly af- 
firmed the judgment of the lower court in which the value of the stock sold 


was recovered. 
Judgment affirmed. 


CERTIFICATION—EFFECTS OF. 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, July 9, 1903. 





CENTRAL GUARANTEE TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT CoO. vs. WHITE. 


When a check is certified, it becomes an obligation of the bank to the payee or holder, and 
the amount is withdrawn from the depositor’s account as effectually as if paid over to 


him. 


This was an action by the Central Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany against William 8. White and another, administrators of William White, 
deceased, to recover on a check alleged to have been drawn by the deceased 
for the sum of $1,500 in favor of the son, shortly before the death of the 
father. The defense was that the check had been obtained by fraud and im- 
position, the drawer being mentally incompetent. 

MITCHELL, J. (omitting part of the opinion): A check by a depositor on 
his account, certified by the bank, becomes an obligation of the bank to the 
payee or holder, and in the absence of fraud or similar exceptionable cireum- 
stances the amount is as much withdrawn from the depositor’s account as if 
the money had been paid over the counter. The check in controversy was 
certified in the regular course of business during the lifetime of the drawer. 
All questions of consideration, etc., raised by the appellants are irrelevant. 
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NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 


[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B., Barrister, Toronto.) 


PROMISSORY NOTE—ENDORSEMENT—EVIDENCE TO VARY WRITTEN CON- 
TRACT—BILLS OF EXCHANGE ACT, SEC. 55, SUB. SEC. 2. 


EMMERSON vs. ERWIN (British Columbia Law Reports, Vol. 10, p. 101). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: This was an action to recover the amount of a 
promissory note made by the Great Northwest Canning Company payable to 
the defendant Erwin. Erwin and the other defendant endorsed the promis- 
sory note and delivered it to the plaintiff, by whom it was accepted as part 
payment for a piano. In the action Erwin pleaded and endeavored to show 
by evidence that at the time the note was given tothe plaintiff the latter had 
agreed that Erwin should not be liable on the note. It was objected that 
evidence of this nature could not be given to vary a written contract, and 
that a promissory note was a written contract within the meaning of this 
rule. 

JUDGMENT (DRAKE, J.): Parol evidence will not be received to show that 
a person who endorses a promissory note for another for valuable considera- 
tion stipulated at the time that he was not to be liable by reason of such endorse- 
ment. While sub. see. 2 of sec. 61 of the Bills of Exchange Act provides 
that the rights of a holder of a promissory note may be renounced as against 
any party to it, such renunciation must be in writing. 





PROMISSORY NOTE—ILLEGAL CONSIDERATION—CONTRACT IN RESTRAINT 
OF MARRIAGE—INSANITY. 


CROWDER Vs. SULLIVAN (Ontario Law Reports, Vol. 6, p. 708). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: This was an action brought ona promissory note 
for $1,500, made in September, 1900, by Albert Rose, payable three years 
after date to the plaintiff with interest at five per cent. The plaintiff is an 
unmarried woman who for some years prior to the date of the note had been 
living in the service of Rose, now deceased, as his cook and housekeeper. In 
1893 a farmer named Levere, who lived in the neighborhood, became engaged 
to be married to the plaintiff. Rose endeavored to induce her to break off 
the engagement and remain in his service, and promised her a note for $1,500 
if she would doso. This agreement was come to and the note sued on was 
given. A few months after giving the note Rose became suddenly insane and 
died shortly afterwards. 

The defences were: 

1. That there was no consideration for the note. 

2. That if there was any consideration it was illegal. 

JUDGMENT (STREET, J.): It appears, therefore, that the only consideration 
for the giving of the note was the agreement made in 1897. Put shortly, that 
agreement was that if she, the plaintiff, would not marry Levere or any other 
man so long as the deceased lived, but would remain with him during his life, he 
would do one or other of the three things above mentioned; and the plain- 
tiff claims that having kept her promise, there was a good consideration for 
the note. It is plain that this is not a matter of mere wages, but a bonus to 

4 
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the plaintiff for abandoning her prospect of marrying during the life of the 
deceased, and instead remaining in the service of the deceased. 

The deceased at the time of the promise was about sixty years of age and 
apparently in excellent health. The plaintiff at the time was a young woman 
of the age, I think, of twenty-eight or thirty. 

I think this was a contract in restraint of marriage for an unreasonable 
period, and that the consideration for the note was therefore an illegal one, 
and that no recovery can be had upon it. 

Upon this ground, however, the action must be dismissed with costs, ex- 
cept those of the issue found in the plaintiff's favor; those costs are to be set 
off by the defendant. 





CHOSE IN ACTION—ASSIGNMENT OF MONEY PAYABLE“ IN RESPECT OF THE 
CONTRACT” —DAMAGES FOR INTERFERENCE WITH THE WORK—ATTACH- 
MENT OF DEBTS. 


GRAHAM vs, BOURQUE (Six Ontario Law Reports, page 700). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: The facts of this case were stated in the report 
given at page 361 of Vol. 68 of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. A further appeal 
was taken on behalf of Graham, the judgment creditor, to the divisional 
court against the decision which had previously been given in favor of the 
Bank of Ottawa. Judgment of the divisional court was delivered by 
MeMahon, J. 

JUDGMENT: It was contended by counsel for the appellant that an assign- 
ment of ‘‘all and every sum or sums of money * * * to become due and 
payable * * * inrespect of acertainecontract * * * forthe construc- 
tion of section 3 of the main drain in the city of Ottawa” would not include 
the damages awarded to the plaintiff against the city of Ottawa, as these 
damages must be regarded as something dehors the contract, and therefore 
not included in the assignment. 

This case, in some of its features, is not unlike that of Bush vs. Trustees 
of Whitehaven (1888) only reported in 52 J. P. 392 and Hudson on Building 
Contracts, 2nd ed., vol. 2, p. 121, and is governed by the principles enun- 
ciated in that case. 

In that ease Bush contracted with the defendants on June 28 to lay a cer- 
tain conduit pipe, and the defendants agreed to be ready at all times to give 
Bush possession of the sites to enable him to proceed with the construction of 
the works. The plaintiff began work on July 12, but the whole of the land was 
not available until October 6. In consequence of this delay, the work was 
thrown into the winter months, and the contractor was put to heavy extra 
expense, for which he sued the defendants. 

The conditions upon which the works were performed and binding on the 
contractor were very stringent, section eleven providing, inter alia, that ‘* the 
non-delivery in the manner aforesaid of the use of any such site, or any part 
thereof, shall not vitiate or affect the contract, nor any provision therein or 
in this specification contained, nor entitle the contractor to any increased al- 
lowance in respect of money, time, or otherwise, unless the engineer way 
grant him any extension of time, and then only to that extent under the pro- 
visions for that purpose hereinafter contained.” 

Section 22: ‘‘The contractor shall complete and deliver up to the trustees 
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the whole of the works within a period of, ete. * * * Provided always, 
that if by reason of the non-possession of the site required for the purposes 
of the work, or by reason of any additions to the work (which additions the 
engineer is hereby authorized to make), or in consequence of strikes or other 
unavoidable circumstances, the contractor shall, in the opinion of the en- 
gineer, have been unduly delayed, it shall be lawful for the engineer, if he 
shall so think fit, to extend the time, without thereby prejudicing or any way 
affecting the validity of the contract or the sufficiency of the tender, or the 
adequacy of the sums or prices therein mentioned.” 

The case was tried before Cave, J., and a special jury. The learned trial 
judge submitted a number of questions to the jury, the fifth of which was: 
‘* Were the conditions of the contract so completely changed, in consequence 
of the defendants’ inability to hand over the sites of the work as required, 
as to make the special provisions of the contract inapplicable?’ The answer 
was ‘‘ yes” (Hudson, p. 122). The damages suffered by reason of the inabil- 
ity of the defendants to hand over the sites required for the purposes of the 
work were £600 over and above the contract price (Hudson, p. 122); and 
judgment was entered for the plaintiff for £893, the aggregate amount that 
was found to be due from the defendants (52 J. P., p. 394). 

Notwithstanding the rigorous conditions contained in the eleventh and 
twenty-second clause of the contract, which showed that the parties had in 
their minds the contingency of delay, it was held that a summer contract 
having by implication been in the contemplation of the parties when the con- 
tract was made, Bush was entitled to a quantum meruit, or damages in re- 
spect of the increased expenditure which he was thereby compelled to incur. 

Lord Chief Justice Coleridge in his judgment at pp. 126-127 of the report 
in Hudson, said: ‘‘It was therefore, in the first place, a contract to be com- 
pleted within four months from July 12, what may be called, in the popular 
language which has been used, both from the bench and at the bar, a ‘sum- 
mer contract.’ It was turned into a winter contract—into a contract when 
wages were different, probably, or may have been—when days were short 
instead of long; when weather was bad instead of good; when rivers which 
had to be dealt with, and had to be crossed by the pipes, were full or 
empty; and when, in fact, I will not say every circumstance, but a great 
many most important circumstances, under which the contract was to be 
executed, had wholly changed from those which it is reasonable to suppose 
were in the contemplation of both parties when the contract was entered 
into. The contract, nevertheless, was carried on and was completed. It 
was carried on and was completed of course with the knowledge of the 
contractor, and equally, of course, with the knowledge of the defendants. 
The defendants knew as well as the contractor that the work was being car- 
ried on under totally different circumstances to those contemplated in the 
contract. They knew that perfectly well, and although the plaintiff possibly 
or probably might at the expiration of the four months have thrown the 
contract up and refused to proceed, he had also a perfect right, if he had 
thought fit, with the knowledge and assent of the defendants, which in this 
case is to be presumed, and, indeed, was proved, to go on with the contract 
and to complete it under the altered conditions, or I will not say to complete 
the contract, but to complete the work under the totally altered conditions 
that had arisen.” 
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The case was carried to the Court of Appeal, and Lord Esher, M. R., in 
his judgment, p. 128, said: ‘‘ Now the answer to the fifth question (if you 
take it to be a binding finding of the jury), in my opinion comes to this, that 
the condition of things had so been altered after the making of the original 
contract (they had been so greatly altered) that it was not reasonable, or 
right, or fair, or just to hold that the original contract was made with regard 
to those circumstances. In other words, you may put it thus, that the con- 
dition of things was so altered that if they had been supposed to be the 
things with regard to which the first contract was made, neither party, act- 
ing as (I must use my favorite phrase) ‘reasonable men of business,’ could 
have made the original contract in the terms it was with regard to that state 
of cireumstaneces. The result of that, if it is true, is this, that the original 
contract is made with regard to a different subject-matter from the subject- 
matter which was dealt with by the parties. If that finding stands, then the 
condition of things with which the parties dealt ultimately was so very dif- 
ferent from the condition of things with regard to which the original con- 
tract was made, that the circumstances with regard to which the original 
contract is made have ceased to exist. The contract made with regard to 
those circumstances ceases to exist because those circumstances ceases to 
exist. Then the contract is at an end, and there is no further application of 
it at all. 

Then with regard to the new circumstances, the parties are in the same 
position as if no contract at all had been made with reference tothem. Now, 
what is the result ? Why, that with regard to the new circumstances, neither 
party is called upon to do anything. Either party or both parties may leave 
those circumstances alone. If they do not leave them alone, and undertake 
to deal with them, and do deal with them, the law applicable to what they 
then do with regard to those new circumstances is the law which would be 
applicable to those cireumstances even though there had never been the 
former contract at all, which was made with regard to other circumstances. 

Now, what is that? In that case, as I say, both parties might have left 
the thing alone, but they do not. The one party goes on to deal with the 
new state of circumstances and does work with regard to those. The other 
party knows that that party is dealing with that new state of circumstances 
and allows him todo so. Therefore, the one does work which he intends to be 
forthe other. The other person allows him todo that work, knowing that it is 
intended to be done for him. It is work which he knows that the one party 
is doing upon the terms of being paid for it somehow. What does that give 
riseto? it gives rise to a claim for a fair remuneration for that work done. 
That fair remuneration is called in legal language a payment according to a 
quantum meruit. If the first contract was gone, if the state of cireumstan- 
stances with regard to which it was made were really no longer in existence as 
between the parties, if the one did work for the other upon the new state of 
circumstances which the other accepted, knowing that it was being done on 
the terms of being paid for, that gives rise to a quantum meruit. 

Apparently neither Bourque nor the corporation of the city of Ottawa 
contemplated that these parallel sewers which were encountered during the 
progress of the work would require to be displaced in order to complete the 
work Bourque had contracted to do.* The existence of these sewers in the 
places where they were encountered entirely changed the condition of the 
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contract. Being impeded by the act of the city corporation in discharging 
through these sewers the sewage matters which they carried on to his work, 
he might (to quote the language of Lord Chief Justice Coleridge in the Bush 
ease, at p. 127) have thrown the contract up and refused to proceed, and he 
had also a perfect right, if he had thought fit, with the knowledge and assent 
of the defendants, which in this ease is to be presumed * * * togo on 
with the contract and to complete it under the altered conditions, or I 
will not say to complete the contract, but to complete the work under the 
totally altered conditions that had arisen. 

As Bourque could not have completed the contract or become entitled to 
the moneys payable thereunder without doing the additional work caused by 
the discharge of the sewage into tine trenches dug by him, owing to a breach 
of duty on the part of the corporation of Ottawa, it appears to me that the ad- 
ditional expense so caused was to enable him to complete the work, under 
the altered conditions which had arisen, and was, therefore, ‘in respect’ of 
the contract. The amount recovered in the judgment of Bourque vs. City 
ef Ottawa is, therefore, covered by the assignment to the bank to the extent 
of the balance due the bank on the advances made to Bourque in connection 
with his contract. 

The appeal must be dismissed with costs. 





REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents- to be sent promptly 
by mail. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 26, 1904. 

Sir: A check drawn on this bank is presented by the holder on a Saturday. Please ad- 
vise if itis lawful to protest check on a Saturday before 12 0’clock noon, 

Answer.—By the Negotiable Instruments Law it is provided that ‘‘in 
struments payable on demand may, at the option of the holder, be presented 
for payment before twelve o’clock noon on Saturday, when that entire day 
is not a holiday.”” (Laws Pennsylvania, 1901, ch. 162, see. 85). This applies 
to a check (sec. 185). And by sec. 102 of the act, it is provided that ‘‘notice 
may be given as soon as the instrument is dishonored.”” But there is no rea- 
son why protest should be made before twelve o’clock. If presentment is 
made before that hour, the protest may be made at any time during the day 
(see, 155). 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: MERIDIAN, Miss., March 5, 1904. 
Sir: A merchant deposits with us as cash a check of his customer drawn on a bank in 
the neighboring city of C. We send it for collection to our correspondent at B, who in turn 
sends it to a bank at C. Now, in case the check is lost in the mails, or in transit, and dupli- 
cate cannot be obtained, or in case the drawer should become insolvent in the meantime, the 
original check being good, on whom would the loss fall? M. 
Answer.—The cheek having been received as cash, we think that as be- 
tween your bank and the depositor the loss must fall upon the bank; for 
even if the bank had the right tocancel the credit in the event that the check 
was not paid, the burden would be upon it to show that the check had 
been duly presented and dishonored, and mere proof that the instrument 
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had been lost would not be sufficient for this purpose. So, if the bank at B 
gave your bank credit for the item when it was received, we do not think the 
check could be charged back to your bank unless it is returned to you. In 
such case, therefore, the bank that last had possession of the paper would be 
responsible for the same. But that bank need not lose the amount of the 
check, for it may make demand upon a copy, tendering the payee a proper 
indemnity. (Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, sections 1464-1465.) 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: CARTHAGE, IIll., March 11, 1904. 
Sir: Will you kindly answer through your MAGAZINE and advise whether in your opinion 
an irregular indorsement, such as Wilson Grocery Company per L. H. G., should be guaran- 
teed by the bank or banks through whose hands it passes or not? It very frequently hap- 
pens that local merchants give checks to traveling salesmen, payable to the order of the firm 
or corporation that they represent, and that the traveling salesmen get these checks cashed 
at a neighboring town, indorsing the corporation or firm name, and that the check passes 
through the bands of several banks before reaching the bank on which it isdrawn. Do you 
regard the ordinary indorsement used by banks as a sufficient guaranty of the genuineness 
of such indorsement as above referred to, and, in the case of an indorsement made by the 
salesman or agent, of his authority for making such indorsement? In your opinion is a 
drawee bank protected in paying a check with such irregular indorsement, without a subse- 
quent indorsement specifically guaranteeing the same ? S. H. FerR!Is, Cashier. 


Answer.—It is a fundamental principle that every indorser warrants by 
his indorsement that he has a good title to the instrument and that all prior 
indorsements are genuine. (Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, sec. 677.) 
When, therefore, an indorsement purports to have been made by an agent, a 
subsequent indorser necessarily warrants that the agent had authority to 
indorse; for if the agent had no such authority, the subsequent indorser ac- 
quired no title. We think, therefore, that in the case stated in the inquiry, 
an indorsement in the ordinary form is sufficient. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: —_ ae LANCASTER, Pa., March 1, 1904. 


Str: (L) Is the following judgment note a negotiable instrument under the new law? If 
not, please note the points which are in conflict with the law. 


$100. Lancaster, Pa., January 17, 1904. 

One month after date I promise to pay to the order of E. Jones One Hundred Dollars, 
without defalcation, for value received. Hereby waiving inquisition, stay ot execution, and 
all benefit of the $300 exemption law. And I further empower any attorney of any Court of 
Record within the United States to appear for me and confess judgment against me for the 
above sum, with above waivers, cost of suit, release of errors, and five per cent. attorney’s 
commission. Wm. Brown. (Seal) 

(2) Saturday being a half holiday, is it lawful and necessary to protest a check or demand 
note if presented before 12M. (3) In case of a bank not observing the afternoon of Saturday 
as a holiday, but does business all day as on other days, would a check or demand note pre- 
sented in the afternoon of that day be subject to protest ? CASHIER. 


Answer.—(1) By the terms of the Negotiable Instruments Law, the nego- 
tiable character of an instrument is not affected by the fact that it ‘‘ bears a 
seal” (Sec. 6), or is made payable ‘‘ with costs of collection or an attorney’s 
fee in case payment shall not be made at maturity” (See. 2), or contains a 
provision which ‘‘ authorizes a confession of judgment if the instrument be 
not paid at maturity,” or ‘‘ waives the benefit of any law intended for the 
advantage or protection of the obligor” (Sec. 5). These provisions appear 
to cover all the conditions contained in the note mentioned in the inquiry, 
and such note is, therefore, negotiable. (2) If the instrument is presented 
before noon on Saturday, it may be protested on that day, though this is not 
required. Itfis sufficient if notice of dishonor be given on Monday. (8) No. 
The statute makes a presentment after twelve o’clock noon on Saturday in- 
effectual, and no custom of a bank can change the force of a legislative en- 
actment. 
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{A Card System for Signatures and Stop-payment Orders, with hints for installing it. 
By CHARLES W. REIHL, Philadelphia.] 


In the various improvements made in recent years in the different departments of 
bank work none have been so great a convenience to depositors as the card systems 
for signatures. The depositors, however, have not had a monopoly of the conven- 
ience, for it is also a great convenience to the banker and teller. 

With the use of the old signature-book the depositor had to come to the bank to 
give his signature, or else write his name on a slip of paper and have the banker 
paste it in the book. The former was sometimes very inconvenient and the latter 
was often unsatisfactory, besides making the book look unsightly. But with the 
card system a card can be taken or sent to the party whose signature is wanted and 
he can sign it under natural conditions, and then return it; or if he wishes he can 
come to the bank to sign it. 

In using the book the signatures are sometimes placed on the wrong page, and 
then when wanted cannot be found without getting a mental search-warrant and 
instituting a careful search ; this always means waste of time and test of temper. 
No such troubles are likely to occur with the card system, for each card, after it is 
properly signed and filled up, is filed in its proper place in the filing-drawer, back 
of the guide-card. For example, if it is the card of the Pope Manufacturing Co., it 
is filed after the guide-card marked ‘‘ Po,” and if by mistake it should be placed in 
the wrong subdivision it can easily be placed where it should be, but you could not 
make this change with the entry in the signature-book. 

The book carries on the same page the names of those having active accounts 
with the bank and those whose accounts have been closed for months or years. This 
is not true of the card system, for as soon as an account is closed the card is taken 
from its place, a proper memorandum made on it and then filed in place reserved in 
the cabinet for cards of closed accounts. 

There is really only one system that can be used in the signature-book—that. is 
the alphabetic arrangement of the pages. Some banks have their rulings arranged 
better than others, but the best is not comparable with a good card system. For 
simplicity, convenience, correctness, clearness of record and ease of finding the right 
signature when wanted, the card system is far superior to any signature-book. 

But there are good cards and poor cards used even in card-signature systems. I 
do not mean good and poor in the stock used for the card, although this too is some- 
times true. I refer now to the arrangement of the spaces on the card and the size 
of it. 

I shall now examine a series of cards prepared especially for use in banks located 
in cities having clearing-houses ; then give a few suggestions for signature-card sys- 
tem for country banks, and also a few hints that will be found useful in placing the 
card system in banks where it is desired to use it. 

Many bankers who have adopted a card system use only two forms: one for 
banks and the other for firms, corporations and individuals, This will answer to a 
limited extent, but separate cards for each class would answer to an unlimited extent. 

The system here given was prepared after much study and examination of other 
systems, and it has been highly commended by those qualified to pass judgment on 
it, and it has been copied. It is especially intended for the paying teller’s depart- 
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BANK CARD AUTHORIZED SIGNATURES OF Oate 


, kev. 10-3 
__ efiemenionn SNatieuel Rowe ° 
To THE MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE SIGNATURES BELOW ARE THE ONES, AND ONLY ONES, DULY AUTHORIZED FOR YOU TO RECOGNIZE IN THE PAYMENT OF 
FUNDS OR TRANSACTION OF OTHER BUSINESS ON OUR ACCOUNT 


-.. 
Fron Ya & : Ala n~- President 
& . A, TT ara Vice-President 


J ©: Someven 


JK, ©, Ls) , VAs QX_ Asst. Cashier 
& 


Fig. 1. 


(over) 


ment, because he, by the nature of his duties, is required to refer to the signatures 
more than any one else in the bank. 

Figure 1 is for the signatures of officers in banks in the same city where the bank 
issuing the card is located. Figure 2 shows the back of the same card. The infor- 
mation given on the back may be found to be of more use than that given on the 


Persons Authorized to Sign and Countersign Due Bills 
To Sign pots We, Acasa 
te sign St eo BW AK 9 Get 
’ 
To Counfersign Ba2.QG2~. 
To Countersign Raat ° Born.Wow 
To Certify Checks SaaWrr, e~ Crark. Bo wow 


’ 
To Endorse Checks Soy a ene 


Cashier 


ore Ney, /0- O83 e 


Fig. 2. 


front. To know who is authorized in each bank to sign and countersign due bills, 
and to certify checks and endorse items presented for payment, is often necessary for 
properly transacting certain matters. 

The names given on all the cards here illustrated are fictitious, for it would not 
be proper to take cards from the cabinet and use them in this way. The names are 
given on them simply to show how the cards look when filled up, and the nature 
and amount of information they give. 
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The card for the out-of-town banks is Figure 8. The wording of the two printed 
lines on this card, and on all the others, beginning ‘‘ The signatures below,” etc., is 
a little different from that generally used. It is clearer and more to the point, giv- 
ing special instructions which become effective when the signature is placed below. 


AUTHORIZED SIGNATURES OF DaTe 
4>,2~/’o 3 


DB oarttde NotiqnaL Bowe, Becdttle , Mask, 
To THE MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE SIGNATURES BELOW ARE THE ONES, AND ONLY ONES, DULY AUTHORIZED FOR YOU TO RECOGNIZE IN THE PAYMENT OF 
FUNDS OR TRANSACTION OF OTHER BUSINESS ON OUR ACCOUNT. 


T... KL. ew tnens President 


Vice-President 


ey a St a oe Cashier 
Ghors. z. Pierre Asst. Cashier 


Fig, 3. 


BANK CARD 


Figure 4 shows the individual card. Nocomment about this is necessary, except 
to say that the two lines under the signature are for use when a power of attorney 


is given for the account. 
AUTHORIZED SIGNATURES OF Dare 


‘ Pek, f- ou 
To THE MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE SIGNATURE BELOW IS THE ONE, AND ONLY ONE, YOU ARE TO RECOGNIZE IN THE PAYMENT OF FUNDS 
OR TRANSACTION OF OTHER BUSINESS ON MY ACCOUNT. 


INDIVIDUAL CARD 


Address 7 FS de, Jo Qe, 
Business oa eee ee : 

’ 
Introduced Py Farag RracwK 


Fig. 4. 


The firm card, Figure 5, being arranged with place for the name of the person 
who signs for the firm, is very useful. The question sometimes arises as to which 
member of the firm signed a certain check or note. Reference to this card would 
answer the question at once. 
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rinm CARO AUTHORIZED SIGNATURES OF Date 


Fam. 2o-~ oe 
B cenmen Oo 

To THE MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LL 


THE SIGNATURES BELOW ARE THE ONES, AND ONLY ONES, DULY AUTHORIZED FOR YOu TO RECOGNIZ 
. . € IN THE Pay 
FUNDS OR TRANSACTION OF OTHER BUSINESS ON OUR ACCOUNT. iiciecried 


Address 

ion" uv, Mand at. 
ACide Lean 2 

Introduced by 

SEF. Streuear. 


Fia. 5. 


All these cards, except those for banks, give a place for the address, business— 
that is, the nature of the business, and by whom the party was introduced to the 
bank. This information is often wanted and will be found useful in many ways on 
many days. 

Figure 6 is the corporation card; on it is a clause stating that, unless otherwi-e 
instructed, only one signature is required. Frequently the treasurer’s signature is 
the only one used, but in the case here given the bank is instructed that two signa- 


CORPORATION CARD AUTHORIZED SIGNATURES OF Date 
Ney -3060- 6 


 Qirathan Ci, Meg So, 


To THE MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE SIGNATURES GELOW ARE THE ONES, AND OWLY ONES, DULY AUTHORIZED FOR YOU TO RECOGNIZE IN THE PAYMENT OF 
FUNDS OR TRANSACTION OF OTHER “USINESS ON OVA ACCOUNT 





Ge tT 1S HERESY VROTRSTOOSD THAT ONLY ONE SIGNATURE 1S REQUIRED UNLESS OTHERWISE INSTRUCTED - 


Man 2e nemtony, President 
Zawia SOA — 


Address I1B20-30 See Prowl Je. 


Business Malrans of Slot 
Introduced by vet de 2 


Fig. 6. 


tures are required on each check or note. Without the special instructions the bank 
would be authorized to pay on any one of the three signatures given. 

The same card, Figure 6, is to be used for trust companies too, as shown in Figure 
7. The nature of the business in this case is understood without making note of it. 
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ee Ba AUTHORIZED SIGNATURES OF Date 


Ree, rA6- 03 
G2 9 4 ws , 6 


To THE MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE SIGNATURES BELOW ARE THE ONES, AND ONLY ONES, OULY AUTHORIZED FOR YOU TO RECOGNIZE IN THE PAYMENT OF 
FUNDS OR TRANSACTION OF OTHER BUSINESS ON'OUR ACCOUNT. 


GF iT 1S HEREBY UNOERSTOOD THAT ONLY ONE SIGNATURE 1S REQUIRED uNLEss OTHERWISE INSTRUCTED. 


Qa. in <a) ae iy President 


x, AM, Reqens Vice-President 
Show, NM, NON Treasurer 


. 
at aQQiiown. Bho tlar, Secretary 
Address 
Business & 


Introduced by 
Fig. 7. 


Although seven forms are here given, there ure only four different kinds of cards. 
The two for banks are the same on the face, but some had the form printed on the 
back for use with banks in the same city. 

There is really only one objection to these cards, and that is their size. They are 
too deep to be enclosed in an ordinary business envelope. They are four by six 
inches and so require a special envelope when sent through the mail. If they were 
three and one-half by six inches they could be enclosed in an ordinary business enve- 
lope and would not be so liable to be broken or torn in the mail. They could very 
easily be made this size. 


STOP-PAYMENT ORDER CARD. 


Another important matter with the paying teller’s department is the stop-pay- 
ment orders. These orders are usually written on a slip of paper, or letter from the 
party who issued the check or note and then desired, for some reason, not to have it 
paid ; and when the item has been returned or the order cancelled the slip or letter 
is torn up and that ends the record. Some keep the record by entries in a book kept 
for that purpose—and this method has its disadvantages. But with the card signa- 
ture system a card like Figure 8 can be used to great advantage. When the order 
is given to stop payment the card is filled out, as here shown—except the two lower 
lines—and the card is filed in its place. Memorandum ean be given to the book- 
keeper so he can stop the check if it should pass through the paying teller’s depart- 
ment unnoticed. 

If the order is cancelled for any reason, the two lower lines are filled up and the 
card filed back of those stillin force. If the check comes in and is returned, mention 
of the fact, with date, should be made on the card and then the card filed as if the 
order had been cancelled. 

For these cards a four-drawer cabinet is used. First drawer for A to K cards, 
second for L to Z cards, third for local and out-of-town banks, fourth for stop-pay- 
ment orders and cards of accounts that have been closed. If the bank has more than 
two ledgers for individual, firm and corporation accounts, more drawers can be pro- 
vided for the cards. 

When an account is closed the signature-card should be taken from its place, 
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marked ‘‘ account closed,” with date and reason—if reason is known—and then filed 
away in alphabetic order in the fourth drawer. The advantage of filing these and 
the stop-payment cards in this drawer is in having them handy if wanted. 


SR i atin laren 


The Manufacturers National Bank, TR 
Datefok bl. 1990 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Please stop payment on the following chetk=— 


, 
No. Se. 79 3 Date of Check, Vr hi ~<a a. 


Order of CRpreruisw My Ge. of WRakto. 


Amount ]se —s 


SIGN HERE 3.4 : PRrireMe ten TS 


Order Cancelled we &/o a= Pon ; 
Sf Mimeornsd 
Reason” Sn ror. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CoUNTRY BANKs. 

The cards given above are, as stated, especially intended for banks in cities hav- 
ing clearing-houses. But as most of the banks in the United States are outside of 
clearing-house centers, a few suggestions will be given for a card-signature system 
for their use. The same principles apply in both places. 

In towns having one, two, three or four banks it would be almost a useless 
expense to have cards like those on Figures 1, 2 and 3—the cards for banks. But in 
the larger towns the cards shown on Figures 4, 5 and 6 could be used advantageously. 

In the majority of banks that are commonly known as country banks, a card sim- 
ilar to the individual card, Figure 4, would do forall purposes. One change should 
be made on the card. The sentence reading, ‘‘ The signature below is the one, and 
only one, you are to recognize in the payment of funds or transaction of other busi- 
ness On my account,” should be printed to read, ‘‘ None but the signature or signa- 
tures given below to be used for the withdrawal of funds or the transaction of other 
business for this account.” Some banks simply have “‘ authorized signature of,” or 
‘*signature of,” printed on their cards. Either of these could be made to answer in 
most cases, and no occasion might arise to question its sufficiency or insufficiency. 
But for those who prefer more definite instructions from depositors the above word- 
ing is suggested. 

The same size card as suggested above, three and one half by five inches, will be 
found best; for it will allow those who write a large hand to give their signatures 
without cramping them. Its appearance is much better too than the smaller card. 

A one or two-drawer cabinet might be sufficient for your present needs and allow 
room for new accounts. It is better to have room to spare in your cabinet than to 
have it crowded. 


HINTs FOR INSTALLING THE SIGNATURE CARDS. 


Those who are considering the matter of adopting the cards might be glad to 
have a few suggestions. 
In the first place, decide on the form and size of card you want. Then count 
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your accounts—how many bank accounts, how many corporations, how many firms, 
how many individuals ; or if only one card is used, how many accounts altogether. 
If one thousand, do not order only a thousand cards, but order enough for changes 
in names of present accounts and for new accounts. Two thousand would not be 
too many to order—they will keep and are good until used. 

Next decide the style of case, or cabinet, you want to use. Always allow room 
to grow. Having decided on these things, ask estimates and samples of stock for 
the cards from three or four card-system houses; not to get the cheapest, but the 
best ; for the best is always the cheapest in the end. Being satisfied with what you 
get is worth considerable. 

While your cards are being prepared you can get ready to send them out. Make 
a list of your depositors with their addresses. Have your envelopes addressed. Be 
sure to have a stamped envelope addressed to yourself to enclose with the card for 
its return trip. 

If you want to have your depositors interested in the bank and have a way for 
them to easily manifest their interest, use an introduction card similar to the one 
shown on Figure 9. The typographical work might be better than this one, but the 


OFFICERS OF INTRODUCTION CARD 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK 
27-29 N. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Gentlemen : This will serve to introduce to you 


M 2 CoP ror ih oe ae 
of Geo, Pratrane Dow, 9 t 2 ManQeote Bt 


who will open an account with the MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK. We know this will secure the account every service allow- 








able in safe and prudent banking. 


Date fo ou 7 ie NA. AK 
th 


If it is not convenient f 1e party introduced to call at the bank-Se 
by mail and it will receive immediate attention. 
Fig. 9. 





idea is a good one to copy. I know of one enterprising bank officer who had three 
or four introduction cards printed on one card, like coupons on a railroad ticket, so 
they could be easily torn apart and used. 

Head each card with the depositor’s name before sending for the signature, then 
when you send the cards send them with an addressed letter. The following form 
is a good one: 


DEAR Sir: Having adopted the card system for signatures of depositors, we are now 
eee oer records in this line, and so desire to have new signatures of al] the depositors in 
this bank. 

We herewith enclose a signature-card and request that you write or have written on it 
the proper signature or signatures that we are to recognize in the payment of funds or the 
transaction of other business on your account. Also give your business address and nature 
of business, Then kindly return the card to us in the enclosed envelope. If you change your 
address at any time please notify us at once. 

Your kindness in complying with this will assist us in the work and will be much appre- 
ciated by us. 

We also enclose an introduction-card which we would be pleased to have you use in intro- 
ducing some individual, firm or corporation to us to open an account with the bank. We will 
give the account careful attention and promise it shall have every service allowable in safe 
and prudent banking. 

Thanking you in advance for the expected favors, we are, 

Yours very truly, 


These letters could be printed either in ordinary type or type-writing style; or 
they could be run off on some duplicating machine. 

Keep your list of depositors, and tick on the list the name on each card as they 
are returned. In this way you will know whether you get them all back or not, 
and those not returned in reasonable time you can write for or inquire about. 





*THE PRACTICAL WORK OF A BANK. 


THE COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 
IV. 

The patience of Job is truly exemplified in the bank collector. His position has 
more responsibility attached to it than most people suppose, hence not every one 
can fill it satisfactorily. It requires a young man with at least a common school 
education, and sound in body and mind. Courtesy, good morals, patience, careful- 
ness, and unquestionable integrity are the qualifications of a good bank collector. 

Courtesy at the telephone is especially desirable and should also be extended to 
all with whom he comes in contact, regardless of station. His morals must be above 
reproach, as the general reputation of the bank is quite frequently judged by his 
actions. The business world sees more of him than any other man connected with 
the bank. This may seem unreasonable, yet it is true. A very large number of 
business men seldom go to their bank, their business being transacted by clerks. 
To illustrate : a business man, one of the bank’s best customers, had not been in the 
bank for three or four months, yet the collector called on him almost every day. 
His patience is tested each day and sometimes very severely, by inconsiderate busi- 
ness men to whom he presents collections. He must wait, regardless of how far be- 
hind he is, or how large and voluminous the day’s business, until the payor hunts up 
the invoices through a stack of unfiled papers, checks them over, and then takes his 
leisure to write a check. Another very disagreeable feature is being subject to the 
instructions and directions of the different officers and clerks of the institution and 
quite frequently being told to do several things at the same time. 

He must possess an indefatigable desire for work, with the interests of the bank 
at heart if he seeks promotion, as almost daily opportunities are presented where 
the bank’s profit depends upon his judgment and actions. He should be thoroughly 
posted regarding protesting papers, and the liabilities of all parties to acceptances, 
notes, drafts, etc.; and as his work progresses and his mind develops he should ac- 
quire an insight into commercial law bearing on all forms of business paper, which 
can best be accomplished by a careful perusal of some good banking journal. 
Promptness is indispensable. The bank is no place for the laggard. The collector 
must be present at the usual time and ready to start out with his collections at the 
opening hour. ‘‘Keep your eyes and ears open and your mouth closed,” is an ex- 
cellent rule, but very difficult to observe. It can be followed to a great extent, 
however, by one who possesses the utmost determination to act according to the 
dictates of a conservative judgment. Opportunities of assistance to superiors and 
to fill higher positions should never be neglected, for therein lies the secret of ad- 
vancement. Good, legible penmanship is very essential and can be acquired by 
proper cultivation and constant attention. 


DETAILS OF COLLECTION WORK. 


All items should be arranged in a good wallet in consecutive order of the calls to 
be made. Refusals should be carefully endorsed and promptly returned and record 
of same made on the letter ; though with notes it is preferable to give reasons in the 
return letter. The wallet should never be conspicuous on the streets nor swung in 


* A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,050, offered 
by THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1901, 
number, page 18. 
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the fingers as many pride themselves in doing. He should never be delayed by 
waiting for an absent party, as much valuable time is lost and nothing gained, for 
nine times in ten he must wait longer than expected. He must exercise the greatest 
care in receiving cash items in payment of drafts and notes, and if any doubt exists 
as to their genuineness, immediate certification should be obtained by telephone, 
and most especially so, if a bill of lading has been surrendered. 


HANDLING THE MAIt. 

When the mail is brought from the post office in a leather satchel and opened by 
an Officer, it is distributed among the proper departments. The collection clerk 
checks the items from the letters, writes the name of payors on the letters, notes 
protest instructions on items, computes all charges, and gives draft to the messenger. 
Time paper is retained and entered on registers, and then placcd in a large collec- 
tion wallet in consecutive maturities; as they mature, they are handed to the mes- 
senger by the collection clerk. Immediately after completing his rounds the mes- 
senger places the funds received for each item upon the letter containing it, and 
passes them to the teller, who checks up the money and hands the letter to the ex- 
change clerk, with totals to be remitted on each. Drafts are then drawn and with 
the origina) letters handed back to the collection clerk, who writes the remitting 
letters and detects any errors made in drawing drafts, additions, etc. The exchange 
clerk knows whether or not charges have been paid from notations made by messen- 
ger on letters. 

All records are made from original letters and received with item, thus doing 
away entirely with registers for cash items and short-time collections. This saves 
an enormous amount of time, labor and stationary, and reduces the liability to err 
to the minimum. A bank receiving remittances desires only to know its collection 
number, amount, date of its letter, and name of payor; though the last two are fast 
becoming obsolete. The letters are carefully filed away asa record of the items con- 
tained and instructions. All protest collections are indicated by the use of arbitrary 
signs upon the lower right-hand corners of the items, and any other special instruc- 
tions are so noted. It requires only a second or so, and renders invaluable service 
to all who handle the items. 

This method is becoming more general, especially among banks doing a large 
collection business, and one bank adopting this method in preference to registering 
all items, has come under my personal observation. 


FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS OF TRANSMITTING BANK. 

The first and most imperative rule is to follow instructions, regardless of circum- 
stances, Exceptions to this are exceedingly rare. A collecting bank should follow 
the instructions of the bank from which it receives the collection and not from any 
intermediary bank, firm, or person, as many business men are inclined to believe, 
and greatly desire on some occasions. An instance of practical verification comes 
to mind where a collecting bank held a protest draft which was claimed to have 
been remitted by an influential and responsible merchant who produced his check- 
book stub in evidence ; still, upon his refusal to pay, the bank protested and re- 
turned the item. 

Letter instructions invariably govern the handling of all items, and when re- 
ceived from a bank without instructions, items are always protested under the Su- 
preme Court rulings in this State, regardless of anything to the contrary written on, 
or attached to them. I have experienced, time and again, the exceedingly unpleas- 
ant and responsible handling of protest items with ‘‘no protest” written or stamped 
across their face. This abominable practice is a source of serious trouble between a 
collecting bank and perhaps its best customer, and should be discouraged and sup- 
pressed in some way by the State Bankers’ Association or the American Bankers’ 
Association, and is a topic worthy of their careful consideration. 
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Documents attached to notes and drafts should be surrendered only on payment, 
with all charges, and never left at an office unless otherwise instructed. 

The earnings of the collection department are certainly insignificant considering 
the enormous responsibilities. The profits are increased by promptness, accuracy, 
courtesy, reasonable rates and following instructions. The profits generally de- 
pend upon the custom, locality, and competition. The first and most paramount 
method of increasing collection profits is promptness. No banks, firms or private 
parties desire to entrust their collection and proper handling of valuable paper to 
negligent banks. Some collecting banks receive drafts, present for acceptance, 
hold for maturity, and remit without having made any prior acknowledgment. 
Such negligence can only result in a loss of collection business and profits. 

Accuracy should not be overlooked, as banks dislike very much indeed to be 
eternally correcting errors and making apologies for their collecting agents, also 
avoiding great risk of loss. Courtesy, especially to firms from whom a great many 
drafts are collected, helps profits, as they would instruct firms from whom they buy 
to send all drafts through this bank, and since the large firms in cities send out their 
drafts themselves, this is seen to be no smallitem. This eventually leads to secur- 
ing the entire collection business of these firms in your vicinity. 

All charges should show a reasonable profit, and under no circumstances should 
the charges exceed express or post-office charges for similar service, even though 
there is only one bank in the town. 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss, to avoid too serious criticism, to quote the 
language of Portia: ‘‘If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, 
chapels had been churches and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces. It is a good 
divine that follows his own instructions, I can easier teach twenty what were good 
to be done, than be one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching.” 


DOMESTIC REGISTER.—On the domestic register should be entered all time paper received for 
— maturing ten days or more after receipt and remittances or credits made from 
the register. 


Acct. No.... Page No.... 








— 
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REMITTANCE REGISTER.—On the remittance register should be entered the full description 
of all cash items payable on demand, elsewhere than in the city and sent protest. 


Jaren se 

















FOREIGN REGISTER.--On the foreign register should be entered all items received from 
customers for collection. 


The forms are compiled with the intention of recording full descriptions of all 
items in the most concise manner; in the shortest time, by not making the same 
record in two places, and with the smallest possible expense, by having two 
registers, each serving its own special function. J. H. Hancock. 











EDWIN S. SCHENCK 


President Citizens’ Central National Bank, New York 





THE CITIZENS’ CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, OF NEW 
YORK. 


On the morning of March 14 the Citizens’ Central National Bank—formed 
by a union of the Central National and the National Citizens’-—opened for 
business at 320 Broadway, in the building formerly occupied by the Central 
National Bank. By the merger of these two banks an institution has been 
formed that will be admirably adapted to care for the business interests cen- 
tering around the bank—the dry goods trade, which is one of the most 
important branches of the city’s commerce. While devoting a large part of 
its attention to the needs of this trade, 
the bank is well equipped to transact 
all lines of banking. 

The capital of the Citizens’ Central 
National is $2,550,000 and the deposits 
$20,000,000, thus placing it among the 
large commercial banks of the city. 

The National Citizens’ Bank was es- 
tablished in 1851, and was operated suc- 
cessfully as a State institution. About 
the time of the imposition of a tax on the 
circulation of State banks it entered the 
National system. 

In December, 1901, the National Cit- 
izens’ Bank absorbed the business of the 
Ninth National Bank, and soon after 
William Halls, Jr., of the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank, and James Stillman, of the 
National City, became directors. ee 

The National Citizens’, the Ninth Henry DIMsE. Cashier. 
National and the Central National were 
all competitors in the dry goods district, and in view of the great growth of 
business in this territory neither of the banks was in a position to extend aly 
the facilities required. By the merger, which thus practically combines the 
three banks into one institution, effective provision is made for adequate 
banking service. The interests thus united are representative of some of the 
wealthiest and best-known men in New York. Included in the list of direet- 
ors are: James Stillman, President National City Bank; Wm. Halls, Jr., 
Vice-President Hanover National Bank; John A. McCall, President, and 
Henry Tuck, Vice-President New York Life Insurance Co.; Henry B. Stokes, 
President Manhattan Life Insurance Co. ; and Elkan Naumburg, of E. Naum- 
burg & Co., bankers. The mercantile interests are also well represented in the 
board, the membership including: Ewald Fleitmann, of Fleitmann & Co.; 
Louis F. Dommerich, of Oelbermann, Dommerich & Co. ; Woodbury Langdon, 
of Joy, Langdon & Co.; Francis M. Bacon, Jr., of Bacon & Co. ; Augustus F. 
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Libby, of H. J. Libby & Co.; Ralph L. Cutter, of Smith, Hogg & Co. ; Robert 
B. Hirsch, of Wm. Openhym & Sons; Jacques Huber, of Schwarzenbach, 
Huber & Co.; Arthur L. Lesher, of Lesher, Whitman & Co., and Henry 
Sampson, of Alden, Sampson & Sons. 

It will thus be seen that the bank is remarkably strong both in its finan- 
cial and commercial connections. The officers, too, are men of wide experi- 
ence in banking and thoroughly posted in mercantile credits. Edwin 8. 
Schenck, President, was President of the National Citizens’ prior to the con- 
solidation. His official relation with banking dates from 1892, when he 
became Assistant Cashier of the Hamilton Bank, of New York. Headvanced 











NELSON A. REYNOLDS, Asst. Cashier. ALBION K, CHAPMAN, Asst. Cashier. 


to the office of President, and while holding this position, he was, in Febru- 
ary, 1901, chosen Vice-President of the National Citizens’ Bank, and in the 
following year elected President. During Mr. Schenck’s official connection 
with this bank its business has grown remarkably, both in the ordinary 
course and by the absorption of the Ninth and Central. 

Mr. Schenck was formerly Secretary of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association, and is a member of the Union League Club and other prominent 
social organizations. He is a brother of Frederick B. Schenck, President of 
the Mercantile National Bank, of New York. 

Ewald Fleitmann, Vice-President of the Citizens’ Central National Bank, 
has long been prominently associated with the bank, being President of the 
National Citizens’ before it absorbed the Ninth, when he resigned and 
accepted the Vice-Presidency. His wide experience in the dry goods trade 
renders him an especially good judge of the credit of firms engaged in the 
trade. 
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Henry Dimse, the Cashier, has held the same position in the National 
Citizens’ since the beginning of 1901, prior to which time he was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Twelfth Ward Bank. He has had fifteen years’ experience in 
banking and is thoroughly familiar with all the details of the business. 

Nelson A. Reynolds, Assistant Cashier, was connected with the Hanover 
National Bank for twenty-five years, filling various positions, and finally 
being promoted to be city manager—a position of great responsibility. When 
the Hanover interests acquired control of the Ninth National, Mr. Reynolds 
became Cashier, and when this bank was merged with the National Citizens’ 
he became Assistant Cashier, holding this office until he was chosen first 
Assistant Cashier of the Citizens’ Central National. 

Albion K. Chapman, also Assistant Cashier, has held the same office with 
the National Citizens’ since 1901. 

Following are the official statements of the two institutions as rendered to 
the Comptroller of the Currency, January 22, 1904: 

National Citizens’. Central National. 
I entccunt sane rsaicecassoepacaamnaeneneecaia neweewee $1,550,000 $1,000,600 
lie cnn ddpaekeacouscas soveputeessweansdaaaaasae 500,000 400,000 
RIN secs commana none manenns 167,868 173,296: 
Be NE SII ccinvacvcncs ohlwadaninanecnescomeas 1,510,136 2,326,100 
Due State banks 424,972 1,963,614 
Due Savings banks and trust companies 952,730 579,015 
Individual deposits 6,165,093 8,007,008 
ee IIR, ccc ccicvcckehecsdsceeecenessquacwe 499,878 89,000 
I COI noi non ccccnsttenceconssessonsrsaes 404,498 4,446. 


It is usual in cases of consolidations for the deposits to gain considerably 


by the prestige obtained by the merger, and there is no doubt that the total 
will soon much exceed $20,000,000. 

The Citizens’ Central National Bank begins business under the most 
favorable auspices, and its success is already assured. There is no doubt 
that the merger will result in greater profits to shareholders and more efficient 
service to the public. ° 





PorpuLATION OF Cnina.—United States Commercial Agent R. T. Greener, of 
Vladivostock, Siberia, under date of December 18, 1903, reports that a Russian 
paper, quoting from a Chinese paper, says: 

According to the last census taken in China by imperial order, in view of re- 
assessing taxes, the total number of inhabitants amounted to 426,447,325 souls. The 
18 Chinese Provinces proper had 407,737,305; Manchuria, 8,500,000; Mongolia, 
3,354,000 ; Tibet, 6,430,000 ; and Chinese Turkestan, 426,000 inhabitants. 





Causes or Panics.—‘‘It is not the observance of the law or its enforcement 
that creates panics or distress. It is willful violations of its wholesome provisions 
or defiance of the laws of economic health.”—Argument of Attorney-General Knox 
in Northern Securities Case. 


Reapy To RELIEVE Him.—‘‘ It is a generous and helpful world,” said the multi- 
millionaire. 

‘*Indeed ?” 

‘‘ Yes; when it was announced that I desired to die a comparatively poor man 
there was a general movement to assist me in the enterprise.” — Washington Star. 


6 











TRUST COMPANY RESERVES. 


{Argument submitted to the Committee on Banks, Hon. John T. Smith, chairman, Assembly 
Chamber, Albany, New York, March 1, 1904, by Theodore Gilman, New York.] 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN : Bill No. 538, to amend the banking law in re- 
lation to the lawful money reserves of trust companies, which is now before your 
committee for consideration, has a wider scope than its application to trust compa- 
nies, in that it re-enacts the law of 1892 or thereabouts, which fixes the reserves for 
all the banks and bankers of the State of New York. 

Prior to 1892 there appears to have been no law regulating reserves on the statute 
books of this State. In this respect our laws followed the precedents established in 
England and France, where no specified percentage of legal reserves is required. 
The theory seems to have been that the maintenance of reserves was a matter which 
should be left to the discretion, good judgment and prudence of each separate bank, 
and was not a province into which the lawmaking power could with propriety enter. 
It was a detail of the bank’s business which was to be strictly kept private. The 
Louisiana banking law of 1842 was among the first in which is to be found a stip- 
ulation as to percentage of reserves. As usual with prototypes, the model was 
a good one. The reserve to be maintained by all banks was fixed at 3314 per cent., 
which conservative percentage no doubt had much to do in establishing Louisiana 
banking upon a sound basis in those early years. There was no penalty, however, 
attached to the impairment of this reserve and its maintenance depended on the good 
management of each bank and the supervision of the State officials. 

In the National Bank Act of 1864 there is to be found the provision for a specified 
percentage of reserve, and added to it the penalties for impairment, which were two- 
fold—first, a stoppage of loaning and discounting, and second, a liability to acharge 
of insolvency. It was not until about 1892 that a section was added to the New 
York banking laws in reference to reserves. This section was taken without change 
from the National Bank Act. The section, however, only applied to banks and in- 
dividual bankers. Now, in 1904, a bill is introduced to extend the application of 
this section so as to include trust companies also. 

The consideration of this bill by your committee affords an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the principles on which the section is based and to take counsel of the experi- 
ence which has been gained in the past forty years while this provision has been part 
of the National Bank Act. It is a question whether this opportunity will recur in 
the near future, and if anything is to be said on the subject, it must be said now. 


IMPORTANCE OF BANK RESERVES. 


Reserves are the most important part of the credit system. The credit system, 
to work smoothly, must be based on adequate reserves. The credit system began 
with the establishment of the Bank of England, and its projectors were so infatu- 
ated with the theory of credit that they thought that a reputation for wealth based 
on a knowledge of actual solvency was all-sufficient to maintain obligations on a par 
with gold. They therefore attempted to do business with a cash reserve of two per 
cent., and relied on their well-known credit to maintain the solvency of the remain- 
ing ninety-eight per cent. of their obligations. The enemies of the bank easily gath- 
ered together more than two per cent. of its demand obligations, presented them in 
one block, and thus forced the suspension of specie payments by the bank. During 
the period of suspension the managers of the bank had time for reflection and were 
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converted to the opinion that two percent. of reserves could not maintain solvency, 
and in due time twenty-five per cent. became the recognized minimum. 

‘Subsequent experience proves that monetary disturbances do not occur when re- 
serves are high and always occur when reserves reach a point of threatened exhaus- 
tion. As reserves are idle capital, it is evident that more money can be made for a 
bank with small reserves than with large. Consequently, the banks of England 
and the United States always endeavor to carry as small reserves as convenience or 
the law will permit. Whenever a disturbance occurs, then the storm-center is the 
condition of the bank reserves. After the Baring crisis, Mr. Goschen, then Chancel- 
lor of the British Exchequer, delivered a most instructive address, the principal 
subject of which was the smallness of English banking reserves as the cause of the 
troubles through which that country had just passed. English banking statistics 
are incomplete compared with those of our country, but Mr. Goschen shows that 
their reserves were not over ten per cent. of their total deposits, and he instances a 
large bank with $45,000,000 of deposits which carried but six per cent. His chief 
object was to devise a method by which English banks could accumulate and main- 
tain a larger cash reserve ‘‘ by which,” he said, ‘‘ we may give greater help in emer- 
gencies, and by which we hope that some of those fearful catastrophes which have 
sometimes threatened the commerce of this country (England) may be avoided.” 
All his efforts, however, resulted in nothing, so great is the difficulty in reforming 
established customs even when they are acknowledged to be defective. 

The best means of maintaining bank reserves has been said to be ‘‘the chief 
theme of discussion in banking circles” in England for many years. While such 
discussions are going on in the greatest commercial country of the world, it is not 
surprising that we have at home similar difficulties to deal with. 


SMALL RESERVES OF THE TRUST COMPANIES. 


The banking statistics of New York State show that our trust companies are 
carrying but about three per cent. of cash on the amount of their obligations. It 
may be said in extenuation that much of these deposits are sluggish, midway be- 
tween commercial and Savings bank deposits and do not require as large reserves 
as the former of these two classes. This might require a division of trust company 
deposits into two or more classes, to correspond with their character. But if the 
deposits are subject to check without notice, they evidently are similar to deposits 
in commercial banks, and as such should be protected by similar cash reserves. 
Also, it is claimed that the trust companies carry large deposits with clearing house 
banks which may be considered to be as good as cash and thus act as reserves. There 
is a broad distinction between lawful money on hand and a balance with a clearing- 
house bank. One is cash or real money, the other is a credit which may be turned 
into money under favorable circumstances, but which is subject to various contin- 
gencies which may prevent its becoming cash. Bank credits, carried by trust com- 
panies are like call loans of the best character. 

Mr. Goschen said, in his speech above referred to: 

‘*Cash on call is no reserve in the general sense so far as the community is con- 
‘cerned, because it means when you call in your money on call you are unbalancing 
another person while you may be relieving yourself. Let the public understand 
this. * * * There is no reserve to a bank having money on call in the sense in 
which I am discussing reserve. It is a valuable asset, but it is not an asset which 
consists in a reserve useful to the general interests of the community at large.” 

Mr. Goschen’s large experience and prominent position make his remarks on this 
subject of the highest authority. As the banks of London in the end concentrate 
their demands on the Bank of England, so our trust companies {rely upon clearing- 
house banks for their reserves. Instead of being an alleviation of the general com- 
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munity, this arrangement aggravates the situation in any time when the public 
stands in need of relief. 

There is no escape from the conclusion that the safety of the business worid de- 
mands that we shall not drift into the condition from which England now finds it 
so difficult to extricate herself, but that all demand deposits held by corporations 
authorized by the State to do a banking business shall be safeguarded by an adequate 
percentage on hand in lawful money. While it seems almost impossible for England 
to control this matter, it is comparatively easy for our Legislature to pass a law to 
accomplish the object intended. 

DEFECTS IN PRESENT RESERVE Laws. 

These preliminary remarks seem to be necessary to reach the particular point I 
desire to lay before you. Assuming it to be agreed that, following the lessons of 
experience and the best authorities, an adequate percentage of deposits is to be fixed 
which trust companies as well as banks shal] hold on hand at all times in the lawful 
money of the United States, the question next to be disposed of is how that reserve 
is to be maintained and what penalties are to be imposed in any case of failure to 
maintain it. 

The contention brought before you now is that the severity of the provision 
contained in the bill under consideration should be and can safely be ameliorated in 
the interest of the business public. This is not a matter of such great importance to 
banks, bankers and trust companies as it is to the public, and as your committe, Mr. 
Chairman, and the entire Legislature, represent the public, there can be no doubt 
that you will give this aspect of the question all the consideration it deserves. 

The bill as drawn follows the National Bank Act and says that when the lawful 
money on hand shall be less than the specified reserve, the company ‘‘shall not in- 
crease its liabilities by making new loans or discounts otherwise than by purchasing 
bills of exchange payable at sight, nor make any dividends of its profits until the 
required proportion between the aggregate amount of its deposits and its lawful 
money of the United States has been restored. The Superintendent of Banks may 
notify any company whose reserve shall be deficient to make it good, and if it shall 
fail for thirty days thereafter to make good such reserve it may be proceeded against 
as insolvent.” 

These provisions are primarily directed against the company, but it is evident 
that it is only the business community that is inconvenienced thereby. Merchants 
and others make their arrangements for money beforehand, expecting that the 
facilities of the banks will be open to them. If this restriction should go into opera- 
tion suddenly and a merchant should be met with a refusal of discounts, it might 
work great derangement of his business. The ground of refusal would be that the 
reserve of the bank was under the amount required by law and it was prevented by 
the law from making any loans or discounts untii it was restored by collections and 
payments. On that point Mr. Goschen said, ‘‘a customer looks to the bank for 
facilities when the pinch comes, and if when the pinch comes the bank itself is 
obliged to draw in its resources, call in money, it disturbs the whole of the mercan- 
tile arrangements and the bank is not really assisting the country, but is thwarting 
the best interests of the banking and trading communities.” If any number of com- 
panies are in the same condition and all refuse discounts, a feeling of anxiety ani 
alarm is created among borrowers, which often quickly communicates itself to thc 
general public, and a disturbance is needlessly created while the financial situation 
may be entirely sound. This state of affairs aggravates itself, and the drain of law- 
ful money might keep pace with collections, so that the conditions of impaired re- 
serves to a greater or less degree might continue for weeks or months, resulting in 
widespread distress. 

This summary shutting down on the business public and peremptory discontinu- 
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ance of loaning and discounting are a shock to commerce and trade which should be 
prevented by all legal means. It is evident that the bank, banker or trust company 
is not inconvenienced. Their duty is prescribed by the law and is simple and plain. 
They must stop loaning and collect in enough of their debts to restore the reserve. 
The whole burden is thrown on the public. Borrowers must hurry and skurry to 
find money to pay bank debts, irrespective of the inconvenience and loss it may 
occasion them to do so. The public are squeezed for the benefit of the bank. 
Surely, it must be evident that the law sacrifices the public for the sake of a theory. 

It results from this state of affairs that reserves cannot be legally used even in 
case of greatest need. They are only to be looked at. If reserve troops of an army 
were forbidden to be brought into action, they might as well not be present at the 
battle. A general could hardly excuse a defeat by saying that he had kept his re- 
serves safely out of the conflict and they were undiminished in number after the 
disaster. The answer would be that perhaps if he had not kept them out of the 
struggle, they might have turned the defeat into a victory. 


PROPOSAL TO TAX IMPAIRMENT OF RESERVES. 


How to allow the use of reserves with entire safety, is the question. ‘‘The true 
use of reserves of cash,” writes George H. Pownal in the ‘‘Economic Journal” 
(London), ‘‘is to meet emergencies.” 

The method submitted for your consideration is that of imposing a tax on the 
impairment of reserves equal to a rate of interest high enough to make it unprofit- 
able for a bank to allow the impairment to continue unless the market rate for money 
was excessive. If a tax at the rate of six per cent. per annum were imposed on the 
deficiency in reserves, it is evident that no company would allow the impairment to 
continue unless the rate for money was above six per cent. This would produce a 
far different condition from that produced by a stoppage of discounting and loaning. 
Many a railroad train has been wrecked by stopping too suddenly. The law as it 
stands puts a rock in the way of the regular course of business. The object seems 
to be to make the process of stopping to be as quick and sharp as it can be made. 

If the occurrence of a deficjency in reserves were an indication of rottenness, 
there would be some reason in this summary method. But this is not the case, for 
it sometimes happens for weeks together that from fifteen to thirty banks in the 
New York Clearing-House will be below the required reserve and no such suspicion 
regarding the condition of the delinquent banks will exist. These banks are often 
known to be sound through and through and among the best managed of our New 
York banks. The laws of the United States and of the different States allow banks 
to be conducted on the credit principle, that is to maintain their solvency by a spec- 
ified percentage of cash. A part of this cash, sufficient to bring their reserve below 
legal requirements, may be withdrawn at any time in the natural course of business 
without the previous knowledge of the bank. It is impossible for the bank to an- 
ticipate such withdrawals, and the law only requires the bank to keep a specified 
percentage of cash to meet such unusual demands. The bank might be complying 
with the law and all its assets be ‘‘sound” and good and yet it might, with the law 
as it now stands, be brought under a threat of insolvency, which its condition would 
not justify or warrant. 

Impairment of reserve is treated in the law as if it was an impairment of capital. 
The two are not necessarily alike, though they may be. The present law makes no 
distinction between them. The banking laws of the State of New York prior to 
1892 had but one cause for insolvency, that was impairment of capital. To protect 
the public the law provided for examinations in his discretion, by the Superintend - 
ent or his agent, and for quarterly reports by the banks, If the Superintendent of 
Banking has reason to believe that the capital of a bank is impaired, he has power 
to require the impairment to be made good. If this requisition is neglected the 
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bank may be proceeded against as insolvent. These two methods—examinations 
by the Superintendent of Banking or his agent and quarterly reports by banks—are 
proper, sufficient and logical ways to determine the question of solvency. A report 
made under oath by proper bank officials containing a true statement of the condi- 
tion of the bank was not originally assented to by banks without great opposition. 
It was claimed that such a report gave information to competitors which a prosper- 
ous bank should not be asked to divulge. It was a great step in the direction of 
safeguarding the public when such reports were required by law, and it is to be 
noted that even now such reports are not required by law in England where they 
rely on the audit of public accountants. Supervision by a governmental official is 
perhaps a more valuable method of protection to the public in ascertaining whether 
or no a bank is solvent. 

In 1892 or thereabouts a further test of solvency was incorporated in the law of 
this State, and that was the impairment of reserves. It must be evident, from what 
has been said heretofore, that impairment of reserves is no certain test of solvency. 
A bank might have all its assets in Government bonds and other good securities and 
yet, by a sudden prevalence of loss of confidence, have its cash depleted below the 
required reserve and by reason of withdrawals and hoardings have no means of in- 
creasing its reserve except by squeezing debtors, which not only aggravates the sit- 
uation but damages its own business. The impaired reserve in such a case does 
not imply in any sense or to any degree an impairment of capital. No offense has 
been commited by the bank that should put it in peril of a charge of insolvency, no 
change in its condition has occured which in fact has made it less solvent than it 
was before the impairment occurred. In such a case the assets of the bank would 
be just as good, sound and solid as they were before impairment. Therefore it is 
claimed that it is not justified in reason and it should not be asserted in the law 
that an impairment of reserve should be classed as a ground for suspicion of a state 
of insolvency. The whole question of insolvency should be determined by the well- 
established methods of governmental supervision and sworn reports. 

To guard against cases where a bank might refuse to bear its proper share of the 
burden of maintaining the cash reserves at the legal minimum, it is well to give the 
Superintendent of Banking the power to require a delinquent bank to make good 
its cash reserve, and if it fails for thirty days to make it good, to proceed against 
such bank as an insolvent moneyed corporation. 

Thus by striking out the method of restoring reserves by a stoppage of business 
and inserting in its place a tax on deficiencies, and coupling with this the power of 
declaring a delinquent to be insolvent after thirty days’ refusal to restore reserves, 
there would be a combination of elasticity with rigidity which would greatly pro- 
mote the peace and quiet of the business public. 

Klasticity is a small matter in the mechanism of currency as in all other machinery 
to which it is applied. The ‘‘ give” in a buffer platform of a Pullman car is small 
compared with the length of the car. The car is rigid in its construction. The 
elastic spring needed to make the car stop and start noiselessly is a small matter. 
The oil used in the machinery is trifling in weight, and the thickness of a coating on 
piston rods is almost infinitesimal, and yet it is all-sufficient to prevent friction and 
secure easy working. While a more important provision than a tax on deficiency 
of reserves in place of a stoppage of business may be required to prevent panics, as 
I have argued elsewhere, still this amelioration of a harsh law would act in many 
instances like oil to prevent financial friction. 

In addition to these considerations, your attention isasked toa question of equity 
between banks which would be adjusted by a tax on deficiency in reserves. Mr. 
Goschen in the speech already referred to, says of London banks, ‘‘ You have this 
remarkable fact that the soundest and strongest banks may he making the smallest 
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dividends, while the more imprudent banks who invest the depositors’ money, leav- 
ing a small reserve, are able to show much larger dividends to their shareholders. 
Why are the latter able to take this course ? Because they may have the conviction 
that the failure of any one of these big banks would be such a disaster to the whole 
community that the other banks would be compelled to come to their assistance and 
to rescue the offending banks from the consequences of their offences by themselves 
undertaking a part of their liabilities. The more imprudent banks will say, ‘ There 
is no imprudence. We shall never be allowed to fail, our fellow bankers must come 
to our assistance, and if not our fellow bankers then the Bank of England, and if 
not the Bank of England, then the Government.’ I say that gives us a locus standi, 
and in the same way the Government has a locus stundi with regard to shipping and 
has said that excessive cargoes shall not be carried because they are dangerous to the 
safety of the public, the question may arise whether the public might have the right to 
say no excessive cargo shall be carried by a bank receiving public money—that 


business shall be conducted in a manner which shall be considered safe by the com- 
munity at large?” This criticism of Mr. Goschen’s may find a lodgment elsewhere 
than in London. Does he not touch a tender spot near home? If some of our banks 
systematically run below their legal requirement, they weaken the financial situa- 
tion to that extent. In case of trouble they will get assistance from the stronger 
banks. It is only just between banks that banks which run short of reserves should 
pay a tax on their deficiency so that they would not be making money at the expense 
of their neighbors. There would then be some compensation to the banks which 
are managed most prudently and who carry the largest reserves. 

The change now proposed in bill No. 538 under consideration by your committee 
has to do with the sentence on the second page of the printed copy of the bill be- 
ginning at the eighth line, which in its present shape reads as follows: ‘‘If the 
lawful money reserve of any bank, individual banker or trust company shall be less 
than the amount required by this section, such bank, individual banker or trust 
company shall not increase its liability by making any new loans or discount other- 
wise than by discounting bills of exchange payable on sight, or making any divi- 
dends of profits, until the full amount of its Jawful money reserve has been restored.” 
As proposed to be changed it would read as follows : 

‘* If the lawful money reserve of any bank, individual banker or trust company 
shall be less than the amount required by this section, such bank, individual banker 
or trust company shall be liable to pay and shall pay, into the treasury of this State, 
to be applied to the current expenses of the banking department, a tax in amount 
equal to six per centum per annum on the aggregate amount of such deficiency or 
deficiencies in the reserve below the legal requirement for such bank, individual 
banker or trust company and said tax shall be paid annually on or before the first 
day of February in each year for the deficiency or deficiencies during the year end- 
ing the preceding thirty-first day of December.” 

There is no place in the Union where the alleviation coming from this reform 
would be felt more than right herein New York. Any ease in New York is felt 
throughout the whole country. The plea is not in behalf of the banks but of the 
public. It is right and proper for New York to take the lead in a reform of this 
kind. New York in 1838 passed the general banking law which has moulded the 
banking system of this country, and some of its principles were incorporated in the 
present charter of the Bank of England in 1844. The National Bank Act was mod- 
eled on the New York law, but the section containing penalties for impaired re- 
serves seems to have originated in Washington. 

Reforms are slow, but those which tend to ameliorate the severity of old laws 
are more popular under a republican form of government than under any other. 
This is but natural, for the penal laws have been made by the rich and imposed on 
the public. Under a government controlled by the people, their representatives see 
to it that there shall be no privileged classes and no oppressive legislation. From 
the very foundation of our Government the movement for the amelioration of laws 
has made steady progress. There is, however, always to be met an inertia of public 
sentiment which must be overcome. Sometimes it takes a revolution or other great 
upheaval to do it. Weread in the Declaration of Independence as follows: ‘‘ All 
experience hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are suf- 
ferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accus- 
tomed,” This conservatism should not control in any case where the reform is based 
on right principles and equities, and such it is claimed is the present case. 





A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF GOLD PAYMENTS. 


January 1, 1904, completed the operation of a quarter of a century of one of the 
most important fiscal laws ever placed on the national statute book. This was the 
law signed by President Grant on January 14, 1875, which went into effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1879, which brought the entire volume of the country’s circulation up to 
the gold level on the latter date, and which has held it up to that line ever since. 
Like most of the other great enactments of Congress, there was much partisan pol- 
itics in the movement which led to the passage of the resumption law, as there was 
also in the conditions which made that statute necessary. These conditions began 
with the Civil War, which necessitated the use of a much larger volume of money, 
bank notes and specie, than was in the country at the time. It was estimated that 
at the beginning of the war there was about $250,000,000 of gold and silver and 
$200,000,000 of bank notes in the country, a fourth of which was in the States in 
insurrection. The suspension of specie payments by the banks on December 30, 
1861, and by the Government a day later, rendered the adoption of additional circu- 
lation necessary, and this brought out the legal-tender notes, or greenbacks. Tax- 
ation, it was believed, would not furnish all the money which was needed. 

On February 25, 1862, President Lincoln signed an act to ‘‘authorize the issue 
of United States notes, and for the redemption or funding thereof, and for funding 
the floating debt of the United States.” Under this act $150,000,000 of legal-tender 
notes, afterward popularly known as greenbacks, was emitted. This amount was 
deemed to be inadequate, as the expenses of the Government in creating and sup- 
porting armies and navies at that time was in the neighborhood of $2,000,000 a day, 
which expense was, of course, greatly increased by the issue of this irredeemable 
paper, which immediately went to a discount in terms of gold and silver. These 
metals, to a large extent, went out of the country or went into hiding in it, and th« 
bank notes and the greenbacks became practically the sole circulation of the coun- 
try. The greenbacks were legal tender for all dues, public and private, except 
customs duties and interest on the public debt, both of which were made payabl: 
in coin. Another $150,000,000 of the notes was issued on July 11, 1862, and stil! 
another for the same amount was put out on March 8, 1863. Before the last-named 
date, or on February 25, 1863, the National banking system was established, which 
added something to the circulation, the National bank notes eventually displacing 
the State bank issues, which were taxed out of existence just after the war. The 
largest amount of the greenbacks outstanding at any one time was $449,000,000, on 
January 3, 1864. 

The Republican party being in control of the Government at the time, it was re- 
sponsible for the greenback legislation. Not all the Republicans, however, favored 
it. Justin S. Morrill, Roscoe Conkling, Owen Lovejoy and others opposed it at its 
first adoption and with them were most of the Democrats. Clement L. Vallandig- 
ham and George H. Pendleton taking a conspicuous part against this legislation. 
On the score of necessity as a war measure this legislation was put through Con- 
gress, the bulk of the Republicans voting for it. The intention at the time evidently 
was to retire the greenbacks as soon as practicable after the drain on the Govern- 
ment for the prosecution of the war should cease. The first and second of the acts 
provided for the exchange of the legal tenders into bonds on July 1, 1863, but th: 
third of the acts, that of March 8, 1863, took away this option. Of course, this was 
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not only a violation of the Government’s contract with the holder of the notes, but 
it immediately lowered their value in the markets, sent up the prices of all commo- 
ities in terms of this currency, immensely increased the cost of the war and de- 
layed for years the work of resuming gold payments by the Government. 

Shortly after the war ended the purpose of most of the Republicans, who were 
largely in the preponderance in both branches of Congress, to retire the greenbacks 
‘began to assert itself, and by an act signed by Johnson on March 12, 1866, a begin- 
ning was made in the work of contraction. By this time, however, the pressure of 
the hard times due to the increase of the supply of most commodities after the dis- 
ibandment of the armies and the decrease in the demand, created a sentiment which 
favored the expansion of this currency. Most of the Democrats who had opposed 
the issue of the greenbacks at the outset as a war measure now championed their 
retention as a permanent element of the circulation and favored the increase in their 
volume. Among the Democratic leaders who made this change of base were Pen- 
‘dleton and Vallandigham. The clamor against the reduction of the volume of the 
notes stopped their retirement temporarily in 1867, and by alternate slight expan- 
sions and contractions afterward the amount was reduced to $346,681,016 on May 31, 
1878, when an act was passed stopping all further contraction. 

The attitude of each of the great parties as a National organization on the finance 
question was brought out in 1868 for the first time. In their convention at Chicago 
in May of that year, in which Grant was nominated the first time, the Republicans 
declared : ‘‘We denounce all forms of repudiation as a National crime; and the 
National honor requires the payment of the public indebtedness in the uttermost 
good faith to all creditors, at home and abroad, not only according to the letter, but 
the spirit of the law under which it was contracted.” The Democratic convention, 
which met in New York on July 4, and which nominated Seymour, demanded that 
‘‘where the obligations of the Government do not expressly state upon their face, 
or the law under which they were issued does not provide, that they shall be paid 
in coin, they ought, in right and in justice, to be paid in the lawful money of the 
United States.” This was the-Democratic party’s answer to the Republican’s chal- 
lenge of six weeks earlier. Seymour, however, who stood upon that platform, was 
opposed to that pronouncement. It was the Pendleton element of the party which 
put that deliverance into the platform, and Pendleton led in the convention as a 
Presidential aspirant for many ballots. One of the first bills signed by President 
Grant, which he approved on March 18, 1869, two weeks after he entered office, 
pledged the faith of the Government to the payment, in coin or its equivalent, of 
the greenbacks and bonds; to pay the interest of the latter in coin, except. where 
the laws authorizing their issue provided for their payment in other forms of money ; 
and stipulated that the greenbacks should be redeemed in coin at the earliest practi- 
cable period. This measure was well named an ‘‘act to strengthen the public 
credit.” It sent the value of the Government bonds up, and it diminished the gap 
between gold and greenbacks. 

It was in Grant’s second term, however, that the final part of the work of restor- 
ing gold and silver to the circulation was accomplished. In April, 1874, a bill was 
passed which would have increased the volume of the greenbacks, and, of course, 
to this extent, delay the work of raising them to the gold level. This bill was fa- 
vored by the West and opposed by the East, most of the Republicans between the 
Alleghenies and the Pacific siding with the Democrats in favor of it, and many of the 
Eastern States joining the Republicans in opposition. Great excitement was caused 
throughout the country at the time, on account of the report that Grant intended to 
sign the bill. He was a Western man, and many of his party friends in that sec- 
tion were enthusiastically in favor of the measure. The newspapers of the country 
gave more space to the question than they had done to any other financial issue 
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which appeared along to that date. Public meetings were held in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and other towns on the Atlantic seaboard, to urge Grant to veto 
the bill. All the great financial interests of the United States joined in the propa- 
ganda against the measure. Grant vetoed the bill on April 22, 1874, in one of the 
strongest messages ever emanating from an occupant of the White House. 

Grant followed his inflation bill veto of 1874 by some effective work in the same 
direction. Orally and by letter he urged Conkling, Edmunds, Sherman, Morrill, Jones 
of Nevada and the other Republican leaders to take immediate steps to bring the 
currency back to the specie basis, from which it had been separated since the begin- 
ning of 1862. Moreover, in his efforts he got some very powerful aid from the 
Democratic party, which was opposed to his policy. In November, 1874, the Dem- 
ocrats carried the country for the House of Representatives for the first time since 
Buchanan’s election in 1856, and all the Republicans knew that whatever was to be 
done at all in favor of resumption had to be done in the short session of the existing 
Congress. Some work was done immediately after Congress met in December, 
which showed that both the upper and the lower branch can act promptly when 
the spirit wills it. John Sherman, from the committee on finance, reported a re- 
sumption bill to the Senate on December 21, 1874, two weeks after Congress met. 
It passed that body a day later by a vote of 32 (31 Republicans and 1 Liberal Re- 
publican), and it went through the House on January 7, 1875, by 136 (all Repub- 
licans) to 98 (78 Democrats and 20 Republicans). It was signed by President Grant 
on January 14, and went into operation four years later, January 1, 1879. 

In the light of after events, it was seen that the enactment of the specie resump- 
tion law at that particular moment was providential. A year or two earlier there 
was a chance that such a measure could not get enough Republican votes to carry 
it over the combined opposition of the hostile element of the Republicans and the 
solid body of the Democrats. A few months later the passage would have been im- 
possible, for the Democratic House which entered power then would block the way. 
The control of the House, which the Democrats secured seven weeks after Grant 
placed his signature on the resumption law, lasted until Garfield entered office, six 
years later, in 1881. Democratic hostility to resumption continued to the time it 
went into operation, in the second half of Hayes’ term. In their platform of 1875 
the Democrats declared that ‘‘ We denounce the resumption clause of the act of 1875 
and demand its repeal.” Tilden, however, the candidate of 1876, was favorable to 
the general line of legislation represented by the resumption law, and might have 
vetoed a repeal bill had he been elected. Several attempts were made by the Dem- 
ocrats, who were in control in the House, to repeal the law in 1877 and 1878, but, 
of course, with the President against them in those years, the effort was vain. 

Through a rare piece of good fortune, the man who took the leading part in Con- 
gress, John Sherman, in pushing the resumption bill, was the man who, as head of 
the Treasury, put it in operation. Sherman, immediately on entering office, in 
March, 1877, in the Hayes cabinet, began his preparation for resumption, and by the 
time that January 1, 1879, was reached be had gathered $133,000,000 in gold in the 
Treasury, $96,000,000 of which was the proceeds of bond sales under the resump- 
tion act, and the remainder was obtained in the revenues. Gold went toa premium, 
as expressed in the paper currency of the time, immediately after the suspension of 
specie payments by the Treasury on the last day of December, 1861. The gap between 
it and currency broadened as the war went on, fluctuating with the vicissitudes of the 
fortunes of the Union. After a Union defeat, the gap widened, which means that cur- 
rency went down, as expressed in terms of gold, and gold went up. The highest 
point reached by gold was on July 11, 1864, when it would have taken $2.85 in 
greenbacks or other currency to buy $1 of the metal. After Appomattox there was 
a drop in gold, and, with some variations, the gulf between the paper and the metal 
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gradually narrowed for several years. The public credit act of 1869, as before men- 
tioned, sent greenbacks up a few points and gold down. The resumption law im- 
mediately on its enactment in 1875 greatly improved the Government's credit, the 
average value of $1 in currency for January, 1875, being 88 cents in gold. Tbe en- 
tire gap between the two disappeared by January 1, 1879, and the country’s cur- 
rency, for the first time in eighteen years, went to the gold line without a jar. 

The resumption act’s salutary effects did not end with the restoration of the cur- 
rency to the gold line in 1879. The silver inflation was still to appear and present 
as great a peril as did the greenback inflation. The first of the silver acts, the Bland- 
Allison law, was passed over the veto of President Hayes on February 28, 1878, ten 
months before the resumption act went into effect. At that date the value of the 
pure silver in the dollar was about 90 cents in gold. With some fluctuations this 
figure declined until the passage of the Sherman bullion deposit law in 1890, when 
the price of the metal went up for a few weeks, after which the drop came again. 
At the time when President Cleveland called Congress in extra session in the summer 
of 1893 to deal,with the financial convulsion which was precipitated in that year, the 
price of the silver in the dollar had dropped to 60 cents. After a hard struggle the 
purchase clause of the Sherman law was repealed on November 1, 1893, and silver 
buying by the Government ceased. The decline continued, and the metal has been 
down below the 40-cent mark recently. 

It was after the stoppage of silver purchases, however, that the resumption act 
resumed its beneficent work. The provision which authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to sell bonds to maintain gold payments (the word coin being interpreted 
to mean gold) was utilized by Mr. Cleveland to preserve the redemption fund when 
the silver dilution of the currency and the fear of tariff changes brought on the dis- 
trust which depleted the Treasury. Between February 1, 1894, and the same month 
in 1896, $262,000,000 of bonds were sold, under which the redemption fund was re- 
plenished and the Government’s finances kept reasonably safe. One clause of the 
Sherman law of 1890 recited that it was the ‘‘ established policy of the United States 
to maintain the two metals on a parity with each other uponthe present legal ratio, 
or such ratio as may be provided by law.” That part of the act of 1890 was not 
touched by the repeal of the purchase provision in 1893. The principle thus laid 
down was carried out by President Cleveland in the crisis of 1894-96 by aid of the 
bond-sale provision of the resumption act, and thus the law which went into opera- 
tion on January 1, 1879, saved the country’s credit in two crises.—Cuar_es M. Har- 
vEY, in St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





A Lanp or No Money.—‘‘I have just returned from eastern Kentucky, where 
I went to inspect some timber,” said L. A. Hotchkins of Norfolk. ‘‘My principal 
operations were in Leslie county, and I was surprised to discover a community in 
the United States where money is unknown, or practically so. The entire business 
of this community is done on the barter system. The country storekeepers ex- 
change merchandise for anything and everything the natives have to sell, and ship 
this motley array of products down to Catlettsburg, where the merchant has it 
placed in bank to his credit, when he orders more goods, paying for them with 
check. These merchants usually keep a small amount of money in case it should be 
required, but the natives, as a rule, do not handle a cent of cash from one year’s end 
to the other. They barter among themselves and with the merchants, and when I 
bought lands the most of those who sold to me would not accept my money until 
the merchants assured them that it was genuine. Leslie county isin the heart of the 
Kentucky mountains, and is very sparsely populated, which accounts for its primi- 
tive condition, but it is probably the only section of the United States remaining 
where the people do not know what money is.”—Leazington Herald. 





NEW NATIONAL BANKS THAT HAVE RETIRED. 


It is four years since the National Banking Act was amended so as to permit 
National banks to be organized with less than $50,000 capital, the minimum being 
reduced to $25,000. Since March 14, 1900, the date the amended law went into 
effect, down to March 19, 1904, there have been 1,914 National banks organized, of 
which 213 were conversions of State banks, 615 reorganizations of State or private 
banks, and 1,086 primary organizations. The National banks organized since March 
14, 1900, classified according to capital, were as follows: 


Number of banks. Aggregate capital. 
Less than $50,000 each $32,608,000 
$50,000 or over : 5 78,785,000 


ae Ee rE re eR $11,393,000 


Of the small banks organized 718 were of primary organization, having had no 
previous existence. At the time the reduction in the minimum capital was under 
discussion, the question was raised whether it would not result in the creation of 
banks for which there was no absolute need, and which would soon succumb to the 
lack of support. 

So far it must be confessed the results have not been such as to justify this appre- 
hension. The failures among these new banks have been few, while the number 
that have gone into voluntary liquidation bears a very small ratio to the number 
organized. Only nine new banks went into Receivers’ hands and of these only five 
were banks having less than $50,000 capital. Forty banks went into voluntary 
liquidation, and of these eighteen were banks with less than $50,000 capital each and 
twenty-two with $50,000 or more capital. The following table shows the number 
and capital of the banks organized since March 14, 1900, which have closed up, 
either through failure or voluntary liquidation : 


CAPITAL OF $50,000 OR OVER. | CAPITAL LESS THAN $50,000. 
Capital Aggregate Capital Aggregat: 
Banks. each. capital. . each. capital. 
$700,000 $25,000 $425,000 
60,000 30,000 120.000 
200,000 35,000 35,000 
800,000 40,000 
250,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 1,500,000 


$5,010,000 $620,000 


Of the forty-nine banks with an aggregate capital of $5,630,000 which closed 
there were twenty-six with a capital of $50,000 or more each, their aggregate capital 
being $5,010,000, and only twenty-three of the smaller banks with an aggregate cap- 
ital of $620,000. About one out of fifty-four of the small banks closed, as against 
one out of twenty-eight of the larger banks. 

An investigation of the individual history of these institutions which have retired 
from business disclosed tbe interesting fact that the fatalities among the small banks 
are usually early in their career. The length of existence of the closed banks ranged 
from twenty days to three years and ten months. The bank which died the quickest 
was an Ohio bank with a capital of $200,000, while the bank which survived the 
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longest was a bank in New York State, and it also had a capital of $200,000. More 
than one-half of the small banks which expired lived less than one year and only one 
bank with $25,000 capital closed after being in operation three years. 

The following table shows the relative longevity of the small and large banks 
which are under consideration : 








CAPITAL LESS CAPITAL $50,000 


SURVIVED. 


} 
THAN $50,000 nace OR OVER. 
| 


Aggregate Aggregate 
Banks. “capital. | Banks. ~canital. 


I CII, 5 5 oiisid in ccdnciwriandssnckesdueneaees $180,000 | é $300,000 
ws * ore year ‘ § 135,000 60,000 
one and a half years,...........ee08 110,000 | é 600,000 

NY Ds osccs arenes cesenesensecoes 55,000 5 2,500,000 

two and a half years... é 90,000 | 500,000 

three years 25,000 | é 800,000 

three and a half years 50,000 

PE i iiiniesdvdccnkacunederetsaneurtceentous ee 200,000 


Total $620,000 26 $5,010,000 
Eliminating the banks which expired during the first year of their existence, the 
casualties among the small banks during the past four years have been very much 
less than might reasonably have been expected. It must be admitted that four years 
is too short a period to measure the stability of a banking institution, and when it is 
considered that very many of the new banks have been organized a much shorter 
time than four years, some of them not even four weeks, it will be apparent that the 
question of the ability of the small National banks to sustain their existence is not 
yet settled by experience. 

In the organization of sma}] banks Texas leads with 149 of which six have closed. 
Minnesota is second with 120 new small banks and not a single one closed. In Penn- 
sylvania 100 small banks have been organized, two of which have closed. The 
record for some of the other States and Territories as regards the organization of 
small banks is as follows: Oklahoma, seventy-six organized four closed ; Illinois, 
seventy four organized one closed ; Iowa, seventy-three organized one closed ; Indian 
Territory, seventy two organized one closed ; Ohio, sixty-three organized one closed ; 
North Dakota, fifty-six organized none closed ; Indiana, forty organized two closed ; 
Nebraska, forty organized none closed ; Kansas, thirty-eight organized none closed ; 
South Dakota, thirty-three organized none closed. The only other States in which 
newly-organized National banks with less than $50,000 capital have closed are: 
Virginia, Arkansas, Tennessee, Oregon and Idaho, each one bank. 


A CRITICISM OF ORGANIZED LaBor.—We have had somewhat overmuch of the 
organization of labor. It has long been preached to us as a panacea for tyrannies 
and iniquities of all sorts ; and now we have got it, and it bids fair to be the most 
galling tyranny and the biggest iniquity of all. Organization of labor means the 
submission of the many workers to the leadership of the few. It means, to be sure, 
the rule of majorities, but often of majorities that cannot think and are controlled 
and driven by a few energetic spirits. No doubt its legitimate ends are worthy and 
its legitimate uses vastly important. No doubt it has come to stay ; but it has not 
come to override law, flout justice, and put shackles on arms that should be free. 
We seem to have been so prosperous that we could better afford to bribe than to 
resist. Our time has been so valuable that we could not spare enough of it to en- 
force the laws, and especially those laws which should protect every man in earning 
his bread in any honest way that suits him.—Seribner’s Magazine. 





MONEY AND BANKING IN CHINA. 


{From U. 8. Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance.] 


The money of China is uncertain as to quantity and quality. No accurate estimate has 
been made of the amount of money in circulation in the Empire, while no accurate state- 
ment can be made to-day of what its value will be to-morrow. Based upon silver, its value 
fluctuates with the changes in the market price of silver. The copper “cash,” valued at about 
one-tenth of a cent, is the actual circulating medium, while the tae] is the nominal standard 
for larger sums, it being merely a given weight of silver and not acoin. Actual silver circu- 
jates in two forms, the *‘dollar” and the “sycee.”” The dollar was originally the Mexican dol- 
lar, and became a popular and generally accepted form of currency wherever obtained. So 
convenient was it that large quantities were imported for use as currency. More recently, 
however, mints for the coinage of “dollars” purporting to be of weight and fineness equal 
to Mexican coin have been established, not by the central Government, but by the authori- 
ities of the various provinces, and the result is that the rivalry between these provincial 
mints has reduced the weight and finenesss of the **dollars’’ which they issue until the pro- 
vincial silver “dollars” are looked upon with distrust. Additional mints, however, are being 
established, the machinery for them being from the United States. Some half dozen of the 
cities of China have now their mints for the coinage of “ dollars,” and work is in progress 
upon local mints in other cities; so that by the end of the present year, according to a recent 
issue of the “* North China Daily News,” at least ten different kinds of silver coins purport. 
ing to be “dollars” will be upon the market. Inaddition to this uncertainty, may be pointed 
out the fact that the “ tael’’ differs in various cities and provinces, the weight of silver recog_ 
nized as a tael being greater at some pointsthan at others. The consequence is that while the 
haikwan (or customs) tael was worth on January 1, 1904, 69.8 cents (gold), the Amoy tael was 
worth but 68.6 cents, the Canton tael 68.4 cents, the Chinkiang tael 67 cents, the Ningpo tael 
#6 cents, the Chefoo tael 65.6 cents, the Hankow tael 64.2 cents, the Foochow tael 63.5 cents, 
and the Shanghai tael 62.7 cents. Even the ‘‘sycee,” which is an actual quantity of silver 
cast in the form of a shoe with the weight written upon it in Chinese characters, is somewhat 
uncertain as to its value, both by reason of the constant fluctuation in the price of the silver 
which it contains and the uncertainty as to the fineness of the silver utilized. 

All efforts to learn the exact fineness of the standard silver used in the sycee have been 
unsuccessful, though the estimates put the rate at ninety-seven one-hundredths, which is con- 
siderably in excess of the American coin, which is ninety one-hundredths fine. The sycee is 
merely an indefinite quantity of silver cast in the form of a woman’s shoe, its actual weight 
being determined by agents or officers appointed by the merchants to weigh the sycees, accu- 
racy and integrity on their part being insured by actual physical decapitation of those who are 
found dishonest. Even the “ cash,” a copper and zinc coin about the size of our 25-cent piece, 
having a square hole in the center for convenience in stringing quantities of them together, 
varies greatly both in fineness and weight, in some cases 1,000 of them being equal to a “ dol- 
lar,”’ while others nearly 2,000 are required to equal a‘“‘dollar.” Gold coin is practically un- 
known in China, no coins of this metal being made at the mints, and gold coins of other 
countries have seldom, if ever, circulated, though the value of the metal is fully recognized, 
and gold, whether in coin or bulk, proves a medium of exchange upon determination of its 
weight and fineness when occasion requires. 

The uncertainty as to the quality and quantity of the metals contained in the various 
coins and measures of weight makes an attempt to indicate the relative value of the mone- 
tary units difficult and somewhat uncertain, though a recent official (consular) statement 
puts the relative values as follows: 


=1 conderin. 
=1 mace. 
=1 tael. 
NeseROeRRREDESeKonReCCeREt eS soenseoes =1% ounces (avoirdupois) of silver. 
(Value of haikwan tael on January 1, 1904, 69.8 cents.) 


Mexican dollars and local dollars thus equal about three-fourths of one haikwan tael in 
value, though no official relationsbip exists, save in the weight and fineness of metal in the 
dollars compared with the standard tael. 
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All customs duties are collected in what is known as the “ haikwan tael,”’ which has a some- 
what higher value than the tael standard accepted in the respective cities. 

The paper money is under even less regulation than the metallic. There are few banks of 
issue in China, and those mainly located at Peking. These issue notes as low as ten cents in 
value, but these have usually only a local circulation. Paper money was issued in China 
more than two thousand years ago, and its use continued ina greater or less degree until 
about 1450, when it was suspended and has been but recently resumed, and that in but small 
quantities, 

Chinese banks, especially those at Peking and the discount banks in the cities of the pro- 
vinces, are under governmental supervision by reason of the fact that they perform the func- 
tions of a treasury for the Government, and therefore have a high standing with the busi- 
ness public. Foreign interests in the banking line are represented in nearly all cities where 
foreigners reside or visit, agents representing a number of great banking establishments be- 
ing found in all cities of this class. The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, in- 
corporated in 1864, hasa capital of $10,000,000 and has its representatives in nearly all the treaty 
ports and some of the other important cities of China, while the Lmperial Bank of China, the 
Mercantile National Bank of India, the Russian Bank of Foreign Trade, the Bank of China, 
and Japan, the Deutsch-Asiatiche Bank, and the Central Bank of India, Australia, and China 
also have agents and in some cases regularly established banking houses in many of the more 
important cities. Exchange quotations are published daily by bankers and brokers, and busi- 
ness transactions between any of the treaty ports and the great financial circles of America 
or Europe are thus rendered practicable. Business between the various treaty ports may 
thus readily be carried on through the bankers’ agents, and transactions between these points, 
in small sums, are facilitated by a postal money-order system which was put in operation by 
the Government about a year since, by which sumsfrom $1 upward may be transmitted on 
payment of a feeat the rate of about two cents per dollar, each remittance being limited to 
310, but there is no limit as to the number of remittances issuable to the sume applicant. 


Permits NATIONAL BANKS TO INVEST IN REAL EstaTE.—The full text of the 
Lewis’ bill reported by the Banking and Currency Committee reads: ‘‘ That the 
seventh sub-division of section fifty-one hundred and thirty-six, revised statutes of 
the United States be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

Seventh—To exercise by its board of directors or duly authorized officers or 
agents, subject to law, all such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on 
the business of banking ; by discounting and negotiating promissory notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, and other evidences of debt; by receiving deposits, by buying 
and selling exchange, coin and bullion ; by loaning money on personal security ; by 
loaning money upon notes, bonds, or other evidences of debt secured by mortgages, 
or other instruments of security, on unincumbered real estate situated in the State, 
Territory or district, where such association is located, worth exclusive of buildings, 
on conservative market valuation, double the amount of the loan thereon ; provided, 
however, that not more than twenty-five per centum of the capital of such associa- 
tion shall at any time be invested in such real estate securities; and by obtaining, 
issuing and circulating notes according to the provisions of this title ; but no associ- 
ation shall transact any business except such as is incidental and necessarily pre- 
liminary to its organization until it has been authorized by the Comptroller of the 
Currency to commence the business of banking.” 


A Useru Lisrary.—W. T. Jackman, of the University of Vermont, Burling- 
ton, Vt., writes as follows under date of March 22: 


“Tsend you herewith money order in renewal of my subscription to THE BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE, so that I may not miss any of the numbers. To have these bound in good form 
and kept for permanent reference is to have a library of useful material which could not be 
obtained in any other way. I trust you wiil accept this tribute of praise for your excellent 
publication, each number of which is replete with full information and suggestions which 
are putin a very interesting way. I use the MAGAZINE constantly in my classes here, and so 
highly do I value it that I could hardly get along without it. With best wishes for your suc- 
cess, | am, Yours very truly, W. T. JACKMAN.” 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 


This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND FAIL- 
URES, ete., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—Messrs. Hallgarten & Co. will move shortly from their present offices at 74 Broadway to 
the Hanover Bank Building, at Pine and Nassau streets, where they have taken a long lease 
of the entire third floor. 

—The Bank of New York, whose constitution was drawn by Alexander Hamilton, cele- 
brated its 120th anniversary un March 15. 

—A movement is under way to organize a new National bank in this city to be known as 
the McKinley National Bank, with a capital of $200,000 and a surplus of $100,000. Among 
those interested are Willis S, Paine, Robert J. Hoguet, William Hanhart, Howard P. Townsley 
and Eugene 8. Schaick. 


—Stockholders of the Mechanics’ National Bank and the Leather Manufacturers’ Nationa! 
Bank have been informed of the detailed plans for the merger which has been under consid- 
eration for some time. 

In brief the plan is that the Mechanics’ Bank is to absorb the business of the Leather 
Manufacturers’ Bank, the latter to go into liquidation. The capital of the Mechanics’ Bank 
is to be increased from $2,000,000 to $3,000,0(0 for the purpose of effecting the consolidation. 


With this increase of $1,000,000 the $600,000 capital stock of the Leather Manufacturers’ 
National is to be acquired, and of the balance of $400,000 new stock $90,000 is available for 
subscription by stockholéers of the Leather Manufacturers’ National Bank and the balance 
for subscription by stockholders of the Mechanics’ National, to the extent of tifteen per cent. 
of holdings. ; 

It has been generally understood that Gates W. McGarrah will become the President of 
the enlarged bank. Mr. McGarrah is now President of the Leather Manufacturers’ Bank. 
The board of directors of the Leather Manufacturs’ Bank will go over as a body into the 
directorate of the Mechanics’ National when the merger takes effect. It is also likely that 
the present office of the Mechanics’ Bank will be utilized. 


-The Italian-American Trust Co. is in process of organization with $500,000 capital and 
$50,000 paid-in surplus. Emanuel Gerli, silk importer, 52 Greene street, is mentioned for Pres- 
ident of the new institution, 


—The Mechanics’ Bank, of Brooklyn, will build a ten-story addition to its present build- 
ing, making it one of the largest and and finest bank and office buildings in Brooklyn. The 
new building will have 140 feet front on both Court and Fulton streets. 

—It is reported that the committee of depositors which has been considering propositions 
to replace the Bank of Staten Island has decided in favor of the offer of J. W. Place & Co., 
who will finance a new National bank, taking the capital stock not subscribed for locally. 
The people having accounts with the Bank of Staten Island will be dealt with so that they can 
realize a part of their claims, and those owing the bank will be enabled to adjust matters. 
The new bank will be known asthe Richmond Borough National Bank, and will be capitalized 
at $100,000. It will probably occupy the building owned by the Bank of Staten Island, and 
eventually will purchase the property. 

—The New York Produce Exchange Bank, at present located in the Produce Exchange 
Building, some time ago acquired the property at 10 Broadway and more recently bought 
No. 12 also and will tear down both buildings and erect on the site a modern office building. 
the bank occupying the main floor. 

—Oscar L. Gubelman, third Vice-President of the Commercial Trust Co. of New Jersey. 
Jersey City, recently resigned that position to become third Vice-President of the Guarant)s 
Trust Co., of this city. Mr. Gubelman had been connected with the Commercial Trust Co. 
since its organization, having been at first Secretary and Treasurer. 
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—Johbn C. Van Cleaf, Assistant Cashier of the National Park Bank, has been elected Vice- 
President of the Mutual Bank, in place of A. H. Wiggin, who recently resigned as Vice-Pres- 
ident of the National Park Bank to become Vice-President of the Chase National Bank. Mr. 
Van Cleaf has long been in charge of the credit department of the National Park Bank, and is 
well known for his work in that connection. 


—Control of the Federal Bank was recently acquired by William M. Woods, formerly 
Vice-President of the Central National Bank, and Robert Doolittle, who was for many years 
connected with the Importers and Traders’ National Bank. Mr. Woods has been elected 
President of the Federal Bank and Mr. Doolittle, Cashier, all the directors and officers having 
resigned, except Assistant Cashier Geo. F. Frost, whose services will be retained by the new 
management. 

—Negotiations have just been completed whereby New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Bank Clerks will hereafter conduct its meetings and maintain its headquarters 
in the building of the University of the City of New York, at University Square. Early in 
the season the chapter established rooms for itself at 198 Fifth avenue, and, through the gen- 
erosity of the bank officers of New York city, representing some of the most prominent 
bankers in the United States, succeeded in furnishing them not only in a manner which would 
be of practical service to the members, but in a way which might truthfully be termed as 
luxurious. The experiment proved highly successful, as the rooms have been maintained to 
the entire satisfaction of the members, and have helped to make the chapter a popular organ- 
ization among the bank clerks of the city. They enabled the organization to work out the 
lines which the governors have had in mind for some time in respect to the establishment of 
a financial library accessible to the students of banking, and many valuable works have been 
added to the shelves since the rooms were opened. 

The success with which the first venture was met is what suggested the arrangements 
just made with the University of the City of New York, and the chapter feels that it is exceed- 
ingly fortunate in having the assistance of such a valuable institution in the conduct of its 
work. 

The rooms of the New York University will be fitted up with a library and reading room, 
special committee rooms, and a large lecture room, and with the furniture and fixtures which 
the chapter now possesses, in addition to that which they anticipate procuring, these rooms 
will be completely furnished and equipped. In addition to the natural advantages which the 
rooms will offer, the chapter has made a special arrangement with the University whereby 
its members, by presenting their membership cards showing that they are in good standing, 
may secure very material reductions in the tuition fees of the University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance. The members will in addition be afforded the use of its exten- 
sive library, maintained in the building, on the subjects of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
as well as the use of the Law Library upon special application. 

These valuable opportunities, it is believed, will be eagerly sought after by the ambitious 
bank clerks of the city, and will result in adding materially to the membership of the chapter. 
It has been the ambition of New York Chapter to conduct its work along strictly practical 
lines, and this new move is but one of the evidences of the successful carrying out of this 
policy. Members from out-of-town chapters visiting New York will be afforded the use of 
the new rooms as their headquarters, and all institute members are cordially invited to make 
use of them whenever they are in the city. 

It is not the intention of the governing body of the chapter to allow their past success to 
interfere with the further promotion of ideas which may come up from time to time for the 
furthering of institute work, but as all active men in the work are enthusiastic and progres- 
sive, the desire is manifest to promote every new idea that has for its object the benefiting 
ot the bank clerks in their locality, and the upbuilding of the American Institute of Bank 
Clerks. 

—Mention was made in the March issue of the MAGAZINE of the merger of the Continental 
Trust Co. with the New York Security and Trust Co., the last-named being the succeeding 
institution. The complete list of officers and trustees follows: 

President, Otto T. Bannard; first Vice-President, Osborn W. Bright; second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Willard V. King; third Vice-President, Alexander S. Webb. Jr.; Secretary, Henry E. 
Ahern; Treasurer, Mortimer N. Buckner; Assistant Secretary, Frederick J. Horne; second 
Assistant Secretary, Herbert W. Morse. 

Trustees: Otto T. Bannard,S. Reading Bertron, James A. Blair, Osborn W. Bright, Robert 
W. de Forest, John B. Dennis, Charles 8. Fairchild, Marshall Field, Charles W. Harkness, 
James J. Hill, F. N. Hoffstot, Frederic B. Jennings, Walter Jennings, Willard V. King, Wood- 
bury Langdon, John A. McCall, Gordon Macdonald, John J. Mitchell, Charles Parsons, John 
S. Phipps, Geo. W. Perkins, E. Parmalee Prentice, Edmund D. Randolph, Norman B. Ream, 
B. Aymar Sands, John W. Sterling, James Stillman, Myles Tierney, P. A. Valentine, Alexan- 
der S. Webb, Jr. 


‘ 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Boston.— Lucius W. Conant. who has been connected with the Merchants’ National Bank 
for some time, was recently appointed Assistant Cashier of that institution. 


New Hampshire Bank Commissioner.--Col. Richard M. Scammon has been appointed 
a Bank Commissioner, to fill out the term of John Hatch, deceased, 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Baltimore.—The Federal Savings Bank has been absorbed by the Hopkins Savings Bank, 
the business of the two instituticns being continued under the title of the latter. 


—Although the building of the United States Fidelity and Casualty Company was 
destroyed by the late fire, the financial position of the company was not in the least affected. 
Its securities were in safe-deposit vaults and were uninjured, while the building and contents 
were covered by insurance. 

The company has remodelled a three-story building at 16 West Saratoga street, and there 
was practically no interruption of business, 

—The Comptroller of the Currency has appointed Downie D. Muir National bank exam- 
iner for Maryland, in place of Walter A. Mason, elected President of the Commercial and 
Farmers’ National Bank. 

Mr. Mason is thirty-two years old and is the youngest National bank President in Balti- 
more. His selection was influenced by his work in the rehabilitation of the bank. 


Philadelphia —Henry C. Stroup, who had been connected with the Farmers and Mechan- 
ics’ National Bank for fifty years, recently retired from the office of President, and was suc- 
ceeded by Howard W. Lewis, who was formerly Vice-President and Cashier. Mr. Stroup 
entered the bank in March, 1854, beginning as a general assistant. He became President in 
1892, having previously served as Cashier for many years. 

—Large mercantile interests are reported to be organizing a new State bank with $200,000 
capital and $50,000 paid-in surplus. Isaac Blum, president of the Blum Co., importers, is one 
of the prime movers in the enterprise. 

Trust Company Reserves —A bill is pending in the New York Legislature, introduced 
by T. F. Mathews, providing that trust companies shall keep the same reserve as banks and 
individual bankers—fifteen per cent. in New York and ten per cent. elsewhere in the State. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


New Orleans.—The Commercial National Bank is now doing business in the new Com- 
mercial Bank Building, corner of Carondelet and Common streets. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Citizens’ Savings Bank and Trust Company opened for business 
here March 1 with $59,000 capital. It will do a Savings and trust business, not soliciting com- 
mercial accounts. The company will also act as broker and agent in placing high-class 
commercial paper, stocks, bonds and mortgage loans. Officers are: H. H. Mayberry, Presi- 
dent; B. F. Roden, Vice-President; .J. B. Cobbs, Treasurer; C. G. Davidson, Secretary. 

West Virginia Bankers’ Association.—The eleventh annual convention of the West 
Virginia Bankers’ Association will be held at Huntington, West Va., June 8 and 9. 

Galveston, Tex.— Messrs. A. A. Finck & Co. have issued a booklet entitled ** Galveston in 
a Nutshell,” which gives a concise yet complete description of the city’s varied attractions 
and its commercial and industrial establishments. Among the many illustrations are several 
views of the seawall now being built to protect the city from the possibility of an inundation 
such as occurred in September, 1900. This wall is over three miles long, is sixteen feet wide 
at the base and five feet wide at the top. 


Greenwood, Miss.—On May 9 the Bank of Greenwood will enter the National banking 
system as the First Natioual Bank of Greenwood with $250,000 capital and $30,000 surplus. F. 
R. McShane will be President, A. W. McKimbrough, Vice-President, W. T. Loggins, Cashier 
and A. R, Bew, Assistant Cashier. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Cincinnati.—The Third National Bank has issued a handsome booklet showing both exte- 
rior and interior views of its new building, which was occupied for the first time on October 
26, last, and is used exclusively by the bank. Both in point of construction and equipment, 
the new building is a model of taste, solidity and convenience. 


—Ata meeting of the board of directors of the National Lafayette Bank on March 10, 
Vice-President Stephen R. Burton was elected President to succeed the late W. A. Goodman. 
Mr. Burton has practically had the management of the bank for several years, and is a banker 
of recognized ability. 
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Akron, Ohio,—The Second National Bank and the Citizens’ National Bank were consoli- 
dated on March 1, the succeeding bank being known as the Second National Bank, which is 
one of the oldest here. Its capital is $350,000. George T. Perkins, formerly President of the 
Second National Bank, retired and was succeeded by Henry Robinson, who was President of 
the Citizens’ National Bank. 

National Bank Resumes.—The Third National Bank, of Dundee, I1l., which was placed 
in charge of a Receiver on November 23, 1903, was authorized on February 29 to resume busi- 
ness, 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The Cleveland Trust Co., which has been doing some clever advertis- 
ing lately showing the possibilities of the ** pennies that Jack saved,” has issued an illustrated 
booklet showing the company’s principal offices, also a number of branches, The company 
has a capital and surplus of nearly $3,009,000, assets amounting to $21,000,000, and over 36,000 
depositors. 

—It is announced that an agreement has been reached whereby the Citizens’ Savings and 
Trust Co, will absorb the Prudential Trust Co., capitalized at $600,000 and having $1,800,000 
deposits. The consolidation will give the Citizens’ Savings and Trust Co. deposits amounting 
to $30,500,000, exclusive of $7,000,000 in the trust departrfent. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 
Los Angeles, Cal.—At the regular meeting of the board of directors of the Southwestern 
National Bank, held March 16, H. B. Kay and E. D. Elliott were appointed Assistant Cashiers. 
Mr. Kay has been connected with the bank ever since its organization, and Mr. Elliott 
had been receiving teller of the Citizens’ National Bank, of Los Angeles, for the past three 
years. Both are young men and well known in local business circles. 





Failures and Suspensions. 
Maryland.—On March 21 Receivers were appointed for the Miners and Merchants’ Sav- 
ings Bank of Lonaconing, which had $300,000 on deposit. The failure was consequent on that 
of the City Trust and Banking Co., of Baltimore, which organized the Lonaconing institution. 


Massachusetts.—The Union Trust Co., of Boston, was closed by the Savings Bank Com- 
missioners March 31. It had $100,000 capital and about $1,338,000 deposits. There having been 
heavy withdrawals of late and inability to realize on securities fast enough to meet these, the 
suspension resulted. The company was organized in 1888. 


Ohio. —The Federal Trust Co., of Cleveland, made an assignment March 31 to the Guar- 
dian Trust Co., which, it is said, will pay the depositors of the failed institution. The assets 
of the Federal Trust Co. are reported’at approximately $3,000,000, and deposits about $1,000,000, 
An officer of the company was reported short in bis accounts about $20,000, and this hastened 
the suspension. 


Laws RELATING to ComMercIAL Parer.—David H. G. Penny, Assistant 
Cashier of the New York National Exchange Bank, has compiled the laws of the 
various States relating to interest rates, holidays and maturity of commercial paper. 
This information is printed on a card, and maps of the States are given, showing 
the maturity laws at a glance, and the other information is also condensed in a form 
easy for reference. It is useful compilation for banks and dealers in commercial 
paper. 


Panama GOLD StanDAkD.—According to a decree of the convention published 
March 14, the monetary unit of the republic after December 31 next will be the 
gold dollar of the same dimensions and weight, by law, as the United States dollar. 
The silver currency now in circulation will be exchanged at the rate of $100 in gold 
for $225 in silver. 


An Optimistic View.—The lesson which I have learned in life, which is im- 
pressed upon me daily, and more deeply as I grow old, is the lesson of good will and 
good hope. I believe that to-day is better than yesterday, and that to-morrow will 
be better than to-day. I believe that in spite of so many errors and wrongs, and 
even crimes, my countrymen of all classes desire what is good, and not what is evil. 
—“* Autobiography of Seventy Years,’ Geo. F. Hoar. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention toorganize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 


First National Bank, Amesville, Ohio; by 8S. 
L. Angle, et al. 

First National Bank, Manchester, Conn.;: by 
J. W. Hale, et al, 

First National Bank, Iredell, Texas; by J. W. 
Rudasill, et al. 

First National Bank, Somerset, Ohio; by 
John C. Saner, et al. 

First National Bank, Mansfield, Texas; by 
W. G. Turner, et al. 

First National Bank, Leetsdale, Pa.; by Isaac 
Jackson, et al. 

Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, 
Grandview, Tex.; by O. L. Wilkirson, etal. 

Fredonia National Bank, Fredonia, Kans. ; 
by C. A. Long, et al. 

First National Bank, Fairchild, Wis.; by Wm. 
F. Hood, et al. 

Storm Lake National Bank, Storm Lake, 
Iowa: by A. H. Keller, et al. 

Danvers National Bank, Danvers, Mass.: by 
Gilbert A. Tapley, et al. 

First National Bank, Elgin, Minn.; by Theo- 
dore Wold, et al. 

First National Bank, Dunn, N.C.; by Will 
H. McDonald, et al. 

Imperial National Bank, Imperial, Cal.; by 
A. W. Wohlford, et al. 

First National Bank, Englishtown, N. J.; by 
T. P. Burtt, et al. 

First National Bank, Bellwood, Pa.: by C. A. 
Patterson, et al. 

Swarthmore National Bank, Swarthmore, 
Pa.; by Arthur H. Tomlinson, et al. 

Awerican National Bank, Stigler, I. 'T.; by 
L. C. Parmenter, et al. 

First National Bank, Thomas, Okla.; by J.S. 
Huston, et al. 

Bell National Bank, Pineville, Ky.; by J. R. 
Rice, et al. 

First National Bank, Ramona, I. T.; by A. D. 
Morton, et al. 

Commercial National Bank, Pendleton, 
Oreg.; by W. L. Thompson, et al. 

First National Bank, Browerville, Minn.; by 
Wm. E. Lee, et al. 


First National Bank, Prosser, Wash.; by F. 
H. Gloyd, et al. 

Le Sueur National Bank, Le Sueur, Minn. ; 
by F. H. Wellcome, et al. 

First National Bank, Shaw, Miss.; by Henry 
Dugan, et al. 

First National Bank, Clifton, Texas; by G. J. 
Gibbs, et al. 

First National Bank, Quincy, Fla.; by W. H. 
Ide, et al. 

Morris County National Bank, Naples, Texas; 
by D. A. Cook, et al. 

San Luis National Bank, Alamosa, Colo. ; by 
M. B. Loy, et al. 

First National Bank, Prestonburg, Ky.; by 
J. M. Weddington, et al. 

First National Bank, Fingal, N. D.; by C. E. 
Batcheller, et al. 

Merkel National Bank, Merkel, Texas; by J. 
H. Warnick, et al. 

First National Bank, Alpine, Texas; by C. A. 
Brown, et al. 

Fredonia National Bank, Fredonia, Pa.; by 
Lyle W. Orr, et al. 

First National Bank, Berwyn, I. T.; by G. 
W. Young, et al. 

Stockmen’s National Bank, Cotulla, Texas; 
by L. A. Kerr, et al. 

APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NaA- 

TIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, Wenatchee, 
Wash.; into First National Bank. 

Bank of Morgan County, Versailles, Mo.; in- 
to First National Bank. 

Union Bank, Rediands, Cal.; into Redlands 
National Bank. 

Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, Jamesport, 
Mo.; into First National Bank. 

People’s Bank, Sebree, Ky.; into First Na- 
tional Bank. 

Merchants’ Bank, Fort Smith, Ark.; into 
Merchants’ National Bank. 

People’s State Bank, Lyndon, Kans.; into 
First National Bank. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 

7144 -—First National Bank, Lewisville, Tex. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., B. L. Spencer; Vice- 
Pres., J. W. Spencer ; Second Vice-Pres., 
W. D. Milliken: Cas., E. L. Berry; Asst, Cas., 
James Hayes, Jr. 
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7145-—First National Bank, Aledo, Ill. Capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Thomas A. Vernon; Vice- 
Pres., S. F. Everett ; Cas., J. L. Vernon. 

7146—Farmers’ National Bank, Manor, Tex. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., J. L. Rich; Cas., J. 
W. Hoopes. 

7147—First National Bank, Covington, Tex. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., A. M. Douglass; 
Vice-Pres., R. J. Cowley; Cas., F. E. Mc- 
Larty; Asst. Cas., D. D. Gathings. 

7148—First National Bank, Linden, Ala. Capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., J. H. Wood; Vice-Pres., 
C. H. Miller; Cas., W. F. Rhodes. 

7149—Kyle National Bank, Kyle, Tex. Capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres.,O.G. Parke; Cas., Otto 
Groos. 

7150—Citizens’ National Bank, Orange, Va. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., R. O. Halsey; Vice- 
Pres., L. Willis, Jr.; Cas., R. C. Slaughter; 
Asst. Cas., C. J. Stonin, 

7151—Farmers’ National Bank, Strawn, III. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., W. KR. Hamilton, Jr., 
Vice-Pres., Edward Lynch: Cas., L. T. Ty- 
ron; Asst. Cas., W. L. Quinn. 

7152- First National Bank, Cucamonga, Cal. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., David S. Barmore; 
Cas., Geo. C. Bushnell. 

71458—American National Bank, Tampa, Fle. 
Capital, $250,000: Pres., Melville W. Car- 
ruth; Vice-Pres., Chas. L. Knight; Cas., 
Lee L. Buchanan. 

7154 -Farmers’ National Bank, Pleasant Hill, 
Mo. Capital, $25,000; Pres., H. A. Jones; 
Cas., R. L. Walker. 

7155—First National Bank, Bicknell, Ind. 
Capital, $30,000: Pres., William D. Lemen; 
Vice-Pres., Joseph W. Schaffer; Cas., Chas. 
A. Bainum: Asst. Cas., Thomas E. Pearce. 

7156—First National Bank, Millerstown, Pa. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., C. A. Rippman. 

7157 —Hico National Bank, Hico,Tex. Capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Wm. Connally; Vice-Pres., 
J.H. Hill; Cas., John M. Cage; Asst. Cas., 
W. P. Barnes. 

7158 — First National Bank, Baytield, Wis. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., Theodore F. Weiland; 
Vice-Pres., Morgan B. Johnson; Cas., 
Alonzo H. Wilkinson. 

7159— Altus National Bank, Leger, Okla. 
Capital. $30,000; Pres., Mike C. Lemaster; 
Vice-Pres., T. G. Braddock and Claud Mil- 
ler; Cas., W. C. Baker; Asst. Cas., C. W. 
Hogsett. 

7160—First National Bank, Mount Airy, Md. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., Milton G. Urner. 

7161—First National Bank, Clinton, Minn. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., J. L. Erickson; Vice- 
Pres., John Brandt; Cas., J. H. Erickson: 
Asst. Cas., A. F. Warner. 

7162—First National Bank, Westhope, N. D. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. Sunberg ; Vice- 
Pres., P. S. Hilleboe; Cas., W. J. Cooper. 

7163—First National Bank, Mena, Ark. Cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres.,C. A. Smith; Vice-Pres., 
D. H. Hopkins and J. P. Hayworth; Cas., 
L. C. Acruman. 
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7164—Citizens’ National Bank, Paintsville, 
Ky. Capital, $25,000; Pres., H.S. Howes; 
Vice-Pres., Jesse Stafford; Cas., James F. 
Bailey. 

7165—Western National Bank, Fort Worth, 
Tex. Capital, $300,000; Pres., W. H. Ed- 
dleman: Vice-Pres., Cicero Smith; Cas., 
E. M. Lanham: Asst. Cas., Claude McCauley 
and W. J. Eddleman. 

7166 —First National Bank, Wyndmere, N. D. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. C. Ottis; Vice- 
Pres., Donald Wright; Cas., J. McGann. 

7167—First National Bank, Klamath Falls, 
Oreg. Capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. W. 
White; Vice-Pres., Geo. T. Baldwin; Cas., 
Geo. R. Lindley. 

7168—First National Bank, Humboldt, I). 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., E. M. Mulhken; 
Vice-Pres., S. B. Moore; Cas., John W. 
Poorman. 

7169—First National Bank, New Roads, La. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., F. C. Claiborne ; 
Vice-Pres., E. S. Woodfin; Cas., H. H. 
Howell; Vice-Pres. and Asst. Cas., J. 0. 
Delage. 

7170—Royall National Bank, Palestine, Tex. 
Capital, $100,000; Pres., N. R. Royall; Vice- 
Pres., J. W. Wright and Hampson Gary ; 
Cas., Tucker Royall; Asst. Cas., C. W. 
Hanks. 

7171—Cranford National Bank,Cranford,N.J. 
Capita), $50,000; Pres., Thomas A. Sperry: 
Vice-Pres., Wm. H. Bryan; Cas., G. M. Hen- 
dricks. 

7172. First National Bank, Plains, Mont. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., J. A. McGowan: 
Vice-Pres., A. J. Lansing; Cas., C. W. 
Powell. 

7173—People’s National Bank, Lexington, Va. 
Capital $50,600; Pres., J. W. McClung; Vice- 
Pres., G. W. Offlighter; Cas., Wm. M. Mc- 
Elwee. 

7174—¥irst National Bank, Williamsburg, Ky. 
Capital, $25,000: Pres., E. 8. Moss: Vice- 
Pres., Wm. Golding: Asst. Cas., J. B. Fish. 

7175—Columbia City National Bank, Colum- 
bia City, Ind. Capital, $50,000; Pres., F. H. 
Foust; Vice-Pres., 8. J. Peabody ; Cas., W. 
H. Magley; Vice-Pres., and Asst. Cas., 
Cleon H. Foust. 

7176—First National Bank, Napa, Cal. Capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., H. P. Goodman; Vice- 
Pres., J. A. McClelland; Cas., E. L. Bick- 
ford. 

7177—First National Bank, Prague, Okla. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., J. F. Ayars; Vice- 
Pres., H. Jusey ; Cas., Geo. R. Sutton. 

7178—First National Bank, Clifton, Kan, Cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., C. W. Snyder; Vice- 
Pres., M. F. Southwick; Cas., L. Pfister; 
Asst. Cas., Henry O’Brien. 

7179—Bankers’ World’s Fair National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. Capital, $200,000; Pres., H. 
A. Forman. 

7180—First National Bank, Portland, Ind. 
Capital, $50,000; Pres., John A. M, Adair; 
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Vice-Pres., Joseph A. Long; Cas., John W. 
Mills. 

7181—First National Bank, Spangler, Penn. 
Capital, $50,000; Pres., J. L. Spangler; Cas., 
James A. McClain. 

7182—First National Bank, Bisbee, Arizona. 
Capital, $50,000; Pres., 8S. F. Sullenberger ; 
Vice-Pres., J. N. Porter. 


7183—City National Bank, Eastland, Texas. 


MAGAZINE. 


Capital, $25,000 ; 
W.C, Lasley. 
7184—First National Bank, Elgin, ea Capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., W. P. Tearse ; Cas., John 
Walch. 

7185—First National Bank, Francis, Ind. Ter. 
Capital, $225,000 ; Pres., T. A. Vaughn; Vice- 
Prest’s., 8S. D. Dutcherand A.M.Cummings; 
Cas., H. A. Kroeger. 


Pres., J. M. Wagstaff; Cas., 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 

GREENSBORO—People’s Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., A. Lawson; Vice-Pres., L. J. 
Lawson. 

ARIZONA. 

DouGLAS —Arizona Trust and Banking Co.; 
capital, $30,000: Pres., Geo, Mitchell; Vice- 
Pres., E. A. Von Arnim; Sec., L. C. Hanks. 

ARKANSAS. 

EuporA—Bauk of Eudora: capital, $15,000; 
Pres., 8. A. Scott; Vice-Pres., E. S. Hilliard ; 
Cas., A. P. Fairhurst. 

RoGErRsS —Citizens Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., H. L. Stroud; Vice-Pres., Alonzo B. 
Stroud; Cas., W. H. Cowan. 

TEXARKANA—State Savings and Trust Co.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., E.W. Frost; Vice- 
Prest’s., B. H. Kuhl and W. H. Arnold; 
Treas., E. K. Smith; Sec., R. L. Dalby. 

CALIFORNIA. 

SEBASTOPOL—Analy Savings Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Frank A. Brush; Vice-Pres., 
James McMenamin; Cas., A. B. Swain. 

WEAVERVILLE —Savings Bank of Trinity 
County; Pres., C. H. Edwards; Vice-Pres., 
W. K. Edwards; Cas., H. Gray. 

FLORIDA. 

LAKE City—State Exchange Bank (successor 
to Adams Banking Co.); capital, $50,000; 
Pres., R. W. Adams; Vice-Pres., N. Adams; 
Cas., F. F. Bardin. 

ene Peagir's Bank ; 
a J. 8. Reese 

Cas., E. w. Menifee. 


GEORGIA. 

HOGANSVILLE — Hogansville 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. F. Askew; Vice- 
Pres., W. A. Trimble: Cas., J. F. Askew. 

STATHAM—Bank of Statham: capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., L.O. Benton; Vice-Pres., W. H. 
Toole; Cas., C. C. Kimzey. 

WRIGHTSVILLE — Citizens’ 
$50,000; Pres., J. E. 
E. Blount. 


capital, $50,090 ; 
; Vice-Pres., R. M. Cary; 


Banking Co.; 


Bank; capital; 
Linder; Asst. Cas., C. 


IDAHO. 
MOHLER—Mohler State Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres,, G. W. Thompson; Vice-Pres., 
T. O. Hanion; Cas., A. E. Hinckley. 
ILLINOIS. 
CARTERVILLE—Carterville State and Savings 
Bank: capital, $50,000; Pres..S. H. Bundy: 
Vice-Pres., J. B. Samuel; Cas., M. W. Size- 
more. 


IOWA. 

ELWoop — Elwood Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., G. E. Langham ; Vice-Pres., 
pe Sadler; Cashier, A. L. Cook; Asst. 

Cas., W.8. Hill. 

Mount AYR-—Iowa State Bank; capital, $25-, 
000; Pres., John W. Harvey; Vice-Pres., 
Thomas Teale; Cas., Bert Teale. 

PIONEER— Farmers’ Savings Bank (successor 
to Farmers’ Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
L. H. Van Alstine; Vice-Pres., M. M. Hep- 
tonstall; Cas., D. R. Miles. 

W ALcoTT—Farmers’ Savings Bank ; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., D. H. Snoke; Vice-Pres., 
Wm. Schwarting; Cas., C. F. Emler. 


KANSAS. 

CHAUTAUQUA—Citizens’ State Bank : capital, 
$10,000; Pres., A. Spire; Vice-Pres., G. B. 
Gray ; Cas., C. R. Walterhouse. 

EpDMOND—State Bank ; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
S. Larrick: Vice-Pres., C. A. Larrick ; Cas., 
J. E. Larrick. 

HILLSBORO—Hillsboro State Bank; Pres.. 
vs Good; Vice-Pres., Josiah Good; Asst. 

Cas., J. G. Hill. 

NORCATUR—First State Bank ; Pres., D. 0. 
Douglas: Vice-Pres., Otis L. Benton; Cas., 
H. H. Benton. 

OTTAWA—State Bank ; 
A. Dobson; Vice-Pres., 
E. A. Hanes; Asst. Cas., 

TuRON—Farmers’ State Bank; 
000; Pres., J.T. Wallace; Vice-Pres., 
Ritter: Cas., F. E. Shrive. 


KENTUCKY. 
Cor1IntH—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $7,500; 
Pres., B. Gross; Vice-Pres.. W. G. Dormen ; 
Cas., F. B. Craig. 
Lowes — Bank of Lowes; capital $7,500; 
Pres., J. E. Breckenridge; Vice-Pres., Jas. 
Rk. Lowe; Cas., R. L. Bishop. 


LOUISIANA. 
SALINE — Bank of Saline; capital, $10,C00: 
Pres., J. G. Readheimer; Vice-Pres., J. M. 

McCoy ; Cas., F. L. Mayfield. 


MICHIGAN. 

Eau CLAIRE—Exchange Bank; capital, $5,- 
000: Pres., A. C. Rinkenberger; Vice-Pres., 
B. F. Rinkenberger; Cas., L. A. Rinken- 
berger. 

GRAND LEDGE—Citizens’ Savings Bank (suc- 
cessor to Citizens’ Bank). 


capital, $25,000; Pres., 
F. C. Dobson; Cas., 
H. H. Hays. 

capital, $10,- 
Ww.M. 
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MINNESOTA. 
KELLIHER— Bank of Kelliher; Pres., P. 
White: Vice-Pres., W. H. Roberts: Cas., 
H. T. Elmore. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
PiTTsBORO—Bank of Pittsboro; capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., H. T. Gaines; Vice-Pres., R. A. 
Creekmore; Cas., A. L. Jagoe. 
ScrROBA—Bank of Kemper; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Joe Cramer; Cas., B. R. Kuykendall. 
TUPELO— People’s Bank & Trust Co. ; capital, 
$60,000; Pres., J. J. Rogers; Vice-Pres., W. 
S. Johnson; Cas., 8. J. High. 


MISSOURI. 

DUNLAP—Dunlap State Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., C. D. Axtell; Vice-Pres., F. W. 
Lee; Cas., H. 8. Cook. 

OWENSVILLE-Citizeps’ Bank; capital, $5,- 
500; Pres. J. W. Hensley ; Vice-Pres., Alon- 
zo Tubbs: Cas., F. H. Isenberg. 

WINONA—Winona Savings Bank; capital, 
$6,000; Pres., John H. Hahn; Vice-Pres., 
J.T. Loyd; Cas., R. R. Rollins. 


MONTANA. 
WHITEFISH — Bank of Whitefish; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., B. F. Grinnell; Cas., F. C. 
Paine; Asst. Cas., H. C. Wegner. 


NEBRASKA. 
ROSELAND—Roseland State Bank: capital, 
$25,000; Pres., L. Hall; Cas., Ed. Hall. 


NEW YORE. 
PINE BusH—A. C. Wilcox & Co.: Cas., J. E. 
Ward. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
DunN—Dunn Banking Co.: capital, $25,000: 
Pres., D.S. Boykin; Vice-Pres., J. J. Wade: 
Cas., R. L. Green; Asst. Cas., C. R. Young. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

UNDERWOOD—Security State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. S. Johnson; Cas., Krist 
K jelstrup. 

OHIO. 

AMANDA—Farmersand Merchants’ Bank Co.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., T. H. Griffith; Vice. 
Pres., 8. H. Simon; Cas., C. H. Sunderman. 

DEFIANCE— Defiance City Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., C. C. Kerker; Vice-Pres., 
Geo. W. Watkins; Cas., C. J. Daoust; Asst. 
Cas., H. E. Rhoads, 

PATASKALA— People’s Bank Co.; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Jos. Atkinson; Vice-Pres., J. L. 
Moore; Cas., H. H. Baird; Asst. Cas., Thos, 
Besse. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Et Reno—Canadian Valley Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., H. H. Bradford; Vice-Pres., 
W. Hentey; Cas., L. A. Wilson; Asst. Cas., 
H. L. Chowning. 

MoorE—Bank of Moore (successor to Farm- 
ers’ Bank, Geary); capital, $5,000; Pres., 
John Threadgill; Vice-Pres., C. C. Nail; 
Cas., C. H. Brand. 


PIEDMONT—Piedmont State Bank ; capital, 
$10,000 ; Pres., Otto A, Shuttee ; Vice-Pres., 
Chas. L. Engle; Cas., J. W. Timmerman. 


OREGON. 
PORTLAND—Oregon Savings Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., L. O. Ralston; Vice-Pres., 
Alex. Sweek; Cas., W. Cooper Morris. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ARLINGTON—State Bank: capital, $10,000; 
Pres., C. M. Story; Vice-Pres., E. M. Story; 
Cas., A. F. Blodget. 

CANASTOTA—Farmcers’ State Bank (successor 
to Farmers’ Bank); capital, $10,000; Pres., 
R. H. Armstrong: Vice-Pres., J. A. MecKin- 
non; Cas., F. A. Dudley; Asst. Cas., Ben 
Peters. 

DOLTON— Dolton State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., D. D. Wilf; Vice-Pres., Geo. Gross; 
Cas., Paul Gross. 

Twin Brooks—State Bank (successor to 
Bank of Twin Brooks); capital, $5,000; Pres 
F. Kruger; Vice-Pres., Frank Sugden ; Cas 
G. Lasell; Asst. Cas., E. M. Lasell. 

W ORTHING—People’s Security Bank (succes- 
sor to Farmersand Merchants’ Bank); capi- 
tal, $25,000; Fres., Henry Bradshaw; Vice- 
Pres., Wm. Bradshaw; Cas., R. W. Brad- 
shaw; Asst. Cas., J. P. Serr. 


TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS — Mechanics’ Savings Bank and 
Trust Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres. Wm. M. 
Kennedy ; Vice-Pres., Thomas Dies; Cas., 
A. Y. Allen. 

NASHVILLE—One Cent Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., R. H. Boyd; Vice-Pres., 
J. W. Bostick; Cas., J. C. Napier.——Secur- 
ity Savings Bank and Trust Co.; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Wm. Herman; Vice-Pres., 
A. O’Brien ; Cas., Henry M. Mills. 


TEXAS. 


AnnA—Continental Bank and Trust Co. 
BURLESON—Continental Bank and Trust Co. 
[IREDELL — Continental Bank and Trust Co. 


VIRGINIA. 
ALEXANDRIA—Virginia Safe 
Trust Co.; capital, $109,000; Pres. C. J. 
Rixey: Vice-Pres., J. P. Robinson; Treas., 
Cc. J. Rixey. 
ETHELFELTS — Blair Banking Co.; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., John B. Waugh; Vice-Pres., 
S$. M. Robinson; Cas., Chas. W. Caldwell, 


WASHINGTON. 

MONROE—Monroe State Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., E. M. Stephens; Vice-Pres., A. 
J. Agnew; Cas., C. L. Lawry. 

RITZVILLE—German-A merican State Bank; 
capital, $60,000; Pres., C. H. Cloding ; Vice- 
Pres., J. A. Thiel; Cas., H. E. Christensen. 

RIVERSIDE—Okanogan State Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres.,C. E. Blackweli; Cas., Arthur 
Lund. 


Deposit and 
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WISCONSIN. 
HILBERT—State Bank ; capital, $15,000; Pres., 
T. E. Connell; Vice-Pres., John J. Sherman; 
Cas., John J. Madler. 
Potosi — Potosi State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Adam Schumacher; Vice-Pres., P. J. 
Seippel: Cas., C. J. Ragatz. 


CANADA. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
TRURO—Bank of Nova Scotia; Mgr., R. A. 
Mingie. 
ONTARIO. 
BoBCAYGEON—Bank of British North Amer- 
ica; G. D. Watt, Mgr. 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 

BEssEMER—Bessemer National Bank; Eugene 
L. Huey, Cas. in place of S. D. Clarke, re- 
signed. 

ENTERPRISE—Enterprise Banking Co.; H. M. 
Sessions, Pres. in place of W. C. O’Neal, de- 
ceased. 

GeNEVA—First National Bank ; no Asst. Cas. 
in place of E, O. Harper. 

ARKANSAS. 

De QuEEN—Bank of De Queen; capital in- 
creased to $25,000. 

CALIFORNIA. 

ANAHEIM—First National Bank; F. Shanley, 
2d Vice-Pres.; John Hartung, Cas. in place 
of C. E. Holeomb; O. Zens, Asst. Cas. 

Los ANGELES —Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; I. N. Van Nuys and T. E. 
Newlin, Vice-Pres.——Columbia Savings 
Bank; Niles Pease, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Robert Hale. 

OrROVILLE—First National Bank; W. W. Gin- 
gles, Cas. in place of C. H. Schiveley ; C. W. 
Putnam, Asst. Cas. 

Pato ALTO—First National 
Bennett, Asst. Cas. 

SAN FRANcIsco—Donohoe-Kelly 
Co.; Adam Grant, Pres., deceased. 

SAN MaTEO-San Meteo Bank; J. J. Fagan, 
Pres, and Cas. in place of J. D. Byrnes and 
Phil M. Roedel. 

COLORADO. 

GUNNISON—First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of J. C. Parsons. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New HAven—Yale National Bank; John T. 
Manson, Pres. in place of Edwin 8. Greeley : 
no Vice-Pres. in place of John T. Manson, 

DELAWARE. 

Lewes—Lewes National Bank ; Jas. T. Lank, 
Cas. in place of Walter Sparklin. 

WILMINGTON — Wilmington Savings Fund 
Society ; Wm. M. Canby, Pres., deceased. 

FLORIDA. 

PENSACOLA—First National Bank ; Thos. W. 
Brent and W. M. Roberts Asst. Cas. in place 
of T. Simpson Reese.— American National 
Bank ; Chas. W. Lamar, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA—Trust Company of Georgia; E. 

Woodrnff, Pres. in place of Joel Hurt, re- 


signed. 
AuaustA—National Exchange Bank; capi- 


tal increased to $400,000. 


Bank; H. P. 


Banking 


VALDosTA—Citizens’ Bank; Chas. W. Lamar, 

Cas., resigned. 
ILLINOIS. 

DUNDEE—First National Bank (in hands of 
Receiver Nov. 23); authorized by Comptrol- 
ler to resume business Feb. 29. 

MOLINE—People’s Savings Bank; voted to 
change title to People’s Savings Bank and 
Trust Co.; capital increased to $150,000. 

PanA—Schuyler & Son; Geo. Schuyler, de- 
ceased, 

Quincy — Ricker National Bank; Henry 
Francis Joseph Ricker, Pres., deceased. 

Rock FALiLs—First National Bank: C. L. 
Hubbard, Pres. in place of Truman Culver; 
Henry Hein, Vice-Pres. in place of C. L. 
Hubbard. 

STONINGTON— First National Bank and Ex- 
change Bank; consolidated under former 
title. 

INDIANA. 

MonroOv1A—First National Bank; James B. 
Dedwick, Jr., Cas. in place of N. E. Hub- 
bard, deceased; Everett Henley, Asst. Cas. 

SEYMoUR—First National Bank; J. H. An- 
drews, Jr., Cas. in place of C. E. McCrady; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of J. H. Andrews, Jr. 

TELL City—Tell City National Bank; John 
Herrmann, Pres. in place of Michael Ret- 
tinger, deceased. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
MADILL—Madill National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of J. E. Dillingham: John 
Derrick, Cas. in place of C. J. Webster. 


IOWA. 

CENTREVILLE—First National Bank; C. M. 
Bradley, Vice-Pres. in place of A. T. Brad- 
ley. 

CHELSEA—First National Bank; Frank No- 
wak, Pres. in place of D. O. Wilcox. 

Des Mornes—Grand Avenue Savings Bank ; 
title changed to Iowa Trust and Savings 
Bank. 

DUNKERTON—First National Bank ; Morton 
T. Blake, Cas., deceased. 

GREENFIELD—First National Bank; Jno. A. 
Storey, Vice.Pres. in place of Lewis Line- 
barger. 

HARVEY—First National Bank; R. G. Har- 
vey, Pres. in place of Herman Rietveld. 

IowA City—Citizens’ Savings and Trust Co; 
Geo. W. Lewis, Pres. deceased. 

MACKSBURG—Macksburg National Bank ; W. 
W. Walker, Cas. in place of O. E. Klinga- 
man. 
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MANILLA—Manilla National Bank; Car] F. 
Kuebule, Pres. in place of D. W. Shaw; 
Chas. Wenzel, Vice-Pres. in place of Car] F. 
Kuehule. 

ORANGE C1Ty—First National Bank; Geo. J. 
Bolks, Vice-Pres. in place of A. Bolks; no 
Cas, in place of Ed De Mots. 

OsAGE—Osuge National Bank; Joseph M. 
Brush, Asst. Cas. 

Prescott—First National Bank; G. H. Cur- 
rier, Pres. in place of J. C. Allen; J. C, 
Allen, Vice-Pres. in place of H. C, Reese. 

T1IPTON—City National Bank: Paul Heald, 
Cas.; no Asst. Cas. in place of Paul Heald. 


KANSAS. 

CaNnEY—Home National Bank: G. F. St. 
John, Cas. in place of J. M. Cunningham. 
CHEROKEE—First National Bank; R. A. Bo- 

lick, Cas. in place of Geo. W. Pye. 
NORTON —First National Bank; F. J. Clink- 
inbeard, Cas. in place of C. J. Shimeall. 


KENTUCKY. 

BOWLING GREEN—Citizens’ National Bank; 
Thomas J. Smith, Pres., deceased. 

BROWNSVILLE—Brownsville Deposit Bank: 
incorporated; capital, $15,000; M. M. Logan, 
Pres.; R. B. Hazelip, Cas. 

HODGENVILLE—Farmers’ National Bank; J. 
H. Stark, Asst. Cas. 

Lou1tsA—Louisa National Bank; M. G. Wat- 
son, Pres. in place of B. F. Thomas; Augus- 
tus Snyder, Vice-Pres.; G. R. Burgess, Asst. 
Cas. 

NEWPORT—German National Bank ; 
Marty, Pres., deceased. 


LOUISIANA. 

LAKE CHARLES—Caleasieu National Bank: 
E. N. Hazzard, Asst. Cas. in place of J. W. 
Gardiner. 

MonrRoOE—Ouachita National Bank; D. A. 
Baird, Pres., deceased. 

SHREVEPORT—First National Bank; Walter 
B. Jacobs, Pres., deceased.—Shreveport 
National Bank; Arthur T. Kahn, Pres,, re- 
signed.._—Commercial National Bank ; Ar- 
thur T. Kahn, Cas. 


MAINE. 
BELFAST—Belfast National Bank; John G. 
Brooks, Pres., deceased. 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE—Federal Savings Bank; absorb- 
ed by Hopkins Savings Bank.—Drovers 
and Mechanics’ National Bank; Paul A. 
Seeger, Vice Pres. in place of Leopold 
Strouse, deceased. 

CHESTERTOWN—Second National Bank; Hope 
H. Barroll, Vice-Pres, 

FREDERICK -- Frederick County National 
Bank; A. C. McCardell, Pres. in place of Z. 
James Gittinger, deceased. 

NortTH EAst—First National Bank ; Robert 
C. Reeder, Asst. Cas. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston— Merchants’ National Bank; L. W. 
8 


L. K. 
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Conant, Asst. Cas.-—Old Boston National 
Bank; C. C. Patten, Asst. Cas. in place of 
T. F. Pratt. 

CHICOPEE—First National Bank; Joseph A. 
Carter, Pres., deceased. 


MINNESOTA. 
EvVELETH—First National Bank; R. M.Corn- 
well, Cas. in place of W. J. Smith: no Asst. 
Cas, in place of R. M. Cornwell. 
Fosston—First National Bank; no 3d Vice- 
Pres, in place of M. T. Dalquist; no Asst. 
Cas, in place of R. J. Bentley. 


MICHIGAN. 

AKRON—Bank of Akron (Carson, Ealy & 
Hinkley); W. H. Carson, decaased. 

Caro—Carson & Ealy; W. H. Carson, de- 
ceased. 

CENTREVILLE— Wolf Bros. 
Wolf, Pres., deceased. 

CLIFFORD-—Carson, Ealy & Co.; W. H. Car- 
son, deceased. 

East TAWAS-Carson, Ealy & Co.; 
Carson, deceased. 

MILLINGTON—Bank of Millington (Carson & 
Ealy); W. H. Carson, deceased. 

WeEst BRANCH—Ogemaw County Bank (Car- 
son, Ealy & Co,); W. H. Carson, deceased. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
TUPELO—First National Bank; J. Q. Rob- 
bins, Vice-Pres. in place of J. J. Rogers. 
MISSOURi. 

W ASHINGTON— First National Bank: no Asst. 

Cas. in place of A. P. Stuart. 


NEBRASKA. 
ALLIANCE—First National Bank; Charles E. 
Ford, Pres. in place of W. A. Hampton: R. 
M. Hampton, Vice-Pres.: 8. K. Warrick, 
Cas. in place of R. M, Hampton. 
NorFoLtK—Norfolk National Bank; C. E, 
Burnham, Pres. in place of W. H. Bucholz. 
NorTH PLATTE—First National Bank; Harry 
Scott White, Pres., deceased. 
WAKEFIELD—First National Bank; H, §. 
Collins, Pres. in place of W. P. Manley; 8, 
A. Merrill, Vice-Pres. in place of H. S. 
Collins, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
GORHAM—Gorham National Bank; Harry G. 
Noyes, Pres. in place of Alfred W. Fuller; E. 
L. Chenette, Cas. in place of George M. 
Marshall. 

MANCHESTER — Hillsboro County Savings 
Bank ; Bushrod W. Hill, Pres., deceased. 
PORTSMOUTH — Rockingham National Bank; 

Thomas Neil, Asst. Cas. 


NEW JERSEY. 
CAMDEN — Security Trust Co.; 
Borton, Pres. 
CLINTON—Clinton National Bank; E. Hum- 
phrey, Pres. in place of Joseph Van Syckel, 
deceased ; J. W. Welsh, Vice-Pres. 
DovER—National Union Bank; C. R. Mulli- 
gan, Pres. in place of Hudson Hoagland ; 
Frederick H. Beach, Vice-Pres. 


Bank; Josiah 


W. H. 


Joshua E, 
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LonG BRANCH—Long Branch Banking Co.; 
Henry W. Johnson, Cas., deceased. 

NEWARK—North Ward National Bank; W. 
H. Pierson, Asst. Cas. 

PRINCETON—Princeton Savings Bank: H. D. 
Eldridge, Treas. in place of James E. Burke, 
deceased.—First National Bank; Wm. 
Libbey, Vice-Pres. in place of Charles B. 
Moore, deceased. 


NEW MEXICO. 


ROSwWELL—Koswell National Bank; R. L. 
Bradley, Vice-Pres. in place of A. L. Nor- 
fleet; no 2d Vice-Pres. in place of H. F. 
Smith; C. C. Emerson, Asst. Cas. 

TucuMCARI—First National Bank; W. §&. 
Hodges, Asst. Cas. in place of A. R. Carter. 


NEW YORK. 

MIDDLETOWN—First National Bank; Harri- 
son H. Crane, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

NEw YorK—Guaranty Trust Co.; Oscar L. 
Gubelman, Third Vice-Pres. in piace of H. 
A. Murray.-—Mutual Bank; John C. Van 
Cleaf, Vice-Pres. in place of A. H. Wiggin. 
—Federal Bank: Wm. M. Woods, Pres. 
in place of David Rothschild; Robert A. 
Doolite, Cas. in place of C. B. Outcalt.-— 
Maiden Lane National Bank: Wm. M. Per- 
kins, Vice-Pres. Central National Bank 
and National Citizens’ Bank; consolidated 
under title of Citizens’ Central National 
Bank. 

NorTH TONAWANDA—State National Bank; 
Geo. 8S. Dailey, Pres.in place of Timothy 
E. Ellsworth. 

ROcHESTER—Commercial Bank; Henry D. 
Stone, Vice-Pres., deceased. Rochester 
Savings Bank; James Brackett, Pres., de- 
ceased. 

SALAMANCA—First National Bank; E. F.Hoy, 
Pres, in place of Henry O. Wait, deceased ; 
H. O, Ostrander, Vice-Pres. in place of W. 
H. Crandall; Geo. O. Rhodes, Cas. 

SILVER SPRINGs— Silver Springs National 
Bank; Mrs. Joseph M. Duncan, Pres. in 
place of Joseph M. Duncan, deceased. 

WATERTOWN — National Union Bank; no 
Cashier in place of A. L. Upham, deceased. 


OHIO. 

AKRON—Second National Bank and Citizens’ 
National Bank ; consplidated under former 
title; Henry Robinson, Pres. in place of 
Geo. T. Perkins; C. I. Brunner, Second 
Vice-Pres. 

ARCANUM—First National Bank; C. C. Tay- 
lor, Cas. 

CINCINNATI—National Lafayette Bank ; Ste- 
phen R. Burton, Pres. in place of W. A. 
Goodman. 

CLEVELAND—Coloniul National Bank and 
Union National Bank; consolidated under 
latter title; E. H. Bourne, Pres. in place of 
M. A. Hanna, deceased ; E. R. Fancher, Cas. 
in place of E. H. Bourne; E. H. Cady, Asst. 
Cas. in place of E. R. Fancher. 
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FINDLAY—Commercial Bank & Savings Co. ; 
capital increased from $80,000 to $100,000. 
FostortA—Mechanics’ Banking Co.; O. T. 

Brown, Pres., deceased. 

Letpsic—First National Bank; H. J. Stech- 
schutte, Asst. Cas, 

NORTH BALTIMORE—First National Bank ; 
Andrew Emerine, Jr., Cas. in place of Levi 
Wooster. 

NORWALK — Citizens’ Banking Co.; Frank 
Jones, Pres., deceased.—_—Huron County 
Banking Co.; W.C. Pratt, Asst. Cas. 

ORANGEVILLE — Orangeville Savings Bank 
Co.; E. U. Hide, Cas. in place of W. D. 
Gray. 

ZANESVILLE—First National Bank; J.B. Lar- 
zelere, Asst. Cas. in place of C. P. Worrell. 


OKLAHOMA. 

AGRA—Citizens’ State Bank and First State 
Bank; consolidated under latter title; 
capital, $10,000. 

PAWNEE—Arkansas Valiey National Bank ; 
Robert Chasteen, Vice-Pres. in place of J. 
W. Nield; R. E. Trammell, 2d Vice-Pres.: 
J. W. Teter, Cas.in place of Robt. Chasteen. 

RALSTON—First National Bank: Ed. T. Ken- 
nedy, Asst. Cas. in place of J. E. Berry. 

WEATHERFORD-— National Exchange Bank; 
no Cas. in place of O. H. Cafky. 


OREGON. 
ALBANY—First National Bank; E. W. Lang- 
don, Pres. in place of L. Flinn; Alfred C. 
Schmidt, Cas. in place of E. W. Langdon. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

AMBLER — First National Bank; John 8. 
Buchanan, Cas. in place of J. J. Houghton. 

BUTLER—Butler County National Bank ; 
Leslie P. Hazlett, Pres. in place of Joseph 
Hartman, deceased. 

DANVILLE—First National Bank: Bonham 
R. Gearheart, Pres., deceased; Cornelius 
G. Van Alen, Vice-Pres. 

ELIZABETHTOWN - Elizabethtown National 
Bank; J. Dyer, Pres. in place of A. Dissin- 
ger, deceased; W. J. Smitb, Vice-Pres. in 
place of J. Dyer. 

FINLEYVILLE—First Nationa] Bank; S. F. 
Boyer, Cas. in place of J. D. Easter, Jr.; N. 
H. Boyd, Asst. Cas- 

NEw BrIGHTON— Union National Bank ; Geo. 
L. Hamilton, Cas. in place ot E. H. Seiple: 
A. L. Bingham, Asst. Cas. in place of Geo. 
L. Hamilton. 

PHILADELPHIA — Farmers and Mechanics 
National Bank; H. W. Lewis, Pres. in place 
of Henry C. Stroup; Henry B. Bartow, Cas, 
in place of H. W. Lewis. Philadelphia 
National Bank; H. J. Keser, Cas. in place 
of L. L. Rue; H. Fortescue, Asst. Cas. in 
place of H. J. Keser. First Nationa! 
Bank; Morton MeMichael, Pres., deceased. 

SHEFFIELD—Sheffield National Bank; F. W. 
Simmons, Vice-Pres. in place of Charles 
Sigel, deceased. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 
M1TCHELL— Mitchel! National Bank; Wm. M. 
Smith, Cas. in place of N. L. Davison, de- 
ceased; L. M. Russ, Asst. Cas. in place of 
Wm. M. Smith. 


TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS — Mercantile Bank; C. Hunter 
Raine, Pres. in place of John Armistead, 
deceased: J. F. Holst, Ist Vice-Pres. in 
place of C. H. Raine; W. A. Smith, Cas. in 
place of C. H. Raine. 

TEXAS. 

CLEBURNE — Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; E. Y. Brown, Pres. in place of 
S. B. Allen. 

GRAND SALINE— National Bank of Grand 
Saline; T. B. Meeks, Pres. in place of J. E. 
Persons; U.8. Meeks, Cas. in place of I’. B. 
Meeks; no Asst. Cas. in place of U. 8. 
Meeks. 

MADISONVILLE—First National Bank; Dave 
H. Shapira, Pres. in place of H. F. Moore; 
N. Y. Randolph, Vice-Pres. in place of J. 
Shapira; J. H. Robinson, Jr., Asst. Cas. 

THROCKMORTON—First National Bank T.S. 
Richards, Pres. in place of W. T. Andrews; 
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W. A. Donnell, Vice-Pres. in place of T. 8. 
Richards, 

TuLiA—Tulia National Bank; no Asst, Cas, 
in place of W. W. Gunn. 


VIRGINIA. 
FarRFAx—National Bank of Fairfax; S. R. 
Donohoe, Cas. in place of Frank R. Ford, 
deceased, 
NoORFOLK— Citizens’ Bank; Walter H. Doyle, 
Pres., deceased. 


WASHINGTON. 

ABERDEEN — Aberdeen State Bank; E. J. 
Bradley, Pres. in place of John G. Lewis, 
deceased. 

Port ANGELES—Cain National Bank; title 
changed to Citizens’ National Bank; J. P. 
Christensen, Cas. in place of J. A. Cameron, 


WISCONSIN. 

SEyMouR—First National Bank; F. R. Ditt- 
mer, Pres. in place of J. H. Tayler; Peter 
Tubbs, Vice-Pres. 

SparTA—Bank of Sparta; Lra A. Hill, Pres., 
deceased. 

SUPERIOR — Bank of Commerce; 
Lovejoy, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


Allen P, 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


CALIFORNIA. 
RIVERSIDE — Orange Growers’ National 
Bank; in hands of Receiver March 23. 
CONNECTICUT. 
PAWCATUCK — People’s Savings 
suspended payments. 
ILLINOIS. 
MINONK—People’s Bank. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
HOLDENVILLE — National Bank of Holden- 
ville; in hands of Receiver March 23. 
TuLsA—Tulsa National Bank; in yoluntary 
liquidation February 26. 
IOWA. 
Corn—Bank of Coin. 
GARDEN GROVE—Farmers’ Bank. 


Bank; 


KENTUCKY. 
BURKESVILLE—Burkesville Banking Co, 


MARYLAND. 
LONACONING—Miners and Merchants’ Sav- 
ings Bank. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


BUTLER—Standard Trust Co, 
PHILADELPHIA--Union Surety and Guaranty 
Co. 
TEXAS. 
VELASCO— Velasco National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation March 3. 


VIRGINIA. 


GORDONVILLE—Lockwood & Co, 
ORANGE—American Bank. 





NEw Corporations FoRMED IN GERMANY IN 1903.—During the past year the 
number of new corporations formed in Germany hus again decreased, showing a 


steady decrease since the year 1899, when 364 corporations were formed. 


In 1900, 


there were 261; in 1901, 158; in 1902, 87; and in 1903, but 84.— Walter Schumann, 


Consul, Mainz, Germany. 


A ForcetFut Patr.--Bookkeeper—I had to confess to the boss to-day that I 


had forgotten to post my books. 
Clerk—Phew! 


me. 
about me.—Philadelphia Press. 


I'll bet he jumped all over you. 
Bookkeeper—No ; as soon as I told him he said: ‘*Gee whizz! 
I forgot to post the letters my wife gave me yesterday.” 


That reminds 
So he forgot all 





MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


New York, April 2, 1904. 

THE DECISION IN THE NORTHERN SECURITIES CASE by the United States Supreme 
Court. rendered on March 14, was the event around which revolved the most import 
ant influences affecting financial affairs last month. The Northern Securities Com- 
pany was formed as a ‘‘ holding company” in November, 1901, for the purpose of 
taking control of the stock of the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern Railroad 
companies, which had jointly purchased the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road. The avowed object of the organizers of the Northern Securities Company 
was to prevent ruincus competition between the two rival trans-continental lines and 
to prevent control of the properties falling into the hands of inimical interests. 

The Government took the ground that the organization of a company for such a 
purpose was in violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, which declares that any 
combination in resttaint of trade or commerce among the several States or with for- 
eign countries is illegal. The decision of the United States Supreme Court sustains 
this contention. The decision, however, is a divided one, five of the judges, Harlan, 
Brewer, Brown, McKenna and Day, deciding in favor of the Government, and four : 
Chief Justice Fuller and Judges White, Peckham and Holmes, dissenting. 

While the decision calls for the dissolution of the Northern Securities Company, 
and steps have already been taken to comply with the requirement, a reading of the 
various opinions of the justices leads to the conclusion that the Court will place no 
limitation upon the right of individuals to purchase stock of competing railroads. 
The popular view as to the scope of the decision may be inferred from the substan- 
tial advance in the prices of railroad securities since the decision was rendered. 
Prior to the announcement of the decision the stock market had fallen into the very 
depths of stagnation. On March 10 only 74,000 shares of stock were traded in, the 
smallest day’s sales recorded in a number of years. On March 22 and 23 the daily 
sales exceeded 1,000,000 shares, Prices also advanced late in the month although 
not reaching the point touched earlier in the year. 

Another event which was accepted as portending the removal of an unfavorable 
influence in the stock market, was the collapse in the cotton ‘‘corner.” With it 
came the failure of Daniel J. Sully & Co. on March 18, that firm having been for a 
long time the leading promoters of the speculative advance in the price of cotton. 
The influence of such a speculation as has been witnessed in that staple is usually of 
an unfavorable character, and its elimination in this instance it is believed will tend 
to the development of greater confidence in financial circles. That there was a 
legitimate basis for at least a portion of the advance in cotton in the past year was 
made evident by the final report of the Census Bureau issued last month, which 
makes the total yield 10,014,454 bales, a considerable decline from previous years. 
But even this is much larger than the estimates made by those who were manipula- 
ting the price of cotton. 

The report of the Bureau of Statistics for February shows that the export move- 
ment of cotton has fallen off. Only 209,434,145 pounds were exported in February 
as compared with 336,796,190 pounds in January and 627,363,986 pounds in Novem- 
ber last. The larger price obtained for cotton, however, has made the decrease in 
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value much less than that in quantity. The average export price in February was 
14.6 cents per pound, comparing with 13.8 cents in January, 12.4 cents in December, 
10.8 cents in November, 10.1 cents in October and 9.3 cents in February, 1903. But 
the total value of cotton exports in February last was nearly $16,000,000 less than in 
January and $42,000,000 less than in December last. 

The decline in the movement of cotton, which of course is to be expected at this 
season of the year, although last year the volume of exports continued large until 
April 1, is largely responsible for the heavy falling off shown in the total export 
trade. The exports of merchandise in February were valued at $118,877,762 as 
compared with $174,819,566 in December, a decrease of nearly $56,000,000. Of this 
loss cotton contributed about $42,000,000, breadstuffs, $5,000,000, and provisions, 
$2,000,000. 

While exports have fallen off, imports of merchandise show an increase, the total 
for February being $88,788,721. This is the largest total ever recorded for that 
month, and has never been exceeded in any month excepting April, 1897, when the 
imports owing to pending tariff legislation reached $101,000,000, December, 1902, 
when they were $94,000,000, and March, 1903, when they were $96,000,000. Al- 
though the imports are large there is still a large excess of exports, $30,000,000, 
which is quite close to the average monthly excess for the eight months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

As regards the future of our export trade it may be assumed that cotton and 
grain will not for some time to come play a very important part. The cotton sea- 
son is about at an end, while from the Government crop report recently issued it is 
evident that the supply of wheat is not large. The estimated amount of wheat in 
farmers’ hands on March 1 is 132,600,000 bushels, a decrease of 31,447,000 bushels 
compared with a year ago, and the smallest since 1898 excepting 1901. Only 20.8 
per cent. of last years’ crop is in farmers’ hands compared with 24.5 per cent. of the 
crop of 1902 held on March 1, 1903. 

The corn in farmers’ hands is estimated at 839,000,000 bushels or 37.4 per cent. 
of last year’s crop. A year ago there were 1,050,652,000 bushels or 41.6 per cent. of 
the previous year’s crop. Of oats there are 273,700,000 bushels or 34.9 per cent. held 
as compared with 365,000,000 bushels or 36.9 per cent. in 1903. 

The exports of wheat and corn have been very small recently and considering the 
present amount still held by farmers are not likely to increase. In the following 
table the supply of wheat and corn on March 1 and the exports for the eight months 
ended March 1 yearly since 1897 are shown : 


| 
WHEAT. CoRN. 


Exports. 


In farmers’ hands 
March 1. 8 months ended March 1. 8 months ended 


In farmers’ hands Exports. 


March 1. March 1. 





Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
64,809,079 1,164,000,000 110,446,988 

| 783,000,000 120,557,363 

900,000 111,683,166 

773,730,000 145,040,484 

776,200,00° 131,660,602 

443,457,000 22,913,875 

664,735 | 1,050,652,000 36,745,324 

40,673,275 839,000,600 41,501,587 


) 


The publication last month of the annual report of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration for the calendar year 1903 gave conclusive evidence of the necessity which 
caused that corporation to pass its dividend on the common stock last year. The net 
earnings were $83,675,787 against $108,534,374 in 1902, a decrease of $29,511,034 or 
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more than 35 per cent. After deducting interest and sinking-fund appropriations 
the balance of profits was $60,795,490 against $90,306,524 in 1902, a decrease of $29,- 
511,034 or nearly 50 per cent. Thecorporation last year charged off for depreciation 
in inventory valuations and for the adjustment of sundry accounts $5,378,838 which 
left as surplus applicable to dividends $55,416,652. After paying 7 per cent. on the 
preferred stock and 214 per cent. on the common stock the surplus for the year was 
$12,304,916 as compared with $34,253,657 in the previous year, a decrease of 
$21,948, 741. 

While a surplus of $12,304,916 is thus shown for the year, the surplus at the close 
of the year is more than $11,000,000 less than was reported a yearago. The decrease 
is accounted for as follows: 


I iit nknncnicddalscensecccsetedouséecugiacaiacman $77,874,597 
Surplus earned in 1903 12,304,916 


$90,179,512 
Less-adjustments in sundry accounts................eeseeeeeee $48,703 
Expense, conversion preferred stock and sale of bonds... 6,800,000 
Charged-off for construction and payment of capital 
ick cnctdctudirntcckvaradiionsansnesabectasesaesaves 17,234,128 24,082,831 


Surplus December 31, 1903. 


The surplus is now $66,096,682 as against $77,874,597 a year ago. The statement 
reflects the unfortunate change which occurred in the iron and steel industry last 
year but from which it is now rapidly recovering. The decrease in the profits of 
the United States Steel Corporation, as shown by the quarterly statements, was of a 
striking character particularly in the last three months of 1903. The profits for 


each quarter since the corporation began operations were : 


QUARTER ENDING 1901. 1902. 1903. 
March 31 sca ecuniehibcti $16,700,221 $14,591,989 
$19,907,277 26,742,278 23,987,950 
September 30. 25,849,818 19,684,774 
December 31 20,628 21,014,208 2,230,776 


A drop from nearly $24,000,000 profits in the second quarter of 1903 to only about 
$2,000,000 in the last quarter would seem to be an exceptional experience rarely 
to be encountered. From what is known of the general improvement which has. 
since occurred in the iron trade, more favorable results may be expected in future 
statements of the corporation. 

As to the iron trade there has been a very great change in conditions, and that 
for the better. In February the United States Steel Corporation’s plants produced 
756,280 tons as compared with 502,994 tons in January and 406,730 tons in Decem- 
ber. The maximum product was 1,037,325 tons in May, 1903. The weekly pro- 
duction of pig iron is again increasing rapidly. On March 1 it was 318,223 tons as 
against 194,558 tons two months ago. On June 1, when the output was largest, the 
weekly production was 398,139 tons. There has also been an advance in prices for 
iron products which seems to be significant of a material improvement. 

General conditions in the business world are taking on a better tone, and while 
conservatism still rules investors are undoubtedly regaining confidence. Stock 
Exchange transactions in March were considerably larger than in February, although 
not equal to those of March last year. The sales of stocks aggregated about 11,500,- 
000 shares, an increase compared with February of 3,000,000 shares. Transactions 
in bonds amounted to nearly $47,000,000, an increase of $11,000,000. 

One fact of some significance is an increase in the authorized capitalization of 
new companies in the Eastern States. It is estimated that this new capital was 
$83,000,000 in March, an increase of nearly $30,000,000 over the amount reported ia 
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February. Part of the new capital represents new consolidations and the issue of 
new securities by existing corporations, but the increase is taken to bear out the 
reports of an improving condition in some of the leading industries. 

It is not probable that there will for some time to come be any of the extrava- 
gant rushing into new ventures which made the years 1901 and 1902 memorable. 
Most of the madness that then prevailed has abated or burnt itself out. 

The railroads are still showing in their reports of earnings the effect of the severe 
weather which has prevailed almost continuously for the last three months. The 
gross earnings in February, however, were generally more favorable than those in 
January. The earnings of 67 roads with a mileage of 82,882 miles in February were 
$142,000 less than a year ago, while those in January, on a mileage not much less, 
decreased $1,800,000. 

The net earnings make a less favorable showing than the gross earnings, as has 
been the case for some time past. The Financial Chronicle’s compilation for Janu- 
uary makes the gross earnings of 103 roads in January show a decrease of $4,847,915, 
or 4.54 per cent., compared with January, 1903, while the net earnings decreased 
$8,095,639, or 25.19 per cent. So far as the returns for March have been received, 
the gross earnings approximate closely those of a year ago. 

From the same authority we obtain the following comparative statement of earn- 
ings of railroads which have made reports for the calendar year 1903 : 


> ——— Increase - 
1908. 1902, Amount, Per cent. 


I sip ciesnciihaintclaiaet se sennckstnietish 162,497 5g 3,323 2.09 
Gross earnings $1,733,784,055 $1,547,7 vé $186,024,638 12.02 
Operating expenses....... 1,181.523,458 202, 37% 137,321,085 13.15 








Net earnings ........ $552,260,597 $503,557,044 $48,708,553 9.67 


While the gross earnings increased $186,000,000 or 12.02 per cent., the net earn- 
ings increased less than $49,000,000 or 9.67 per cent. Nor is the actual showing as 
favorable as the above figures indicate. The earnings of the anthracite coal roads 
are included, and as they were seriously affected by the strike in 1902, they were 
able to report large gains in 1903°: $35,674,581 gross, and $24,579,611 net. Deduct- 
ing the gains of the anthracite coal roads the increase in gross earnings of the other 
roads would be $150,000,000, and in net earnings only $24,000,000. The increased 
cost of labor and materials which affected railroad earnings in 1902 also lessened the 
profits of the railroads in 1903. 

Perhaps the conservatism now existing regarding the investment of capital in 
new ventures is not better indicated than in the falling off in construction operations 
of the railroads. The estimated new mileage now under construction by the rail- 
roads in the United States is 6,900 miles, as compared with 8,500 miles a year ago. 
Not all the mileage projected is likely to be built during the present year, and it is 
possible that the year’s total will be less than in either of the last three years if not 
less than in any year since 1848. 

The money situation is one of exceptional ease. Call money in New York has 
been below two per cent. during most of the month, and even as low as one and 
one-half per cent. Gold exports have appeared imminent, sterling exchange getting 
close to the gold-exporting point. Still no gold was shipped during the month 
except $4,250,000 to the Argentine Republic. Early in the month the Secretary of 
the Treasury gave notice to the depositary banks to surrender twenty per cent. of 
their public deposits, the money to be transferred to certain specified banks in New 
York. The transfer was ordered to be made by March 25, and the order has been 
generally complied with. The purpose of the transfer was to prepare for the pay- 
ment on account of the Panama Canal, but that has been further delayed by a suit 
begun in the Supreme Court to restrain the payment. 
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During the past month the New York Clearing-House banks have made new 
records in the matter of loans, deposits and reserves. The loans for the first time 
went above $1,000,000,000 on March 26 and a week later reached $1,022.707,100. 
Deposits now amount to $1,069,369,400 the largest ever reported, while the cash 
reserves are $295,097,400 also a record amount. Loans have increased $32,000,000 in 
the past month, deposits $42,000,000 and reserves $6,000,000. 

Tue Monty MARKET.—There was an easy money market throughout the month 
rates for both call and time money ruling low. At the close of the month call money 
ruled at 114 @ 134 per cent., the average rate being about 15g per cent. Banks 
and trust companies loaned at 134 percent. as the minimum rate. Time money on 
Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 2144 @ 3 per cent. for 60 days, 3 per cent. for 
90 days, 31¢ per cent. for 4 to 5 months, 3°¢ @ 4 per cent. for 6 to 7 months and 414 
per cent. for 8 to 10 months on good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the 
rates are 414 @ 414 per cent. for 60 to 90 days’ endorsed bills receivable, 414 @ 5 per 
cent. for first-class 4 to 6 months’ single names, and 5 @ 514 per cent. for good paper 
having the same length of time to run. 


Money Rates 1n New York Ciry. 





| Nov, 1. | Dec. 1. | Jan, 1. | Feb. %, “Mar. 1. Apr. 1 


| Per cent. | Per cent. eee |Per cent. | Percent. Per cent. 

Call loans, bankers’ balances 16 —9 —Y 134-2 134-2 | 1%— 1% 
Call loans, banks and trust compa: | 

nies | 24— 6— |6— le a | 1% 134— 
Brokers’ loans on coilateral, 30 to 60) 

Dl ikciccodadieanianerebensiaanehned |5 — 6 — | 54— % | 34— 4/3 — | 24—3 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days| | | | | 

 iicispictntnacccsocconaes |5 — |54%-6 | 44-5 4— 34— %4 | 3 — 3% 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to q | | 

MIL tics henaid. bopmeneendnncenen |5 — 54— 5 — |}4 —%4%/\|4 —% | 334-4 
Commercial per, endorsed bills! 

receivable, to 90 days mse |¢ — 54— 4% | 44-5 «| 44-5 «| 44 
Commercial’ hn prime single} | | | 

names, 4 to 6 months,.............. 54-6 | 6 —614 | 5344-6 | 434-54 | 434-54 | 4%—5 
Commercial paper, good single) | | 

names, 4 to 6 months | 6 —6% . 6%-7 6 —6% | 544-5 54-6 |5 — K& 








New York Crry Banxs.—The past month witnessed some important changes in 
the condition of the local banks, the deposits increasing more than $41,000,000, mak- 
ing the total $1,069,000,000, the highest ever recorded. The previous high record 
was made February 20 last and that is now exceeded by $41,000,000. Loans increased 
during the month $32,500,000 and are now larger than ever before reached, exceeding 
$1,022,700,000. The banks gained in specie $6,000,000 while legal tenders are about 
the same as a month ago. The surplus reserve is $27,755,050, a decrease for the 
month of about $4,400,000. Compared with a year ago loans have increased $118,- 
000,000, deposits $180,000,000, specie $65,000,000, legal tenders $5,500,000 and surplus 
reserve $25,600,000. 


New York City Banks—ConpDITION aT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





Surplus ome | — 
Reserve. tion. Clearings. 


| 


Loans. Specie. tenders. 








——— 


...| $999,918,400 |$219,192,400 | $70,899,400 ($1,040,593,800 ‘$29, 943,350 $39, 169,500 |$1,075,780,500 

2... 497,899,000 | 219,135,100 70,119,200 | 1,087,268, 937,075 37,962, 600 | 964,162,700 

. ++, 998,918,800 | 217,239,600 | 2 27,310,575 bay 913,800 | 1,111,170, 000 

‘| 1,007,863,700 | 217,727,100 | 27,468,875 36,936,000 | 1,141,098,300 
1,022,707, 100 | 223,390,100 | é | 27,755,050 | 36,880,000 | | 1,064,278,7 
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DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 





1902. | 1903. 190h. 





MONTH. 
Surplus | i Surplus . Surplus 
Deposits. Reserve. | Depestie. Reserve. Deposits. Reserve. 


January 
February...... 
March 





| $873, 15 5,000 | $10,193,850 | $866,178, 900 $9,541,850 
931,778, ‘900 | 27,880,775 | 1,023,943, "800 | | ae 
56. 208, 400 | 5,951,900 1,027,920,400 32,150,200 

894,260, 000 | 6,280,900 | 1,069,369,400 2748 55,050 
905, 760,200 11,181,850 | 
913,081,800 } 9, "645, 150 
903,719,800 | 1: 
908,864,500 

920,123,900 

897,214,400 

885,616.600 | 

841,552,000 | 
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Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,069,369,400, on Apr. 2,1904; loans, $1,022,707,100 
on April 2, 1904, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER Banks—NeEw YorkK CLEARING-HOUSE. 








Legal ten- Deposit | neposit in| nore 
Loansand | peposits. | Specie. der and ‘With Clear-|other NW. Y.| Surplus 
Investments. lbank notes. ing-House | banks. | Reserve. 








$2,287,625 











- 7 
DATES. Loans. Deposits. i Pr es wl | Circulation. | Clearings. 
| 


i $175,629,000 | $190,435,000 35,27 | $101,952,600 
Mar. 5 178,053,000 | 190,286,000 i | 118,120,500 
" p 190,426,000 | 7 | 141,579,200 
- 196,703,000 846,000 2922, | 116,762,900 
eS 3 vt | 197,031,000 5,016,000 115,852,900 











PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 





Loans. | Deposits, eC Teserve. Circulation. | Clearings. 
Reserve 








«| $186,072,000 | | $218, . 000 | $60,082, 4 $10,552,000 $92,278,152 
186.387,000 | 220,801,000 | 63,345,000 10,565,000 104,702,500 
188,620,000 | 222,902,000 63240. 000 | 10,517,000 | 90,889,900 
189,314,000 | 224, ‘833, 000 61,517,000 10,607.000 102,352,600 
189,933,000 222°566,000 60,636,000 10,650,000 103,311,000 





Money Rates ABrRoAD.—No change was made in the posted rates of discounts of 
any of the European banks last month. Open market rates are lower in London and 
higher in Paris and Berlin than they were a month ago. Discounts of 60 to 90 day 
bills in London at the close of the month were 234 @ 2% per cent. against 314 per 
cent. a month ago. The open market rate at Tesi was 234 per cent. against 214 per 
cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 33g @ 31¢ per cent. against 314 per 
cent. a month ago. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 


Dec. 12, 1903. Jan. 13, 1904.| Feb. 10, 1904.,Mar. 16, 1904. 


Circulation (exc. b’k post bills)... - £29,243,670  £28,414,055 | £27,749,055 yay 
Public deposits. .....ccccccsees » 7,906,866 6,185,742 | 9,081,614 13,720,681 
Other deposits............... 38,984,069 42,941,986 41,635,576 38, 641, 241 
Government securities.............. a 18,187,060 Er 874 | 19,229,834 85 
Other securities. ...........ccececsceee i) eioge714 |= -2419571866 | 247826750 

Reserve of notes and coin ice 19,034,663 21,424,363 | 24,900,000 

Coin and bullion 31,108,338 31.388, 418 | 34,199,147 

Reserve to liabilities > 4 aes } 49% 
Bank rate of discount................66: ; 4% 
Price of Consols (23%4.per cents.).......... oF % ere 86 x5 
Price of silver per ounce 29}2d. ond. 274d. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. yas strong during the 
entire month and rates were at a point w here epee exports seemed imminent although 
no gold was exported to Europe. Late in the month drafts against foreign pur- 
chases of American securities came upon the market but were promptly absorbed 
without causing a decline in foreign exchange. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EacH WEEK. 


. — —_ | , 
BANKERS’ STERLING. Cable Prime Documentary 
WEEK ENDED. ‘ ; ———_ transfers commercial, Sterling, 


60 days. | Sight. Long. 60 days. 


ee 4 8380 @4, 8390 4. 8660 @ 

-| 4.8400 @ 4.8410 | 4.8670 @ 

4.8440 @ 4.8450 4.8705 @ 

26 4.8440 @ 4.8450 4.8710 @ 
Zi cccccccece 4.8475 @ 4.8485 | 4.8735 @ 


670 | 4.8700 @ 4 
680 | 4.8700 @ 4 
715 | 4.8740 @ 4. 
715 | 4.8745 @ 4. 

40 | 4.8770 @ 4. 


8710 | 4.834% @ 4.8354 4.8234 @ 4.8316 
8710 | 4.8334 @ 4.83% 4.83 @ 4.8334 
50 | 4. 8114 @ 4. 8414 | 4.8314 @ 4.84% 
55 | 4.84144 @ 4.844 | | Sie @ oon 
80 | | $8426 @ 4.8498 4.8354 @ 4.8334 


8 
8 
8 
8 


~ 
de 
Pa 
‘ 

~ 
‘ 


4.8¢ 
4.8680 
4.8 
4.8 
4.87 


ForREIGN ExcHaNGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First oF EACH Monta. 


Dec. 1. | Jan. 1. Feb. 1. Meh. 1. Apr. 1 


Sterling Bankers—60 ee 4.7934—80 (481 — \% 
sigh 4.834o— 484 — \& 
0 ” 84 — | 4,84144— 56 
bed Commercial long 4. 44 |4,8044— % 
- Docu’ tary for paym’t. | 4.79 —804 | My 80 —8034 
Paris—Cable transfers 5.2054— yy | 5.1834— 
vi Bankers’ 60 days......... 5. 23i4— 15 5 5 22he— 217% | 
7 Bankers’ sight...........| 5.2144—205¢ | 5 a a 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight .2144 E— sd | 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days. ws 3t | ot 4—- % 
“a Bankers’ sight.. et . % 94}a— | 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight 5.2 5.20-4— ‘ 
Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight.... 10 fe— iB 401g— 4044— .. 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight 26.65—26.67 | 26.68—26.70 | 26. 27 
Italian lire—sight |! *. S086. 1934 5.1834— % | 5.174 —16% | § 5. 18% ise 


Gave ER.—The silver market in London was wail pestieabenty in the » teteer half 
of the month. The price declined from 267,d. to 2514d., closing at the lowest price 
for the month. 
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Montuiy RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1902, 1903, 1904. 
| 1902. | 1903, | 1902, 1903. | 190k. 
MONTH. | = _- —— 
| High Low. High Low. High Low. | *  High| Low. High| Low.| High’ Low. 











January..| 26), | 2536 | : te | 249% 
February a5hg | 251°. rar 2 A a 2475 
March....| 25/5 | 2448 | 2248 | 25% r ule 
Mi, 23ee Pinel eae Hh 

9. 6 





23% 
Decemb’r 22% 
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FOREIGN AND Domestic CoIN AND BULLION—QuoTATIONS IN NEW York. 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 


Sovereigns & Bk. of 7m. notes. —- - $4.88 Mexican 20 pesOS........sseee0 $19.52 $19.60 
Twenty francs. - 3.8% 3.88 Vet SUMMA. .occccvescess .. 3.95 4.00 


Twenty marks..... o- 4 4.77 Mexic on ~ 
Twenty-five pesetus.. - 481 een alien 44 47% 
Spanish doubloons............. 15.55 15.65 Peruvian soles...........++++++ -40 44 
Mexican doubloons............ 1é Bis 15.65 rr ee -40 44 


Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 254d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial sil- 
ver bars, 553g @ 565¢c. Fine silver (Government assay), 5544 @ S5744c. The official price was 
554e. 

GOLD AND SILVER CornaGE.—The mint coined $63,605,790 gold in March, the 
largest coinage of this metal in any month in years. Only about $43,000,000 was 
coined in the entire year 1903. There was $1,491,508.75 silver coined of which 
$1,200,275 was silver dollars. The minor coinage was $164,870, making a total of 
$65, 262,168.75 for the month. 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1902. | 1908. 190. 


Gold. | Silver. | Gold. Silver. Gold. | Silver. 


January $7,660 000 | $2,908,637 | 37,635,178 $1, 707,000 $2,765,000 | $4,657,000 
February 6,643,850 | 2,489,900 | 7,488,510 1,521,000) 35,603,500 | 1,475,000 
1,55 2°965.577 | 6,879,920 1,595,987 63,605,790 | 1,491,509 
3,480,315 | 3,388,273 137.400 1,809,000 
426.000 | — 1,873,000 69,000 1,584,000 
500,345 | 2,464,353 5 3,840,222 
2,120, ‘m0 | 2:254.000 


8,040,000 2 236,000 450.000 
September. 3.560.860 2. 831, 165 645,692 
October i! 2 287 000 1,540,000 2 
November 2.675, 2°399,000 8.794.600 1, 401, ‘000 
December 6,277,925 1,932,216 10,043,060 1,567,435 


$47,109,852 | $29,928,167 | $43,683,970 $19,874,440 $101,974,290 | 7,623,509 


EvrROPEAN Banks.—The Bank of England last month lost $7,000,000 gold and 
Russia $9,000,000. The Bank of France gained about $4,000,000. 


Gop AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN Banks. 


February 1, 1904. March 1, 1904. April 1, 1904. 





Gold. Silver. Gold. | Silver. Gold. Silver. 


Sestene. £34, 186, 6,126 £35, —y 022 £34,058,852 

France 93. "805,540 162, 93,777,253 | £44,310,614 | 94,508,540 | £44,579,948 
Germany... 34,153,000 z 36,289,000 12,750,000 ay 164,000 12,706,000 
iE 86,050,000 91,352,000 9,577, "000 8,419,000 
Austria-Hungary.. 632, 47,015,000 ser, ae 3tL 1000 12,905,000 
Spain f | 14,604,000 é 14,636,000 19,708,000 
Italy a 21,996. 000 3,753, ¥ 3,803,200 
Netherlands....... é 5, "432, 900 5,626.5 5,442. 6,706,900 
Nat. Belgium 3, 208) 667 604,3:% 3,187,333 __ 1,598, 667 8,114,000 1,557,000 


Totals £339,519,2383 | £106,531,742 | £349,137, 508 | £108, 876, 781 £346,926, 892 £110, 385 048 











NaTIONAL BANK CrrcuLatTion.—The circulation of the National banks contin- 
ues to increase, the gain in March being $4,585,632, making the total nearly $435, - 
000,000 or an increase in twelve months of more than $52,000,000. Of the total 
circulation $395,600,000 is based upon $398,000,000 Government bonds, nearly 
$392,000,000 of which are the two per cent. issue. 
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NaTIoNnaL Bank CIRCULATION. 


| Dec. 31, 1903. Jan. 31,1904,| Feb.29,1904. Mar. 31, 1904. 





Total amount penatendien 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... 
8. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 
Five per cents. of 1894 


Four per cents. Of 1895...........ssee08 


Three per cents, of ge 
Two per cents. of 1900.. 


$425,163,018 


387,273,623 
37,889,395 


2,425,2 
356,150 
1,245,100 
1,717,580 
383,591,650 


$426, 857,627 
387,657,731 
39,199,896 


ar X27 


98,300 


$430, 324,310 0 
390,352,491 
39,971,819 


387,277,750 


$434,909, 942 
395,600,234 
39,309,708 


2,704,250 
1,540,100 


1,799,400 
391,990,900 





$390,231,600 


$392,671,550 


$398,034,650 





The National banks have also on none the saineeien bonds to secure public Dieintee: 

4 per cents. of 1907, $6,604,050; 5 per cents. of 1894, $100,000; 4per cents. of 1895, $11,025,050 ; 

3 percents. of 1898, $7, 095,040 ; 3 per cents. of 1930, $100, 945,500 ; District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924" 

$2,009,000 ; State and city ‘bonds, $22,639,128 ; Philippine Island certificates, $4,948,000; Hawaiian 

aa OD, Bonds, $1,081,000, Railroad bonds, $17,549,000, Philippine Joan, $1,657,000, a total of 
52. 


Unitep States Pusiic Dest.—The interest-bearing debt of the Government is 
now in such a position that no important change in it is to be expected. None of it 
matures earlier than 1907, while the great bulk of it has more than twenty years to 
run. As the surplus revenues are now very small, the purchase of bonds by the 
Government is not likely to occur except under very strenuous circumstances. 
The bonded debt is now $895,000,000, while the net debt, less cash in the Treasury, 
is $915,000,000. While therefore the Government reports an aggregate debt of 
$2,245,000,000, the cash reserves are sufficient to provide for all of it except the 
bonded debt and about $20,000,000 beside. 


UnitTeD States Pusiic DEBT. 





| Jan. 1,1904. | Feb. 1, 1904. 


Mch. 1,1904.' Apr. 1, 1904. 








Sates beeen: debt: 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 
Refunding aaa 4p per cent. 


Loan ot iss! , per. cent...... piudeniee | 


Total interest-bearing debt........... 


Debt on which interest has ceased 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes.. 
National bank note redemption acct.. 
Fractional currency 


Total non-interest bearing debt 
Total interest and non-interest debt. 


Certificates and notes offset by cash in 


the Treasu 
Gold certifica 
Silver - 
Treasury notes of 1890 ..... sald aaisataiiin 


Total certificates and notes. 
Asgre EEE cvncccvesccccescse Sccccccee 
in the Treasury : 
Total PE cccctcsncceescnns peer 
Demand liabilities........ eawnewseesnne ne 


Balance ...... 


Gold reserve 
Net cash balance 


Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. 


| 
542,664,850 


| _6,590;500 
118'489,900 
77.153/360 


$542,909,950 | 


156,591,500 
29, 


990 
5,814,250 | 


118,489,900 


77,135,360 | 


| 
| 


$542,909,950 
156,591,500 
29,990 


118,489,900 
77,135,360 


$42,909,950) 
156,591,650 


118,489,900 
Ti, 135, 360 








| $901,747.20 


346,734,863 
36,976,574 
870,587 


$900,470,950 
1,196,530 


346,734,863 | 
696 | 
6,870,587 


38,534, 


$89,156,700 
"161,680 
346,734,863 
39,179,309 
6,870,587 


$895,156,740 
2:670,510 


346,734,863 
38,689,396 
6,870,587 





$390,582,025 
1,293,525,775 


447,175,869 
472,247,000 
15,906,000 


$392,140, 147 
1,293,807,627 


487,949,869 
464,261,000 
15,322,000 





| 228 85064 


| 1,405,621,982 
1,026,247,087 
$379,374,895 
150,000,000 
229,374,895 


$967,532,869 
2,261,340.496 


1,413,110,668 

$378,745,084 
150,000,000 
228,745,084 





$379,374,895 
914,150,880 





$378,745, 084 
915,062,543 





$392,784,759 
1,291 103,139 


77,903,869 
469,942,000 


$955,117, 


$392,204,846 
1,220,122,096 


467,660,869 
473,085,000 
14,372,000 


860 
2, 245,239,965 


1,399,011,475 
: 024, 311, 479 


agar 


915,422,100 
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GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The receipts of the Treasury 
in March exceeded the expenditures by $3,000,000, which was a surprising showing 
considering that in March last year the surplus was less than $500,000. The 
receipts were $674,000 less than a year ago but the expenditures were $3,283,000 
less. For the nine months of the current fiscal year there isa surplus of $7,939,000 
which compares with a surplus of $33,829,000 last year. 


Unitep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 
March, Since March, Since 
Source. 1904. July 1, 1903. Source. 1904. July 1, 1903. 
Customs $28,711,070 $199,495,446  Civiland mis $11,168,163 $104,371,628 
Internal revenue... 18,360,972 175,621,208 W: 8,955,306 sn ,0en. 168 
Miscellaneous....... 2,689,457 34,966,094 | fuinns “0119°94: 
-—— Pensions 
Total..........++. $44,761,499  $410,082,748 | Interest 221,679 18,130.79 


Excess of receipts. . 3,057,101 7,939,414 $41,704,398  $402,143,334 

Unitep States ForeIGN TRADE. — February exports of merchandise while 
$23,000,000 less than the exports in the previous month, and $6,500,000 less than in 
February, 1903, were larger than in the corresponding month of either 1901 or 1902. 
The total value was nearly $119,000,000, while the imports which are now very 
large were nearly $89,000,000. This leaves a balance for the month of $30,000,000, 
and for the eight months of the current fiscal year of nearly $394,000,000. The lat- 
ter balance is the largest recorded since 1901. More than $4,000,000 of gold, net, 
was imported and this makes the net imports of gold so far this fiscal year $50,000, - 
000, which is very much in excess of any previous year since 1899, when the balance 
for the eight months was nearly $65,000,000. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





MONTH OF MERCHANDISE. 


FEBRUARY. re 


line Be icK? — Gold Balance. | Silver Balance. 
Exports. | Imports. Balance. 





$93,837,151 | $60,258.452 | Exp. $33,578,609 Imp., $4,580,944 Exp., $2,892,047 

y 507.458 | 2711-811 
: ¥, “4g. MBS 315 *  1,4427462 | = 2'389°760 
101,569,695 | ; ‘+ 33°219.236 Exp., 6,968.513 ‘ — 1,920,942 
125,586,024 | 82,622,.246| **  42.:963,778 Imp., 311,086 | “ —2.179°507 
118,877,782 | 88,788,721} ‘* 30,089,041 * | 4,207,758; “ — 1,691,194 





843,433,266 | 427,201,833 |Exp., 416,231,433 |[Imp., 64,816,031 Exp. es 18,104,767 
919,473,471 | 555.253,574| ** 364,219,897 ‘ia 6.930.090 14,471,012 

1 an 984 | 523, 539, 840) “ 491,655,144 28,916,195 “18,590,604 
4,238,113 | 594,467,457| ** 379,770,656 3,004,796 | * = 15, 530,111 

982, 068, 063 | 680, 771.760|  ¢ 1,296,303 | 17,487,605 | ** 16,825,555 

1, 048, 024, 106 | 654, 127,705; ‘* 393,896,401 | 50,212,748 ‘** 12,981,938 








Suppiy oF Money IN THE UNITED StatEs.—The total stock of money increased 
in March $15,600,000 of which more than $11,000,000 was gold and $4,500,000 Na- 


SuppLy oF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Jan. 1, am. | Feb. 1, 1904. | Meh. 1, 190h. Apr. Z, 1904. 





Gold coin and bullion $1,314. 622,524 $1,326,841,555 $1, 937,957,717 $1,348,803,970 
Silver dollars 167,979 | 563,619, "979 | °564.901,979 | 566,102,254 
Silver bullion ee ll, ‘579.510 | 7,151,148 7,142,510 5,829,230 
Subsidiary silver.. .2 105,988,279 105,903, 449 | 106,903,896 | 106,633,724 
United States notes. 12) 346,681, 1016 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 
National bank notes. 425, 163,018 | | 426,857,627 | 430,324,310! 434, 909,942 


$2.76 763, 5,152,326 326 se.rtty 054, 774 $2,793, 311,428 $2,¢ 808, 960,136 
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tional bank notes, The increase since January 1 is nearly $46,000,000 of which 
$34,000,000 is gold. 

Money IN THE UNITED States TREASURY.—While the total money in the 
United States Treasury decreased nearly $7,000,000 last month, a reduction in the 
certificates outstanding made the net cash show an increase of $2,500,000. The 
Treasury increased its net holdings of gold $12,000,000. 


MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 





Jan. 1,1904. Feb. 1,1904., Meh. 1, 1904.| Apr. 1, 1904. 





Gold coin and bullion 5 $698,935,700 $698,448,007 $97,879,260 
er 485,656,379 488,501,788 491,393,07: 
Silver bullion . 7,151,148 7.142, 510 
Subsidiary silver 8,306,927 * 433,124 11,417, "518 
United States notes.,.......... é 57 8,988,196 9.368.475 
National bank notes 12,0€9,829 18,654,036 14,040,247 10 ite: 596 


$1,199,551,591 $1,229,818,583 $1,228,918,545 $1,222,037,237 


Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 902,745,162 940,743,110 939,089,014 929,716,324 


Net cash in Treasury $296,806,429 $289,075,473  $280,829,531 | $292,320,913 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED States.—More than $12,000,000 was 
added to the volume of money in circulation last month making an increase since 
January 1 of $50,000,000. About $12,000,000 of gold coin was substituted for gold 
certificates in circulation, other forms of money contributing the increase in total 
circulation. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Jan. 1, 1904, | Feb. 1, 1904. | Men. 4 190h. Apr. 1, 190/,. 


Gold coin | $627,970,583 | $627 905,855 3638, 909,710 $650,924,710 
Silver dollars...........esscccce. 81 573,223 77,963,600 76,400,191 74,709,181 
Subsidiary silver | 97.631 302 95,470,325 95,486,378 95,087,792 
Gold certificates.......... -| 421,080,019 | 57: 462,206,979 449,349,569 
Silver certificates..... 4 465,836,220 462,101,102 | 466,052,079 
Treasury notes, Act July i4, 1890. X 15,828,853 14,780,933 14,314,676 
United States notes,............ «| 343,272,438 | air" "B02, 20 | 337,312,541 341,407,870 
National bank notes 413,153,189 | 408,208,591 | 416,284,063 424,793,346 


(Bice 
+ eackc3 897 | $2,487,979,301 |$2,503, 481, 897 $2, 516,639,223 
Population of United States “ave ye 000 81.292 000 81 -407,000 | 81,522,000 
Circulation per capita % $30. 61 $30.75 $30.87 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tue TrutH Asout THe Trusts—A Description and Analysis of the American Trust Move- 
ment. By Joun Moopy. New York: Moody Publishing Co. 


The really surprising thing about the trusts is their excessive modesty in regard 
to capitalization. ‘‘There are 440 large industrial, franchise and transportation 
trusts of an important and active character, with a total floating capital of $20,379,- 
162,511.” 

Mr. Moody has produced a work of value to all who wish to learn the facts about 
the great combinations, Little attention is paid to theories and opinions, but a full 
detailed history and statement of the capitalization and composition of the principal 
combinations are given. The statistical information is especially complete, showing 
not only the capitalization, but in many cases the market values at different dates. 

As a compilation of facts it will doubtless be consulted by all who wish to be 
thoroughly informed regarding the great industrial and other corporations. 





ACTIVE STOCK 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of March, and the highest and lowest during 


‘S, COMPARATIVE 
QUOTATIONS. 


PRICES 


the year 1904, wad dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1903: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


” preferred 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Baltimore & Ohio, pret. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


Canadian Pacific 
Canada Southern. 
Central of New Jersey 
Ches. & Ohio 


Chicago & Alton.. 

] preferred... 
Chicago, Great W: estern. 
Chic., Milwaukee & 

” preferred 


Chicago & Northwestern...... 


” preferred 
Chicago Terminal Transfer. 
. preferred 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & 
Col. F uel & Iron Co, 
Colorado Southern. . 
” lst preferr 
. 2d preferred 
Consolidated Gas Co 


Delaware & Hud. Canal Co.... 
Delaware, Lack. & Western.. 


Denver & ‘pref Grande 


1st pref.. 


Evansville & Terre Haute.... 
aaa 


” American 


. United States........ 


" Wells, Fargo 
Hocking Valley 

” preferred 
{llinois Central 
Iowa Central 

. preferred 
Kansas City Southern 

” preferred.. 


Kans. CityFt.S. & Mem. pref.. 


Louisville & Nashville 
Manhattan consol 
Metropolitan securities 
Metropolitan Street 
Mexican Central 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
” preferred 
Minn., 8. P. & S.S. Marie 
" preferred 


. preferred... 
Missouri Pacific 
Natl. of Mexico, pref.. 

, 2d preferred., 


v. ¥. Cent. & Hudson River.. 
Chicago & St. Louis.... 


N Bn 
" 2d preferred 


YEAR 


High. 


10314 


St. Paul.. 


& St. Louis.. 


3016 

| 155% 12644 | 14644—Jan. 22 

128% 

14274 99% | 124 

1534 106 12634—J 
41 an. 3 

3014 1544 | 


115% 8! 534 | | 95%—Jan. 


1903. 
Highest. * 

734% -—Mar. 30 

9234—Jan. 


Lowest. 
64 —Feb. 
8754—Jan. 


Low. 
89% 5t 
8436 


7154 


2534 
29% 


727%%4—Mar. 


875g—Feb. 
—Feb. 


—Jan. 
92 “oo 
§244—Jan. 2 38 


12144—Jan. 22 
68'44—Jan. 
16334—Jan. 
36 —Jan. 28 


1094%4—Mar. 
6444—Mar. 
1544—Feb. 
2814—Mar. 


33 
75 


14 


40 —Feb. 
8514 - Jan. 
1734—Jan. 22 
14844—Jan. 22 
179%—Jan. 2 
17244—Mar. ¢ 
2144%—Jan. 2 
1244,—Jan. 
2644—Jan. 
8034—Jan. 2 
34i4— —Jan. 
19 -—Jan. 
58l44—Jan. 2! 
283g—Jan. ¢ 29 
201 —Mar. 2 185 


1684%4—Jan. 22 
275 —Jan. 
2334—Jan. % 
74%—Jan. 2 
14%—Jan. 2: 
29146—Jan. 25 17 
eae. 
6934—Jan. 
5oig—Jan. 
—Jan. 
—Jan. 
—Jan. 3 
—Jan. 
212 —Jan. 205 
ye — 22 70 = 
—Jan. 77 —Mar. 
135 a6 ae ng 28  12534—Feb. 
p an. " 
—Jan. 
BH —Jan. 2 
~ pall 
—Jan. 2 
ix Jan. 22 


—Jan. 
—Jan. 


173 —Mar. 
1614g— Mar. 
207 —Feb. 


18 
74 
254%— 


—Jan. 
—Mar. 
Mar. 


—Feb. 


149 —Mar. 
2504—Feb. 
18 —Mar. 
644%4—Feb. 


—Mar. 


3744—Feb. 
62 —Jan. 
223 —Jan. 
185 —Mar. 
100 


225, 
197 
110 


95 
13934—Mar. 
| %2%4—Mar. 
10434—Mar. 


70 92 —Jan. 
6 | —— 
29 8 44¢—Jan. 
41 | 6734-—Jan. 61 
9434—Jan. 21| 90 

42 | 67 —Jan. | aa 

‘ 


—Feb. 
—Jan. 
—Jan. 


19 —Jan. 
4244—Jan. 


BS 35 
| 87 —Feb. 
ii 3434—Feb. 
8| 15%—Feb. 

8 | 112%—Mar. 
23 | 2544—Mar. 
26' 68 —Jan. 


634% 


—Jan. 


32143 an. 
69 —Jan, 


HIGHEST AND > Low EST IN 194. 


24 

6 
14 
19 


24 


12 


23 


20 
14 


—Feb. * 
1374%—Feb. ? 


814—Feb. 2 


14y6- Feb. % 
—Feb. 2 
—Feb. 2 


8144—Feb. + 


61%—Feb. : 


—Feb. 2 
—Jan. ¢ 


9%—Feb. 2 


—Feb. 2 
1454—Feb. 2 
—Feb. 2 


MARCH, 1904. 


High. Low. Closing. 


73% 
92 
8144 
8946 
4434 

116 
6534 

159 
33% 
40 
83 
15% 


19% 
118% 

2914 

63 


AND 


64 
8814 


OT 


1n¥8 


63 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 








YEAR 1903.| HIGHEST AND LowEsT IN 1904. MARCH, 1904, 





|High. Low. Highest. Lowest, High. Low. Closing, 
193g 

5344 

89 


N. Y., Ontario & Western..... 5 19 2444—Jan. 25 193g—Mar. 14, 22% 

Norfolk & Western 534 234—Jan. 28 534—Mar. 12| 59 
” preferred 9344 85 | 89 —Jan. 5 883¢—Feb. 25) 89 

North American Co 68 | 90 —Jan. 26 80 —Mar. (2) 8&7 80 


Pacitic Mail | 4234 17 | 334—Jan. 24 —Feb. 27; 30 25 
Peunsy!vania R. R 1 11034 | 123% - Jan. 1ll4e—Mar. 12) 120 111% 
People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 8734 | 1025g-Jan. 28 9234—Mar. 12/ 1003g 92354 
Pullman Palace Car Co 196 | 219%—Jan. 22 209 —Mar. 14| 210% 209 


Reading 48 —Jan. 3834—Mar. 14} 3834 
. ist prefered 73 | 81 —Jan. 76 --Mar. 76 
. 2d preferred 55 62 —Jan. 53144—Feb. 

Rock IMGRE....ccccescccscvcses | 1 | 274%—Jan. 1944—Mar. 
” BESTOTTOR,. .0ccccccees 86 553% | 68%—Jan. 5734—Jan. 








St. L, & San Fran. 2d pref.... ‘ | 494—Jan. 23 3914-Jan. 
St. Louis & Southwestern.... | ¢ 1644—Jan. 1294 —Mar. 

» preferred 24 | 3634 Jan. 2914—Feb. 
Southern Pacific Co... seve é 524e—Jan. 4116—Mar. 
Southern Railway.... cece 2344—Jun. 1844—Feb. 2 

* preferred 96 | 8644—Jan. 22 774—Jan. 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... | 68% 2 41 —Jan. 3144-Feb. 2 
Texas & Pacific 4354 | 2734—Jan. 2L4e—Feb. 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. i 2916—Jan. 22 —Feb. 

. preferred 2 3934—Jan. 18 382 —Feb. 


Union Pacific § 65%%| 8744—Mar. 71 —Mar. 
» preferred 514 33%4| 93'44—Mar. 8644—Feb. 2 


Wabash R. R 654 | 2134—Jan. 2 17 —Feb. 

. 41 —Jan. 3234—Feb. 
Western 93 4|\ 8936—Maer. 17. 86 —Jan. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie | 2 194%—Jan. 1444—Feb. 23) 

” second preferred.... 20 | 2934—Jan. 22 —Feb. 
Wisconsin Central 3 21%—Jan. 164—Jan. 

. preferred 47%--Jan. 2 38 —Jan, 


** INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated Copper........ 3354; 52 —Jan. 4316 - Feb. 
American Car & Foundry.... | 213¢—Jan. 1734—Jan. 

9% 604g | 724—Mar. 

32%—Jan. 
American Ice : 4 94—Jan. 2 . 
American Locomotive 2334—Feb. 1644—Jan. 
| 838 —Mar. 22 754—Jan. 
F 5i4%—Jan. 46 —Feb. 2 
*»  preterred 9444—Jan. 28 _8834—Jan. 
American Sugar Ref. Co...... | 13434 1315g—Jan. 25 12244—Mar. 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... | 58 784—Jan. 61 —Feb. 


Continental Tobacco Co.pref. | 109%—Jan. 22 1014%—Jan. 
Corn Products........... cooee | 85 2234—Jan. 1244—Mar. 
” PLOLSTISD.......<ccccce 60 7444—Jan. 65 —Mar. 


BucRoa®rcca 


_ 
OO 


Distillers securities | 2644—Jan. 2234—Feb. 2 
General Electric Co........... | | 179%4—Jan. 23 15644—Feb. : 


1034—Jan. 
6444 Feb. 
36 —Jan. 
144%—Feb. 


2644—Feb. 24 | 
69 —Jan. 2) 
64%—Jan. 6) 
406—Jan. 4) 
174—Jan. 6 
744—Jan. 15 


634—Feb. 23 | 
755a—Jan. 4) 
544—Jan. 15 
40 —Jan. 14 
10%—Feb. 6 
4 
6 | 
1 


si 
xB 


International Paper Co | 19% 9 1434—Jan. 

. preferred § 674—Jan. 
National Biscuit 4754 45 —Mar. 
National Lead Co | 


Pressed Stee] Car Co 33 —Jan. 
” preferred 724—Jan, 
Republic Iron & Steel Co 834—Jan. 
. B eae 491¢—Jan. 
Rubber Goods Mfg. Co. 30 22144—Jan. 
’ preferre 79\%4—Jan. 


U.S. Leather Co 6 | 84—Jan. 
* preferred 9634 7934—Jan. 
U.S. Realty & Con sa 4 Jan. 
* preferred 5734—Feb. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 1454—Jan. 
-. | 58 | 5554—Mar. 

| 125g4—Jan. 
' 60 —Jan. 





41 —Jan. 
Jan. 
54144—Feb. 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Last SALE, PRICE AND DaTE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








Last SALE. MARCH SALES. 





NAME. Principal | 4mount. | Int?s) 
Due. rare. Price. Date. |High. Low. Totat. 








Ann Arbor Ist g 4’s............ «1905 7,000,000! Q J 9234 Mar. 30,’04 | 93 2 37,000 
Atch., Top. & 8. F. = 
Atch —— Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 | 148,155, soot | A & 0 10144 Mar. 31,°04 | 10144 995g; 951,000 

egistered A&oO 101% Mar. 30,’04 101% 9934 11,000 
a ustment, g. 4’s NOV 894 Mar. 31,04 | 893¢ 8784 
registered 8244 Jan. 26,°04 | ..-. ose 
stamped | 26,112,006 . 893g Mar. 30,°04 893g 88 
serial d debenture 4’s—- | 

1905 | | 2,500,000 


registered... 
series D....... 
registered.... 


registered 
series F 
registered 


registered.... 


registered.... 
series I 
registered 


registered. 
series K 
registered 


gi 
East.Okla.div.1stg.4’s, 1928 
" registered 
Chic. & St. 4 Ist 6’s...1915 


ae. Knox. & Bee, ag? g. >. To 
Atlan.Coast LineR.R.Co.|stg.4’s. 1S an 
e registered | 36,844,000 
Charleston& Savannah Ist g. 7’s..1936 1,500,000 
Savanh Florida & W’n Ist g. 6’s..1934 
” SS | ere 1934 
Alabama Midland Ist gtd g. 5’s. oa 
Brunswick & W’n Ist gtd. g. 4’s..1938 | 
SiLSpsOc.&G.RR.&ld g. ola g. 48.1918 


: & Ohio prior lien g. 34s. .1925 | 71,798,000 { 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

114% Oct. 8, 02) .... 

924% Mar. 31,°04 | 9234 
92 Feb. 15, :. ae 
10834 Dec. 13.°99 | 
1254 Nov. 30,703 
1125¢ Jan. 26,°04 | .... 
109 Mar. 9,704 | 109 
87 Aug.22,01; .. 
9144 Oct. 30,°03 


9434 Mar. 30,704 | o6%4 | 254,500 
92% Mar. 16,04 oe 4,000 
102. Mar. 31,°U4 | | 414,000 
1013g Feb. 17°04| . ponte 

94 Nov.23.°03 
88 Mar, 25,°04 





uatzoounad 


“ORRP PSS SHEP PSEES ERE eeS 
ee Se ee 


” —— | 

7 £ | 

” g. 4s. registered } 69,963,000 
| ” ten year c. deb. g. 4’s..1911 592,000 

Pitt Jun. & M. div. Ist g. 3i¥4s. 1925 
registered | 

| Pitt 'L. E. & West Va. System 
{ refunding g 4s 1941 
* Southw’ ndiv. Ist g.3i4s.1925 
| * registered 
| Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s 1919 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. ¢.414’s, 190¢ 10934 Oct. 28,708 | cael 
Ptsbg Clev. & Toledo, ist 7.6’s. .1922 11934 Mar. 7,°04 | | 11914 119% | 
Pittsburg & Western, Ist g.4’s...1917 688,000 Aug. 1 03 | pine han 
\ » J.P. Morgan & Co, cer 100%4 Feb. 13,03 


Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s.. .1937 8 114 Mar. 17,04 aed ms | 
Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. gtd 4’s.1998 paren 
} Clearfield & Mah. Ist g.g. 5’s....1943 128 June 6,02) ... ais 
] | Rochester & Pittsburg. Ist 6’s. .1921 | 121% Mar. 2 04 12116 IRI 
” cons. 18 6's, ........00 1922 ' 12214 Mar. 18, 104 | 12244 122 
Burt. & Susq. Ist refundg g. 4’s..1951 | ¢ § |e 98 Mar. 17, “04 | rt 97% | 
. registered corrscccvessenese co coco | 


9 








o2Zn00uu 





9434 Mar. 29,°04 | 
8846 Mar. 31,04 | 8834 

9014 July 16201 |. eon 
10514 Mar. 11,04 | 10544 105% | 


otk 
ww 


n>“ 


~ 


& & op & 
a Oo 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Norn. The railroads enclosed in a benee are leased to C ompany first named. 





LAST SALE. ‘Marc H SALES 





NAME. Principal Amount Int’st 
Due Paid. price, Date. High. ‘Low.| Total. 


Canada Southern Ist i int. gtd 5's, or 14,000,000 
. 2d mortg. 5'B,.......000e6 913 ) f2 
os registered. ( mneneen 
Central Branch U. Pac. 1st g. 4’s.19 2,500,000 
Cent. RK. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g.5’s, 1987 4,880,000 


10334 Mar. 31,704 10334 102% 234,000 
105 Mar. 31,°04 | 1U58g 1045¢ 15,000 
107.) — Aug.14,°03 eres 
914% Mar. 14,4 9134-90 
107. Mar. 2,°04 107) = 107 4,000 


a 
wobhea 


116% Mar. 4,°04 116% 11645 5,000 


| 


Central R’y of Georgia, Ist g. 5’s.1945 | | 
register red $1, meee ‘ 
a “ ‘ ~, » 
oon, Es “ ‘ 16,700,609 y 105% Sept. 18, 01 sees 
Ist. pref. in i Bie a 45 4,000,000 68 Mar. 30,°04 68 
| 2d pref. ine. g.! 7,000,000 oc 30 Mar, 29,704 30 28 85.000 
4 3d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 1945 4,060,000 oc 18% Mar. 30,°04 18% 23,000 
| Chat. div. pur. my. g.4’s.1951 1,840,000 ¢ OZ Aug.21,02 | nnce cece 
| oe -~ & Nor. Div. 1st 
L 


7,000,000 ee 
10616 Mar. 29,°04 074g 105 


ak 
ser ee wee Re 


RALP> 


& 
= 


Ria ook maldiceecueie 1946 840,000 . zy 104 Feb. 19.704 
. Mid. Ga. & Atl. ~~ BF 58.1947 413.000 gz 102) June29,’99 
* Mobile diy. Ist g. 5’s....1946 1,000,000 3/103) July 2,703 


c v arse ri r 
_ 2 Se. — Steet be | 45,091.00 5 | 3 12834 Mar. 23,°04 128 2 78,000 
. registered 45,091,000 ; 128% Mar. 8,704 12 128% 5,500 
Am. Dock & Improvm’t Co. 5’s, 192 4,987,000 3 & x 11154 Mar. 11,°04 3 2 | 9,000 
Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 1,062,000 | J : . seve 

Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. 5’s...1912 | 2,691,000 ae ae ES oe 

* con.extended gtd. 444’s.1910| 12,175,000 M (101) = Mar. 28,’04 100% 

N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 | 1,500,000 eaie~ lees 


Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A...... 1908 2,000,000 
Mor tgage —" oe 2,000,000 
1st con. g.5’s. 9) on 
registered, .-. 25,858,000 
Gen. m. g. 4 92 | 1 ae nme 
registered S7_5TB,000 
Craig Val. Ist g. 5’s. | 650,000 
(R. & A.d.) Ist ec. g. 4s, 1989 6,000,000 | 
Se GO. ©. Cevccccscvaces 1989 | 1,000,000 
. Warm §. Val. Ist g.5’s, 1941 | 400,000 | } 
Greenbrier Ry. Ist gtd. 4’s..... 1940 2,000,000 


Chie. & Alton B. B. ref. g. 3’s.... 1949 | | 59 gon | 
” registered 29,696,000 





4 
n 


10934 Mar. 29,°04 4 10916 
lll Jan. 2,°04 weve | 
116% Mar. 30,’04 | 5 161,000 
113. Mar. 1,’04 1 1k 1,000 
10134 Mar. 31,°04 | 702,000 
9 Dec. 22,703 ey oe men 
112 May 14, "08 
1014 Mar. 30, 
9434 Mar. 25, 

; 1064 Oct. 29, 
9034 Dec. 40, 03 


84% Mar. 30,’04 


RRP 





wesececes 
a 
REtGGEE 


>> 


77 Mar. 30,°04 
8334 Apr. 16,’02 


Pe PE FER RR eee eee 


Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 344's.1950 | | 9. 
" registered x | 22,000,000 


ee 


Chicago, Best & Quincy 
. Chic. & lowa div. 5’s....1905 2,320,000 
. ae er y Hy, a ecaelacsab ond 4,981,000 | 
. inois div. 3%s. . 1949 

. registered 41,000,000 
* (Lowa div.) sink. fd 5’s, 1919 2,505,000 
, eee 1919 8,222,000 | 
’ Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 on pon 

» registered ; 25,627,000 
’ 

’ 

I 


WS Ry i ere 
” Mar. 1,°04 9 9g 1,000 
92% Mar. 31.04 92% § 135,000 
9134 Mar. 11,°04 9134 4 10,000 
109% Dec. 23,03 .... .... 

10034 Nov. 6,°03 
105 Mar. 31,°04 
105 Dee. 2,703 
10034 Feb. 8,°04 
94 Mar, 31,°04 
9154 Feb. 24,04 
1/106 Mar, 30,°04 
| U5 Feb. 27,04 


| 10614 Jan. 14,°04 
112 Apr. 2,°96 

12984 Oct. 23°03 
| 316 Feb. 25,°04 
| 119% Apr. 13,703 
| 118 Jan. 16,704 


5 
ay nent fae n div. 4’s..1921 2,650,000 
215,207,000 
9,000.00 | 
8,000,000 | 


. registered . 
5’s, debentures... 





er TTT TET 
BERS REE O SSR e 


fe Re Be ee RRP Beh Be pe Be ee Re me eR 


Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s R | 
| 
hicago & E. Ill. Ist s. f'd c’y. 6’s.1907 | 
f * small bonds............... | t a.senaee 
. Ist con. + gold... S| 2,653,000 | 
“ gen. con. Ist 5’s. 9% 
registered i} 14,020,000 
[Chicago & Ind. Coal Ist 5’s. 


| 


zee 


wee 
22088 





Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
. refunding os Serer 19 oa i & J) 
nS , eee 194 2 & J 
Louisy. N. Alb. & Chic, 1st 6’s. "1910 &J 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
f Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 7's, 1905 § 3 Mar.19,°04 i738 169 
. terminal g. 5’s 09 Mar.14,04 109 109 2, 
» gen.g.4’s, series A.... it 0734 Mar. 25,704 106% eng | 35,000 
. registered......... nee won I Dec. 8,’02 


126% Feb. 11,°04 
108 = July 24,°03 mene wine 
109 Mar. 7,°04 100 109 








BOND SALES. 5959 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, ae and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. MaRc H SALES, 


NAME, Principal | As Int’st|_ 
} nount, ; 
— paid. | price, Date. High. Low, Total. 


gen. g. 31's s, series B. ) ox 
registered 2,500,000 |” 
Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 19% 1,360,000 « 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 3,083,000 | « 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6's Ss, 1910 3,000,000 
1st Chic. & P. W. B.! B'S, 1921 p 
Dakota & Gt. 8. 8.1916 
Far. & So. g. 6’s hea \y 
1s st& di { 5, "680,000 
we 990,000 
Ist 7 *s, Iowa & D, ex, = 1,048,000 
1st 5’s, La. C. & Dav. 2 
Mineral Point div ¢ "840, “000 
5 4 ¢ T,4¢ 32, 000 
4, —y 000 


pei Mar. 28,’04 4 4 o74 | 1,000 


=e 


7 | 


*. 80,704 | 115% 115° 
. BL, U4 10034 
y 18,°98 <n eee 
<a 
Mar. 25,°04 } 106 9,000 
Mar. 14,’04 ig 169 4,000 
11336 Oct. 28,°03;} .... .... 
107 Mar. 16,°04 i 107 
111 Mar. 9,704 111 
10954 Feb. 2,°04| .... .... | 
114 Mar. 17,04 114 
113) Oct. 27,08 a ° 
11444 Mar. 11,°04 
1293g Feb. 4,704 
104 Jan. 2,04 
10634 Oct. 9,702 
98% Mar. 30,04 
1103. Nov.19,"98 
10934 Feb. 1,704 
111% Dee. 11,703 
110% Mar, 28,04 
107 Mar. 28,704 
105 Mar. 24,°04 
104 Mar. 3,°04 
10834 Mar. 12,704 | 108% | 
10834 Jan, 12,°04 cme |t 
116% Mar. 24,°04 1614 116 | 
23 May 28,’01 nee Save A 
i 0Aee. 8,84 
106 Nov. 5,’02 
108 Oct. 9,702 
1955 N ov. 17,03 
11144 Dee. 23,03 
12834 Feb. 29,°04 
| 11734 Mar. 26,°04 | 
| 14216 Feb. 10,702 
13134 Dee. 3,703 
107% Feb. 21,01 
{109 Sept. 9,°02 
122% Jan. 12704} 227: 
| 120 Feb. 17,704 | als 
103. Mar. 31,704 | 103 
1/107 Jan. 16,°03| .... 
98 Aug.18,’03 | 
| 10034 July 2,702 | 


Cet Set et ee ee 
© 6 & Be we RFR RR RR Re 


- 


| 
| 
| Wis. & Min, div. g. 5’s. 
Mil. & N. Ist M. L. 6’s. 1910 
t BS COR. OG... cc cccoscese 1913 
Chic. & Northwestern con. = . = 
extension 4’s..... 886-1926 | “ 
registered ¢ 18,632,000 
CE, Bi Bee Bs cesescceac 1987 on Ke 
registered . ; ‘ 20,538,000 
sinking fund 6’s..1879-1929 | ~ pon 
registered... ¢ 5,636,000 
sinking fund 5s 9-18 ( gra 
| registered ¢ 8,769,000 
Ga i inectcescecece 1999 ) - 
| pcg i 5,900,900 
| ee - 1921 | ) 
| registered “ wees | § 10,000,000 
sinking f’d deben. 33 | | , 
registered ; 9,800,000 
Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s.....1907 600,000 
| Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6's. ..1905 1,600,000 
| Northern Illinois Ist 5’s........ 1910 1,500,000 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. Ist 5’s..1909 1,600,000 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s.....1907 1,592,000 
Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6’s.1921 5,000,000 
" ext. &impt.s.f’d g. 5’s1929 
| " Ashland div. 1st g. 6’s 1925 
Michigan div.1st g.6’s.1924 
ee eer 1907 
hi i ccanacanccsacic 1911 500,006 
c., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. = ' n 
is registered 191 7 ¢ 12,500,000 


COuaneaeaennaaunnwaaaa 


a oe 


aien 
ott 


oho acndse sane waeths bale beksekeewane 
AS 
CO4Z 


BuCezy eee e see e rp esr ppp 


’ 

” 

’ 

I 

. eS een 1988 ay x 

” registered i 61,581,000 
" coll, tr. ser, 4’s ser. 1,494,000 
” C.. oe 1,494,000 
" Biss 906 1,494,000 
" 

’ 


a 


1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 


Ly *494" 000 
1, "494. 000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 


AAZAAZAZAZALZAZAY™SMAN™NMUUUMAPUNPeAZAZnaanPesZw 


v} 994 July 01,°02 | 
| 993g June2s,’20 | 


Ang. 708| |... ... 
7034 Mar. 31,704 | 70% 68 
S664 Jam. F.°0R) .cic sce 
7 Mar. 31,°04| 79 vig | "467, 000 

Mar. 31,04 | 103 10134 | 55,000 

7 Mar. 21,°04 | 117 

| 12036 Mar. 16,°03| .... 
|} 118 Jan. 27,°02 
40 Aug.21.°95 
3 10456 Jan. 26,704 | 


3| 9544 Oct. 1,703 
3| 90 Oct. 1,703 
3} 98 Jan. 13,704 
0/106 Mar. 3,704 | 

Oct. 1,701 


wy 


SRSSRRR RR RRR 


- 
= 
4 





Chie. Rock Is. & Pac. RR: Vs. rn 
ic. Rock Is. ‘ac. R.R. 4’s.. t nem 

A registered - 69,557,000 

* coll. trust g. 5’s....... 1913 | 17,061,000 

Sustingten, mg be gs Ist 5s, 1906 6,500,000 

« con, Ist & col. tst 5’s.1934 § 

) registered t 11,000,000 ; 

Ced. Rap Ia. Falls & Nor. Ist. 5’s. ise 1,905,000 

| Minneap’s & St. Louis Ist 7’s, g, 1927 = 000 

as — rar gen. g. 5s.. . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


eRe eS 


6 gesabelpall ein detiiadh oe 
coceenaan 


t] 


’ 

" aA oe Biss 
Keokuk & Des M. ist mor. ? 

. small bond 
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560 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| 8 q | MARCH SALES. 
NAME. Principal | 4 mount. a | : 
ius. | Date. | High. Low,| Total. 








>| 131% Mar. 26,°04 | 132 13054 
93 Dec. 19,764 | io e900 

| 130 Mar. 3,704} 130°" 130 

| 12934 Mar. 3,°04 | 12934 ip 

12244 Mar. 9,’04 | 12244 122 


Mar. 30,04; 80 78% 
110 Mar. 3,°04/110 110 


| 10446 Dec. 5,°08/ .... 
1118 Oct. 10,19"; .... 
| 118 Dee. 22,708 | cove 


Mar. 31,°04 | 101 
| 10146 Oct. 8,702 | ane 
Feb. 304 | 
ie Mar. 30,704 | 102 °° 
99 Jan. 28, "04| ... 

| 102 Ree. 9, 02 

| 9446 Aug.31,703 | 

| 10146 Mar, 31,704 | 101% 
95 Nov. 15,794 bas 
105 Jan. 22,°04 

110% Mar. 15, 04 110% 
120 July 28, a 
| 11986 Nov. 19,°89| :... 
|128 Mar. 16,°04 | 128 





3 


Chic., St.P., Minn.& Oma.con.6’s. 1930 
. con.6’s reduced to3}4’s.1930 
Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 
North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s..1930 

i St. Paul & Sioux City 1st6’s....1919 


Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1947 
Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen’! g. 6’s......1982 


Cin., Hem. § Day's aoe. s’k. f’d7’s. eee 
{ Cin.,} Day. yy ty n Ist gt. dg. ‘B’s..1941 


Clev.,Cin.,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 
” do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 
Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s.1991 
St. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4’s.1990 
. registered 
op gaels & ‘ol. div. Ist g. 4’s. ..1940 
hite W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s....1940 
Cin.,Ind., St. L. & Chic. 1st g.4’s.1936 
| . registe 
” con. 6’s 1920 
Cin..§'dusky&Clev.con, ist g.5°s1928 


B55 


= 


g 36 ak 


B 
SSSEE 85 
o MK KR YSS BSD 


Pe we Pee whee 


Hy 
& & & & & we op 


Clev.,C.,C. & Ind. con.7’s 1914 
* sink. fund 7°s......-.. 1914 
. gen. consol es 
” registered 
Ind. Bloom. & West. ist pfd 4’s.1940 
| ghio, Ind, & W., 1st pfd. 5’s....1938 
eoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s. ..1940 
© PROGRES EE, cccccrcccces 1990 


Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 
Clev., & ao Val. gold 5’s, .1938 


- istered 
Col. Miala. Ry. Ist g. 4’s. 
Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s... 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4’s.1943 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge 7’s..1907 
{ Morris & Essex Ist m7’s........ 

. [st c. gtd 7’s 

. registered 

* Ist refund.gtd.g. uA. 
4N. Y., Lack. & West’n. Ist 6’s. 

” const. 5’s... 

" terml. im 1923 

—, Bing. & yy. ist 7's. 1906 

| Warren Rd. Ist rfdg. gtd g. 314s. 2000 


Delaware & Hudson Genel. 
” ad Penn. wastes 


Albany & Susg, Ist c. 
: . ree istered 
’ registered 


© 
a 
° cua oas s am vA aud 2uo 


967% Mar. 31,°04| 96% 
65 Mar. 25,°04| 65 


| 112% Feb. 9,°04) .... 
116 Feb. 10,04): 


601% Mar. 11,’04 6016 
86 Mar. 31,’04| 86 
102 Dee. 27,798 | sees 


11254 Jan. 25,704 | 
12914 Feb. 11,’04 | 
131% Mar. 33, 04 13114 
140 Oct. 26,°98| .... 


12914 Mar. 26,04 | 12934 
112. Mar. 15.704 112 
100% Jan. 27,°04 

109% Feb. 8.704 

102. Feb. 2,°03 


> 


a > 

ee) 

ue be 
«oOo 


= 


28223 = 


=: 


= 
post ove 


228 
5 


s 

= 

Sé 

POZhPaoooZm Oru 


SP RENN pee 
Ree ee Pee eee wee 


| 13334 Mar. 30,°04 
| 149 Aug. 5,’01 
| 108 Jan. 26,°04 
| 122 June 6.99 
106 Mar. 11,°04 
109% Nov. 16,01 
| 14834 Nov.10,’02 
| 14734 Junels, 03 


- 


SEEE 








Rens. & Saratoga Ist c. 7’s 
“ i *, ARTES. 1 


are oe => 


Denver & Rio G. Ist con. g. 4’s.. 

. con. g. 444’s 

© MBE. BR. B. BB...cr0c 000% 1928 
j Rio Grande Western Ist g. 4’s..1939 
| { * mge.&col.tr.g.4’sser.A.1949 | 
 ] Utah Central Ist gtd. g. 4’s...1917 
Denv. & Southern Ry g.s. fg. 573.1929 | 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s. .1917 | 
Detrots & ee 1st lien g. 4s..... — | 

995 


- 


SRS 
Bre 


5,000 
36,000 
8,000 


Begee: 
355555 


ReEReRs 


£. 
Detroit Southern Ist g. 4’s....... 1951 
. Ohio South, div.1stg.4’s.1941 
Duluth & Iron Range Ist 5’s...... 
. apenas 
Duluth So. Shore & At. gold 5’s.. 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern ist g 5’s..1941 


a: 
ee 


SY 
2 


791% Mar. ‘19, 04 
1124¢ Mar. 30.704 
101% July 23,°89 


. 28,°04 
115 Jan. 13,04 





po ; 
4 





bubeldiadbubebel bela cubunielll.iLoL 
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BOND SALES. 561 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





} Last ‘SALE MARCH SALES. 
Int’st = 


Patd.| | Price. Date. |High. Low. Total. 


NAME. Principal | | 
Due. 
114 May 25,’C “03 | erie tlhe 
| 112% Mar. 24,°03 | 1124 112% 
11034 Feb. 25,’04 | Ig 
114 Mar. 2, "04 |4i4°° 114 
| 101% June 26,03 
8! 131% Mar. 24,704 13114 1311% 4 
3; 130 Aug. 7,703 | : 
| 9734 Mar. 31,’04 | 9194 
9846 Jan. 21,’04 
| 8546 Mar. 30,704 
8 B84 Feb. 4,°04 
Mar. 30,’04 
12546 Junel7,’03 


Amount. 





Erie Ist ext. g. #’s 7 2,482,000, 
f * 2d extended g. 5’s..... 1919 | 2,149,000 3 
| . 3d extended g. 414’s. ..1923 4,617,000 
. 4th extended g. 5’s... "1920 2,926,000 
| . 5th extended g. eins «1928 | 709,500 
. Ist cons gold 7’s.......1920|} 16,390,000 
a -, ~ cons. fund g.7’s. ...1920 | 3,699,500 
Erie ist con.g-4s prior bds.1996 ar 
| ” Fo pg m ; t 35,000,000 | 
- st con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 | 
» registered if 84,885,000 | 
| . Penn. col. trust g- 4’s.195 51 | 32,000,000 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie lst 7’s..... 1916 SEE | 
Buffalo & Southwestern g. 6’s..1908 i 
| ” small F 
Chicago & Erie Ist gok 12, 000, 000 
4 Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g.5’s. | 2'300;000 
| Long Dock consol. g. 6’s 5 7,500,000 | 
7 





| 11814 Mar. 30,°04 11814 ith 


|106 Aug. 5,’02 re 
| 182 Mar. 7, 104 | 192°" 132° 
N. Y.L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co. 
Ist gtd. currency 6’s 


19% | 11344 Jan. 12,04 
N. Y., L. E. & W. Dock & Imp. Ter OR 9 
| Co. ist currency 6’s........... 191 3,396,000 |) J&J | 11344 Nov.25,'03 


ey ee errs 


N.Y. a d Lake gt g 5’s, 1946 | 1,453,000 ca | | 108% Jan. 6,°04 

* sin a Sienie ) eaaee 
Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6's. , 3,500,000 a & O| 1115¢ Mar. 17,704 | 1115g 1115¢ 
N.Y., Sus.&W. Ist refdg. g. 5 3,745,000 \J & J| 110% Mar. 17,704 | 1104 110% 
| " 2d g. 4)4’s "1987 447,000|F& A} 99 Nov. 4,03] .... «++ 

” g 5; BB... “198 ying | F& A! 11336 ~ % 22,°04 

” erm. st g. 5’s | +$4 13% Jan. 8, 

” registered.. feck | ¢ 200,000 7 cine weihe 
| Wilkesb. © East. Ist gtdg.5 "s. “1942 | 3,000,000 | >| — Mar. 19,°04 | 10834 107% 


Evans. & Terre Haute 1st con. 6’s.1921 | 3,000,000 |. Mar. 25,704} 116 116 
” 1st General g 5’s, 942; 2,223,000 0| | 108% Mar. 29,04 | 1034 103 
” Mount Vernon Ist 6's. 375,000 | 112 June “2102 eoee cee 
« Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s.. .1930 450,000 | Sept.15,'91] .... 


Evans. & Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6’s. ...1926 1,581,000 |. Dec. 17,°03| .... 

Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. Ist g 444’s.1941 | 1,000,000 [3 & J 105 SS. ) ee 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist6’s..1921 | « 3,175,000 |. | 10546 Mar. 30,704 | 105% 10444 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g¢ 5°s.1928 | 2,363,000 | 73% Mar. 30,°04| 734 724 


Galveston H. & H. of 1882 1st 5s..1913 | 2,000,000 


0 | 10244 Mar. 31,704 | 10314 102% 
‘Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 | 4.591.000 3|102 Mar. 102 ae 
+ registered F; aie 


3) 105% Mar. 30, 10544 10884 
i) canveee<nbaaeenne 
0|101 Nov.23, 


&3!114 Oct. 27,03 
&J | 11344 Mar. 12,19” 
J | 6 . 14.703 

28, 28,03 


Hock, Val. Ry. 1st con. g. 414’s. ‘ 
* registered t 12,139,000 
Col. Hock’s Val. 1st ext. g. 4’s.1848 | 1,401,000 


-[llinois Central, Ist g. 4’s | 
. Pe pe a oseseses 1,500,000 
st gold 34's. oe 
registered... wig 2,499,000 
extend Ist g as ¢ 
registered | 3,000,000 
st g 3s ster]. £500,000..1951 
registered 2,500,000 
pen ag emen oe : 
collat. trust goid 4’s. ee 2 
regist'd. g | + 45,000,000 
col.t.g.4sL.N.O.&Tex.1953 7 
registered 24,679,000 
airo Bridge g 4’s..... 
Lp ar ene ~ a t 3,000,000 
ouisville div.g.314’s.1953 ! 
registered { 14,320,000 
Middle div. reg. 5’s...192 600,000 
St. Louis div, g. 3’s....1951 t 4.939.000 


Seung egenseeesp Bebpo le Pee eS 


SP & GP & & ge Be Be BR Be Be RP RP he ke ee BB op Sow 


ae & oe & ve e & 


a 
Eff 
a 


92% July 13,°96 


103. Nov. iengi! ene 
102 Oct. , Bea 
/103 Mar. 103 102% 
10454 May 20, aes wae 
106% Mar. 7, 
123. May 24) 99 

95 Feb. 9.704 

88% Dec. 8,99 

95 Dec. 

80 Jan. tone wee 
| 10144 Jan. il soka aed 
B5ig Mar. : 854% 85h 





6,321,000 


ist 19 
Sp’gfield div Istg 314’s,1951 ‘ 
ee — if 2,000,000 


470,000 ics ene 





See ee nnood 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
iF 
| 





562 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NoTe.—The railroads enclosed | in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| Lasr SALE. | MARCH SALES. 


NAME. Principal Amount er 
Due. Paid. price, “Date. High. Low. Total. 





| Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. 4's “Si 241,000 
Chic., St. L. &N. O. go 5’s. 5 » mee 
gold 5’s, registered... 16,555,000 


105 Jan, 22,19" 

119 Feb. 25,04 

11934 Mar. 12,°04 11084 i 1084 
1 

1 


ial —4 
TOrSCrOrM 


87 = Jan. 23,’04 
0644 Aug.17,’99 
0244 Dee. 15, 103 
121 Feb. 24,99 
Mar. 3°02 

| 


106 Mar. 28,04 | 
107% Dee. 18,01 | 
101 Feb. 29,04] 22020172 
119 Mar. 11,°04 | 119 119 
98% Mar. 30,’04| 99 97 
70 Nov.19,03 

110% Mar. 30,°04 | 11044 10914 
89 Feb. 5,’04 


7014 Mar. 31,704 | 
6314 Oct. 16,19” 


117 Mar. 22,04/118 7 | 6,006 
ll 2% Mar. 25,04 2 2 | 9,000 
112 Feb. 16,04| .... ... 


Feb. 3,’02 | 


106 Mar. 22,704 
105 Jan. 6,04 
1135 June 1,702 
109% Oct. 18,°99 
107 Jan. 19,°04 


Tarr 


: . 
° g£. 3’ “19 ‘ one 

* registered i 1,352,000 
” 


o 


| Memph. div. Ist g.4’s,1951 4 «5 
| registered 3,500,000 
(St. Louis South. Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1931 508,000 


tes ey 
aoe 

= 

Ss 

= 


Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s......1985 1,824,000 
” Ist gtd. g. BS... .cccccece 1935 933,000 
Indiana, lilinois & lowa Ist g.4’s. .1950 4,850,000 
Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6's, gold. 1919 11,291,000 
1906 10,391,000 

g. 18 2,959,500 

Jowa Central Ist gold 7,650,000 - 
refunding g. 4’s 5 2,000,000 


106 106 | 


Sy ey ey 


vwaovwvwvw 
PRR RS ek BRR we wR ee Reem pRRO oo te 
REOan Zune 


~ 


Kansas City Southern Ist g.3’s. .1950 ‘ . 
” registered 30,100,000 


Lake Erie & Western Ist g.5’s...1987 | 7,250,000 
: ’ d mtge. g. 5’S........0+. 1941 8,625,000 
Northern Ohio Ist gtd g 5's... 1945 | 2,500,000 


Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 5’s ad 

" registered 8,000,000 
Lehigh Val. N. Y. Ist m. g. 44%’s.1940 15,000,000 
Lebigh Vale a. GE areramcesaes 

g al. Ter. st gtd g. 5’s.1941 

. registered 10,000,000 
Lehigh v. A cn Ist gtd g. 5’s. ons 10,014,000 


oo 


ron bb 


uuooke 


Rp 


2,000,000 


750,000 
1,250,000 


er eT 
ee 
DR 


eee 
°° 


Mar. 25,'99 


113% Aug.25,’03 cau. apes 
| 101 DUCE  éece. ance 
| 10034 Mar. 24,’04 | 10934 100 
eS rr 
102% May 5,97 
99 Feb. 0 08 
111 Jan. 2 


| 10544 Mar, 


Long Island Ist cons. 5’s ‘ 8,610,000 
” 1st con, g. 4’s.. 1 1,121,000 
{ Long Island gen. m. 4’s.... e 3,000,000 
" Ferry Ist g. 416s. . 1,494,000 
. g. 4's 932 325 
unified g. 4’s........... 1949 
deb. g. 5’s........ 1934 
Brooklyn 4 Montaiti 1st 6’s 


N. Y. Bein GM. B.1st c. g. 5’s, 12 Mar. 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach ite. 5's, 1927 12% Jan. 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 

Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1932 JAN! 112% Apr. 9, 


Louis. & Nash, gen. g. 6’s....... 5 D| 11534 Mar. 28,704 | 11534 115% 
. old 5's ae: 1,7 N]/ 11014 Dec. 18,’03 ae 
nified gold 4’s. aan 3| 99 Mar. 99 9844 
registered , | 7. Sai, Ses 
collateral trust g. 5’s, 19312 
E., Hend. & N, 1st 6’s. .1919 
L. Cin.&Lex.g. 4446's, . . 1931 
N.O. ne: 6’s..1930 5 . } 
2d g. 6 4 1,000,000 | 3) 12284 Aug.31,03 
000 | ; 1163 Mar. 22°12 
3,500,000 | 119 Mar. 22""04 | 
1980 8,000,000 | 75 June20,’02 
H. B’ge Ist sk’fd. g6’s, 19:81 1,587,000 |) s| 
Ken. Cent. g. 4’s 6,742,000 3| 9734 Jan. 27,04 
L.& N.& Mob.& Montg 
Ist. g. 444s 1945 8 107% June 2,°02 
South. Mon, joint 4’s.1952 . J 91% Mar. 31,’04 
registered ‘ 
N. Fla. & 8. Ist g. g.5’s, 1937 | | Dec. 8,°03 
Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6’s,1921 | 2.4! 15 Jan. 29,704 
S8.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5's.1936 | a7: 15 . 25.°04 
So. & N.Ala.si’fd.g.6s,1910 | , | rer 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 | 000, I 21°04) 97% \% 5, 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 10334 Mar. 29,°04/ 104 103% : 147,000 
’ registered... 103% Dec. 17.°02! .... 0 ase oviewees 


me 


_nOnntnyad 


& Be & we Fw Ho 











BOND SALES. 563 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


LAST SALE. “MARC H SALES. 





NAME, Principal! 4mount. Int : 
ous. Paid. price, Date. High. Low.| Total. 


J 10834 Mar. 3l, 04 10834 108% 


Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6’s.... 1908 10,818,000 J & 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1934 2,544,000 J & 


Mexican Central. 

” con. mtge. 4’s......++++.1f 65,690,000 
1st con. ine. 3” 20,511,000 
a Ie 11,724,000 
equip. & collat. i B 600,000 
2d series gx. 5’s. 91¢ 715,000 
” colL.trust g.44<" ‘sist se 0f1907 10,000,000 
Mexican Internat’] Ist con g. 4’s,1977 3,362,000 
- ” ne a gtd pera 3,621,000 
exican Northern Ist g. 6’s..... 91 . B 

. registered 7 1,061,000 


Mar. 31,°04 653g 6 | 23,000 
6 Mar. 31,04 144 662,000 
6 Mar. 30,704 834 | 73,000 


ot yy 
& 


a6 
ee 


>Pe 
ge & & & 


30,704 9414 


wre 
he} 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist g.7’s.192 950,000 
Iowa ext. Ist g. 7’s...... 1909 1,015,000 
Pacific ext. Ist g. 6" s. 1921 1,382,000 
Southw. ext. Ist g.7 *s.. 1910 | 636,000 
BE CHR. BG. cccccseccee 1934 5,000,000 
Ist & refunding g. 4’s...1949 7,600,000 
Minn.,S. P. & 8.8. M., Ist ce. g. 4’8.1988 26,815,000 
. stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minneapolis & Pacitic 1st m. 5’s..1936 337.000 
* stamped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. — : Daas 
Minn., S. 8. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 | | 8.209.000 g 2 & jee 
” stamped pay. of int. gtd. wee . “ | "Ses pence | cece 


Missouri, K. & T. 1st mtge g. 4’s.198 40,000,600 1/100 Mar. 31,704 | 100 9714 | 228,000 
3 .4’s., -1990 | 20,000,000 7746 Mar. 31.°04 | 78 92,500 
Ist ext gold 5 g. oll 2,868,000 {101 Mar, 31,704 | 101 f 245,000 

| St. Louis div. 1st re funds, 4s...2 1,852,000 | 82 Mar. 28,°04| 82 3 16,000 

Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g.5’s.... 1.340,000 102 Jan. 26,°04 

| Mo. K.&T. of Tex Ist gtd.g. 5’s.1942 3,907,000 100% Mar. 31,°04 101% 

| Sher.Shrevept & Solst gtd.g.h’s1943 1,689,000 1103. Mar. 15.’04 | 103 

(Kan. City & Pacific Ist g. 4’s...1990 86 Mar. 8.04| 86 

Mo. Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 111 Mar. 2,704) 111 


Missouri, Pacific Ist con. g. 6’s.. 4 | 120 Mar. 31,704 | 1: mee 
mortgage 7’s....... | 10734 Mar. 18. 03 | 107° § x 

trusts gold 5’sstamp’d1917 | | 14.376.000 | | 10546 Mar. 31,704 | 105% 35,00 

registered wore enn 

| 1st collateral gold 5’s.1920 9.636.000 10534 

$214 Mar. 26,004) 9344 


| registered 
Cent. Branch Ry.1st gtg. g. 4’s.1919 3,459,000 
100 May 1,’01 | ..-. «ss. 
101% Mar. 29,704 | 10144 10144 3,000 


Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. Ist 5’s.1926 520,000 
Pacific R. of Mo. ist m. ex. 4’s.1938 7,000,000 
3 t) 2d extended g. 5’s.....1938 | 2,573,000 | | 109% Mar. 7,704 | 109%6 10946 1,000 
| St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&1.gr. 5’s1931 36,799,000 | | 114% Mar. 31,°04 | 115% 11234] 155,000 
} stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 6,582,000 109%4 Oct. 21, 038 me 
Mar. 31,04, 88 bY 
| 91% 91° 


a 


1123g Dec. 24, 
ES i Feb. 29, 
121 Jan.2 
115 Mar. 31, 
9% Mar. 


Peer eee we 


SOweeoan 


2eo- 


~ 


| unify’g & rfd’g g. 4’s.1929 |) on gen | 
registered > 27,457,000 
riv & gulf divs !st g 4s.1933 12,242,000 

H RE | 

| Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. Ist 5’s.1926 


Mob. & ee gatee lien, g. 5’s...1945 


ee Omens 


J & 
F & 
M& 
A& 
M & 
M & § 
J & 
F & 
A& 
M & 
M& 
M & 
|M & 
F& 
F& 
F& 
J & 
M & 
|F & 
A& 
A& 
I& 
J& 
M & 
M& 
M & 
& 
& 
& 


111% Mar. 8,04’ | 111% 
90 Feb. 4,703) .... 
91 Feb. 25,04 


168" Fay’ 35,502 


12334 Dec. 31,°03 

120 Jan, 11,’04 

94 Feb. 24, 04 

114 Jan. 18,704 . 

93 Feb. 3,703 sae san 
8814 Mar. 8°03) 8814 8844 


Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s...1913 6,300,000 | 3 & 3 | 128% Mar. 26,704 | 123% 
e Ist cons. g. 5’s........... 1928 7,566,000 | A & 0,115 Mar. 16,°04;115 115 
. 1st g.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 371,000 | 3 & 3/128 Mar.28,’01 ese cone 
« Ist 6’s McM. M.W. & Al.1917 50,000 |s5 & 3|/116 July 31,02 
. Ist 6’s T. & Pb 1917 300,000 | J &3/110 Dec. 20,°99 

| | 

Nat.R.R.of Mex.priorlieng.414's. 1926 20,000,000 | J & 3} 4 Feb. 24.°04 
" 1st con. g. 4’s 1951 22,000,000 | A & O} Mar. 28,04 

N. O. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 1,820,000! A & | 108% Aug.13,'94 





Mob. ‘ seeaeniliais: City Istg.5’s.1946 


Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 
f ” 1st extension 6’s 


re 
Ree 
“Oe 


ee. 


z 
St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4 


i ’ 

; . Montg’ rydiv.1s 

! 

L * collateral g. 4’s........ 


“ar 


© 
= 














564 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last | SALE. | MARCH SALES. 





NAME. Principal) 4 mount Int’st J 
Due. Pata. Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 





N.Y. Cent. & Hud. R. g. mtg.314s.1997 se oa 

f pA * registered t 70,857,000 
| » debenture 5’s.... 1884-1904 onan 
! 





= 


‘% Mar. 29,704 | 97% 250, 000 
98 Jan. 27,°04 | acl 
10054 Mar. 31,’04 1005 
10034 Mar. 31,’04 — 
108% Apr.30,’01 
1003g Mar. 2,°04 
99 Dec. 12,02 
10054 Mar. 16,04 
994 Nov. 8,02 | .... .... 
8834 Mar. 31,04 ‘ 353,000 
8646 Mar 30,’04 84,000 
8634 Mar. 31,°04 | 87 56, 
91 Jan. 17,’03 
| 105% Mar. 29, 04 
02 Mar. 31, 2708 | 


debenture 5’s reg 
,~ A —. 5’s in 639,000 
ebenture g. 4’s.. = | 
registered 5,004,000 | 
deb. cert. ext. g. 4’s. 
registered 
Lake Shore col. g. 34s 
Mi hi Ce cree lL. Yés. .1998 
Michigan Central col. g. 3.4s. t 
" registered 19,336,000 
Beech Creek Ist. gtd. 4’s 
registered 
. 2d gtd. g. 5’s. 
| ; registered ..... 314’s. "195i t 
” ext. Ist. gtd. g. s | 
| registered 3 500,000 


PO GREP PEERY RE HHOR RSENS Sop pee ede & op pause eee Boo 


BR RRR ee ee a eRe em RR wR RRR RR how RR em ee eR me Be Ro ww 


8 & Ge BP RP RL ke Be RR on on oe Be 
Saw Sere see — 


Carthage& Adiron. Istgtd g. #81981 1,100,000 | 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, } 
Ist s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 $ 
” small bonds series B 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 
N. Jersey Junc. R. R. g. 1st 4’s.1986 
] reg. certificates........... 
| N.Y.&Putnamlstcon.gtdg.4’s. 1993 | 
4 Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 
West Shore Ist guaranteed 4’s. 2361 | 
” registered 
Lake Shore g 3s. 
. registered 


Apr. 3,702 


107% July 6,19’ 
105 Oct. 10,%u2 


108°" Mar. 31,°04 107% 98,000 
107 Mar. 29, 704 | 107 38,500 
984% Mar. 31,704 | 102,000 
993g Dec. 9,°03 p ‘ac 

9946 Mar. 31,04 98146 

114 Feb. 6,°02 canl «ose | 


21 Nov. 21,08 
139 Jan. 21,03 


| 


” deb. g. 4’s 
| Detrort. Mon. rd Toledo ist 7's. 1906 
A. & G. R. 1st gtd c. 5’s.. .1938 | 
Sakbatne Coal R. R. Ist 5’s....1984 
F Pitt reat p- & Y. ist gtd 6's.. 19382 
gtd 6’s 1984 
| moKept & Bel. V. Ist g. 6's. 
eee ane eens 6's. 


Hs 
4 
| " 
| 


=—s 


Senet 


» 


Be 
seseee 


11244 Jan. 18,’04 
122 Jan. 16,°04 
127. Junel9,"02 
110 Dee. 7,’01 
106% Nov.26,19” 


any 
o 

Pi 

= 
SUR annanneurens wsoorr>an 


E 
338 


2: 


97 Mar. 28,°04 


100” Sept.24,19° 
10234 Apr. 6, 19” 
115% Mar. 8,704 
117% Mar. 16, *04 


— 
ne 


s 
= 
E 


Battle 2¢ Sturgis Ist g. £. 

Y. & Harlem 1st mort. ‘Pac. 11900 
* 7’s registered 1900 | 
-Y.& Northern Ist g. 5’s.....1927 | 
R. W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5's. ..1922 
coup. g. bond currency | 
Oswego & Rome 2d gtd goid 5’s.1915 | 


i 
s 


N. 
N.Y 


R. W. & O. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 | 
Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 1,800,000 


N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis 1st g. ~. 198 | t 425, 
" registered | 19,425,000 


104°” Feb. 9,504 


10434 Mar. 31,704 | 
101 Mar. 28,°03 


OS wSAZrPOoCoZzZzeZzea 


N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford. | 
rf Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s 2,838,000 131% Apr, 29,’03 | 


| Bow Haven and Derby con. 5’s1918 575 000 115% Oct. 15,94 
| N. Y. & New England Ist 7’s....1905 | 6,000,000 106144 May 14.’03 
l . 1st 6’s..... covccccocccce 1905 4,000,000 101 Sept. 8,703 


N.Y.,Ont.&W'n. ref’dinglstg. 4’s.1992 16,937,000 }101 Mar. 29,704 100% 47,000 

. registered $5,000 only. acnkenesit el ME: WOE, seas cscs | scassens 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 | 1,590,000 11134 Mar. 29,04 111% 1,000 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 7,283,000 1382 Sept. 2,°03 


» imp’mentand ext. 6’s...1934| 5,000,000 127 Nov. 28,’03 
+ New River Ist 6’s........1982 | 2,000,000 1129 Mar.31,’03 











BOND SALES. 565 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sale 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. Principal ’ LAsT SALE. | MARCH SALES, 
i Due. Amount. p | 


*| Price. Date. High. Low.) Total. 


Norfolk & West. Ry 1st con. g. 48.1996 

* registered 38,710,500 

” small bonds 

7 Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4’s.1941 20,000,000 

+ C.C.&T.Istg.t. g g 5’sldzz 300,000 

* Sci’o Val& aye py 4's, 4 5,000,000 | 

N.P.Ry prior Inry.&ld.gt.g.4’s. 7 > 

f * registered f 101,392,506 
” 


gen. lien g. 3’s... ews ea 
+ registered { 56,000,000 
If 7,897,000 t |: 


St. Paul & Duluth div. g. 4’s... 
‘ P ae. 

4 St. Pau . Pacific gen g. 6’s. 

| ” registered certificates... I} 7 7,985,000 ti 
St. Paul & — Ist 5’s 31 





9834 Mar. 30, 04) 99 9734 489,500 
634 Sept.22,705 | cove coco | 


90 Mar. 31,704 | 
Wie Seley TOE | once 00s 
100% Mar. 28,704 | 10034 9946/| 67,000 
10354 Mar. 31,04 | 10334 102 678,000 
102% Mar. 30,’04 | 102% 22,000 
7134 Mar. 31,04 | 72 585,000 
Te Fe, MEUE! cee. see 
| 975% Jan. 11,04 


12244 Mar. 9,°04 
132) July 28,'98 | 
112% July 21,°03 
10814 Jun. 29, 04 | 
98 Nov.27,°03 
94% Feb. 19,’01 
112% Mar. 29,704 | 
114% May 4,°02 
108% July 29,’02 | 
108% Mar. 31,’04 | 
w2 = Apr.21, 103 | 
102. Apr. 14, 02 | 


Seuppp | 
& gp & & eR | 
“Spe sooo! 





ry 
© pe Qoere 
a Be) 
S] 


z 
= 
S< 
= 
Spe 
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fe Fe & pe & we Eo ow 


o— 


" io a g.4’s 
| Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s. “1048 
Nor. Pacitic ‘'erm. Co. Ist g. 6’s.. 1933 
Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s.......1956 
° gen. mortg. g 6’s. 1 

Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s 
Panama lst sink fund g. 444’s....1917 

° eA subsidy g 6’s.....-..1910 


NS 89 pw ot 
Segeee | 


. 


ae 


a 


NP po 

Ss 

a 

re pane 


a 
i -] 
ss 
Zovovatvor ey 


4 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Co. | 
{ Penn. Co.’s gtd. 444’s, Ist.......1921 | | | 16854 Mar. 31,04 ! | 14,000 
* reg 1921 | 1084 Mar. 29, °04 | 4 3,000 
. pa FN pay cts..1937 | 5 I 96 Feb. 8,704 | nuk aarees 
” gtd.3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941 | 9,794, | | 9244 Dec. 28,708 | 
. Trust Co. ctfs. g.344’s.1916 y I ¢) 95% Mar. 25.°04 | 
Chic., St. Louis & P. 1st c. 5’s. .1932 1,506,000 | 118 Dee “OL 03 | 
" registered 110 May 3. "92 | 
| Cin.,Leb. & N. 1st con. gtd.g. 2s. 1942 | 
Clev.&P. gen.gtd.g.4}4’s Ser. A.1942 
” Series B 1942 
” * int. reduc. 3% p.c. 
+ Series C 3s.......... 1948 
. Series D 34s 1950 
E, &Pitte. gen. etd. g. Bia Ser. - arte 


4 Newp. on: Bge Co. gtdg. 4’s. — 
{ Pitts.,C. C. & St. L. con. & AAs. 

" Series A 

> Series B gtd 
. Series C gtd 
’ 


S855 


ess 


8 


Jan. 8, “OE | 
Nov. 7,19” | 


ame 


. 
rir ne 


+ 
= 


_ 
= 


= 


ge S58 


110 Siar. 304 | 

| 116% Feb. 14. *O1 | 
| 101% Mar. 11,’04 | 
92 Feb. 13, 04 | 
12754 Oct. 21,°02 
121 Mar. 4,03 | 
120 Mar. 16,03 


- 


$2. 


! 

4 

| Series D gtd. 4’s 

| Series E gtd. g. 34s. on 
Pitte., Ft. bd'Te C. 1st 7’s. .4 


3d 7’s 1912 
| Tol Ww alhondingV¥y. &O.1st gtd. a 
414’s series A 193) 
” 7 series B.. oe 
* *s series 
Penn. RR. Co. 1st RI Est. g 4’s... 
(con. sterling gold 6 per cent... 
| con. currency, 6’s registered... 
con. gold 5 per cent ............ 19 
| registered 
con. ot: EPSP COME .ccccsccce 
| " ten year conv. 36's. "1912 
4 Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g.4’s.. "1942 
| Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 3}4’8.. 1943 
| Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 414’s 1935 
an R. RR.& BgeCo Istgtdg.4’s,1936 
R. & Ind. Ex. Ist gtd. g 4%’s 1941 | 
pte Ten Pe Istgz.4’s.1936 | 
| U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s.. "1944 | | 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 
. 9 “eR -1921 | 
Pere Marquette. 
Chic. & West Mich. Ry. 5’s....... 1921 | 
( oes & Pere Marquette g. 6’s. .1920 | 
" 1st con. gold 5's. . 1939 | 
. Port Hurond Ist ¢ 5's. 1939 
Sag’w Tusc. & Hur.1st _— @.4’s.1931 | 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s..........1982 | 


Es 
SES5522 S222 


tom 
to 


GO SD 


mn 
op 29 Sym oo 


2 


= 





Zn 


wee ee & RR eee RR Bk Rew 


BOURRY OH PUSH E EDD 4 
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P=) 
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rPAunA“zZz™ 


106 =Aug.28,’03 
964% Mar. 31,’04 
(110 Aug.28,19’ 


> i > et 
SRESns 


Poorer irre 
ge B B EP gp & Be oe we 


May 1,19° 
23% Jan. 18, 104 
95 Junelé, 03 


1/109 Apr.28,02| .... 
| 11834 Mar. 19,704 | 11834 
| 108% Feb. 13.°04| .... 
| 110% Feb. 19,704 | 


- 
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566 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.--The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


: 
’ Last SALE. | Marcu SALES. 

NAME. Principal) 4mount. ~ a ; ss = 

Due. "| Price. Date. High. Low. ‘Total. 





Pittsburg, Junc tion Ist, 6s. 478,000 3\120 Oct. 11, 01 eee 
Pittsburg & L. E. 4d g.5’s ser. A, ies 2,000,000 O| 112% Dec. 13,93 |_.... 
Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. Ist g. 5’s, 1940 3,000,000 o| 115% Mar. 7, 115te 

* a aa 1943 408,000 J| 8734 Jan. 12, esee 
Pittsburg, Y & Ash. Ist cons. 5’s, 1927 1,562,000 N| 120% Dec. ansa 


Reading Co. gen. er t eros J) 9634 Mar. 31,°04 9634 953g 
f # sasitesel 66,026,000 J| 964g July 2,°03| .... .... 
| " Jersey Cent. col. g.4’s. .1957 | | 23,000,000 94 Mar. 28,°04) 9444 93% 
4 ” registered.. ‘ sane esac 
| Atlantic ity lst con. gtd. gA’s, i951 | 1,063,000 3 N ens, seaiale 
| Philadelphia & Reading, 7 | 7,319,000 : D 1193g Mar. 16,’04 119% 1193¢ 
Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1939 2,850,000 p| 105 Dec. 19,’03 ea ee 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s.. 1940 | 243,000 J| 63% Mar. 29, ie 63% 
guaranteed 2277, ‘000 | 9434 Nov.15,°02| .... .... 
Rutland RR Ist con. g. 448 2,440,000 | 4 
{ Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n. Ry. 1st gtd ¢4s81948 4,400,000 
Rutland Canadian Istgtd.g.4’s.1949 1,350,000 
8t. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2.342 3,500,000 
St. L. & ——— Ry. Ist g.5’s. | 800,000 
. 996 400,000 


St. Louis & San F. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 | 998,000 M& N| 104% Mar. 2, 104% 

. 2d g. 6’s, Class C 1906 829,000 n! 104% Dec. 22,°08| .... .... 

. = g. 6's 1931 | 3,681,000 J | 12234 Mar. 14," 34 12234 1,000 

n. g Re 1981 | 5,803,000 J| 116% Mar. : | 110% 9,000 

| St. L & San F. R. R. con. g. 4’s. = 1,558,000 Dp! 98 Dec. 16 Poarrg + : 
j . s. df div. g.5’s 1 829,000 Oo 13% es ’ 

” re _ ing g.4’s |S we gyn J 246 Mar. 
| registered... | 55,845,000 
t Ben. Cy Bt tS. &MemR Reongdstiis | 13,736,000 |} 

an.Cy re te S.1936 | 

” fret ramen —" 7 14,983,000 

| Kan.Cy&M.R.&B.Co.lstgtdg5s.1929 3,000,000 


St. Louis S. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 | 96 Mar. 
f » 2dg. #o we. Bd. ctfs... .1989 272. Mar. 

* eon. s 1932 2,05 1254 Mar. 
{Garay sPoint,’ Term. Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 339,008 


St. Paul, - ~¥ & a ~The 2d 6’s..1909| 7,197,000 
sd st con. 6’s 1933 | 

< on — On, pomunoned.---- seve |) 13+344,000 
° st c. 6’s,red’d to g.4}4’s. 

*  Istcons.6’s register’d.. 19,408,000 
: paste cata 2. Se. 1910 | 5,485,000 
. ont. ext’n Ist g 2 

. registered. . 10,185,000 
e 
’ 
” 


110% Feb. 
131 Mar. 
140 May 14,702 ene anes 
10754 Mar. 16,°04 10754 
OT eS, 1 eae 
110% Mar. 30,704 110% 4,000 
101. Mar. 30,°04 101 67,000 
a Bd. ss necs il ite ae ot aoe aeee | 
*y Minn,Is » ug.15,” 
regis ered. |4 4,700,900 & 
Minn. N. div. 4's... 

” registered | 5,000,000 
Minneapolis Union Ist g. 6’s. ...1922 | 2,150,090 
Montana Cent. 1st 6’s int. gtd. .1937 | 6,000,000 
- = 6’s, — ? | 

° Stg. £ 
Willmar & tious Fai » vo 
mar & Sioux Falls Ist g. 5’s, 1938 | 
. vemistered 8. |2 3,625,000 
Salt Lake City ist g. s. f. 6’s 1813 297.000 
San Fe Pres.& Phoe. Ry. Ist g.5’s, 1942! 4,940,000 10 Jan. 7,°04| 
San Fran. & N. Pac. Ist s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 3,872,000 1334 Dec. 11,701 | 


Seaboard Air Line R 4’s. +1950 | 5 
. 12,775,000 
» col. trust refdg g.5’s..1911| 10,000,000 | 3 9714 Mar. 30, a 
CarolinaCentral Ist con. g. 4’s. 1949 | 2,847,000 | 90 Oct. 7,08 | 
{ Fla Cent & Peninsular 1st g.5’s.1918 | 3,000,000 |100 Sept. 6 "99 | 
; ” Ist land grantext g.5’s. 1930 | 410.000 | . 
* _ cons. g. 5s. 1943 | 4,370,000 | 10644 Feb. 26, “02 | ae 
Georgia & Alabama Ist con.5’s.1945 2.922.000 103 Mar. 29,704 | 10344 102% | 
| Ga. Car. & Nthern Ist gtd g&. 5’s.1929 5, ied Dec. 15,703 en0ee s¢e0 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s....1926 2, 
. Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold. 1924 
Southern Pacific Co. | 
f " eres. trusts. 416’s.1905 30, . 29,°04 | 100 
* g. 4's Central Pac. coll. 1949 | ‘ | Mar. 31,°04| 89% 
| . " registered 28,818,500 . 20,°04 | eane 


Apr. 4,19 

Dec. 7," 

Apr. 24,’97 
14 Mar. 16,’04 


| 
) 
| 
| 


ee 


| 
| 
| 








360,000 
500.000 
"500,000 
000,000 





BOND SALES. 567 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Notre.—The railroads onioast in a brace are leased to C ompany first named. 


LAstT SALE. M ARCH SALES. 
NAME, Principal Amount. a 
Due. Paid. price, pry High. Low. Total. 











98 Mar.10,04 98 98 

99 Mar. 30,704; 99 = 9714 
9914 Mar. 5,993| .... «+. 
8416 Mar. 29,°04 8434 8434 


110% Feb. 27,703 
102. Feb. 2 
1053g Mar. 9, 
10544 Feb. 
105 Dee. 18,°03 
i A See 
111% Mar, 15,704 32,000 
113. Mar. 21,°04 é 25 29,000 
93 Mar. 18,04 % 93 18,000 
12746 Feb. 27,°02| .... 
= Sept. th . 
Mar. 29, 02 | 180% 


July 30,°03 
3 Jan. pe 
100 Jan. 8,°04| .... 
7% Mar. 31,04; 7) 
10644 Mar. 2.704 10644 
10714 Mar. 1.704 107% 
101% Dee. 15,°03 | .... 
102. Oct, 22,703 
10614 May 15,’08 
108 Nov. 2,°03 
119 Mar. 17,03 
, 119 Feb. 2,°04 
109% Mar, 31,04 


Austin & ene lb iat fe a = 1,920,000 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g.4’s. .1949 5s We 
age ge ic ies t 64,756,000 
mtge. gtd. g.¢ -1929 | | r 
” registered ‘ 18,040,500 
Gal. Her risb’gh & S.A. 1st 2 6's..1910 4,756,000 
2d gi7’s 1905 1,000,000 
” a. & P. div 1st g5’s.1931 13,418,000 
Gila Val.G.& N’n 1st gtd g 5’s.1924 1,514,000 
Houst. E. & W. Tex Ist 2. 5’s..1932 501,600 
" lst gtd. g. 5’s 933 2,199,000 
Houst. & T. C ist es” sint. oo 937 5,267,000 
| ” con. g 6’sint. gtd......1912 2,616,000 
. gen.g4’sint. wtd...... 1921 4,287,000 
| . W&Nwn.div.1st.g.6’s.1930 1,105,000 
4 Morgan’ ak & Tex. Ist g 6’s +++ 1920 1,494,000 
i , st 
| N. Y. Tex. ‘& Mex. gtd. Ist g4’s. 1912 
Nth’n Ry of Cal. Ist gtd. g. 6’s.1907 
” eS rar 75 
Oreg. & Cal. ‘Ist eee "71927 | 18! 831, 7000 
| San Ant.&AranPasslstgtdg 4’s.1943 18,900,000 
| South’n Pac. of Ariz. 1st 6’s..... 1909 6,000,000 
| canons 1910 4,000,000 


Crppa 


AZLZAZASreoS 


as 


of Cal. Ist g6’sser. A.1905 
- +s £73 D 1906 | | 29.187,500 


i a et elie hel ft helt ot hel 2 ee 
& ge B & B BP & & & LP op ke Be BP BP Be & BB oP op oe & B Be & & & we & 


So. Pacitic oF Ist gtd. g. 4’s.1937 | 

| of N. Mex. c. Ist 6’s.1911 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist 7’s | 
” Sabine div. Ist g6’s...1912 | 

l “ con. g 5’s 1943 


108 Mar. 9,°04 
101 Feb. 5,04 
3 111% Oct. 30,702 
103. Jan. 29,°04 


Se 
& go & & & 


113° “Mar. 31,°04 
Feb. 29,°04 
Mar. 10,°04 


Southern Railway Ist con. g 5’s.1994 |) a9 5 
secs, gf Setoeaok incet g.2008 |} oe 
Mob. io collat. trust g. 4’s. . » 
Brecher ee 
» Memph.div.1stg. ”’s. le 
+ Bee Loule div, isto. #a.i98i |} a 
» St. Louis div. Ist g, 4’s...1951 |} 9 
. registered ; 11,250,000 
Alabama Central, Ist 6’s | 1,000,000 
Atlantic & Danville ist g. 4’s..1948 3,925,000 
Atlantic & Yadkin, \st gtd g 4s.1949 | 1,500,000 
Col. & Greenville, Ist 5-6’s 91 2,000,000 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga.div.g.5’s.1930| — 3,106,000 
| " con. Ist. 5's 5 1956 | 12,770,000 
” reorg. lien g 4’s 
" registered t 4,500,000 
Ga. Pacific Ry. Ist g 5-6’s......1922| 5,660,000 
4 Knoxville & Ohio, ist g 6's. 5| 2,000,000 | 
Rich. & Danville, con, g 6’s. 5| 5,597,000 
" deb. 5’s stamped | 3,368,000 
Rich. & Meckionburs Ist B: 4’s. 1948 } 315,000 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919 | 5 
Ly 2 ae ser. A 6's. .1906 


Mar. 25,’01 
913g Mar. 18,704 


116) Oct. 20,3 
1138. Mar. 15,704 
118144 Mar. 30,04 
110% Feb. 20,’04 


Mar. 18,’04 
Jan. 7,04 
Mar. 30. 04 
1081 eae 
92 Sept. 9,02) 2... 122) | 
10544 Mar. 30,704 fe 1g; 12,000 
103. Mar. 29,°04 10: 3 | 5,000 


108 Nov. 9.°03 ; 
11034 Mar. 12,°04 34 

11034 Mar. 16,04 110% | 
93 Dec. 31,°03 |) .... | 
1138. Mar. 4,°04 


117. July 25,19” 
104% Sept. 2,°02 


” 
ge Midland gen. 5’s...... 1936 
i gen.5’s. gtd. stamped .1926 
0. & W. 1st cy. gtd. 4’s 
LW. Nor. C. Ist con. g 6’s 


Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s..1939 
Staten Is].Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.444’s.1943 


8 ge «BBP RP RP BP RP RP Re BR Be Be Be Be Be BP BP BB RE Be Be Be RL Be BP RP BPR Be Be on oo 


oa PITTI ITI TT TITTLE eee 
Sa SRP AAmPonnnnnnovoZounagnnZaunowgaquen 





568 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| Last SALE. MARCH SALES. 


Amount. Patd.| — 
. Price. Date. High. Low.| Total. 


|—_— = 
114% Dec. 1,°03 
| 112% Feb. or? 04 

110) Mar. 26,°03 
100 Sept.30,’03 


116% Mar. 31,’04 
90 Mar. 17,°04 
108 Feb. 11,’04 


106% Mar. 7,’04 
113. Mar. 30,04 
1ll_ Sept. 8,703 
10534 Jan. 19,’04 
Mar. 21. 
86 — 2, 





NAME, Principal 
Due. | 


eo | 








~ 


oe. &. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 444’s.1939 
" Ist con, g. 5’s.....1894-1944 
} St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. wide. 5’s.1930 3,500,000 
Tex. & Pacitic, East div. lst 6’s, | aw, 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th ¢ 1905 2,741,000 
. 20U 22,120,000 
P 2d gold income, 5’s...... , 963,000 
” La. Div.B.L. 1st @.5’s. ..1931 
Weatherford Mine Wells & 
Nwn. Ry. Ist gtd. 5’s......... 1930 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s....1935 
} ” Ist M. g 5’s West. div. i 


: 
ss 


Ps 
7 a 
ee we eRe 


= 


. gen. g@. 5’s.... 

. Kanaw & M. Ist g. g. 4’s.1990 
Toledo, Peoria & W. ist g 4’s....1917 
Tol., St.L.&Wn. prior lien g 34's. 1925 

. registered 

" fifty yeurs g. 4’s 

” registered 
Toronto, Hamilton&Buff ee 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1928 

" Ist ref. g. 4’s 5 
Union Pacific R. R. & id gt g 4s...1947 

if ” registered 
" Ist lien con. g. 4’s. 
” registered 
Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s.1946 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 


18° ‘ou 


pocuabovour amo m obo 


= 
— 





103% Mar. 31, 10254 | 812,000 
104 Mar. 25, y oat 7,000 
9834 Mar. 31, 94% | 4,212,060 
9634 Jan. 2 aaa 

10134 Mar. 99 96.000 
122. Mar. . oo | 49,000 
11334 Mar. 28, 112% | _ 47,500 
945g Mar. 5 9% | 2,738,000 





| 
J 
| ye con, g. 5’s.1946 
| 4’s&participat’g g.bds.1927 
" registered. 
J Ttab & —— 1st 7’s 


5’s 

Virginia & Siwestern Ist gtd. 5’s..2003 
Varese R.R. Co., ist gold 5’s....1939 
2d mortgage gold 5's. ..1939 

deben. mtg series A. . .1939 

series B 

first lien eqpt. fd. g. 5’s.1921 

Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 

Des Moines div. 1st g.4s.1989 

Omaha div. Ist g. 34s... 1941 
Tol. &Chic.div. Istg. 4’s.1941 | 

K.C.& N.St. Chas. B. 1st6’s1908 

n N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. .1937 

gen g.3-4’s 1943 
. nc, 5’s..... -1943 | 
West Va.Cent’l & Pitts.1st g. 6's, 1911 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 
* Wheeling div. Ist g. 5’s.1928 
exten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1980 

Wheel. & L. E. RR. lstcon. g. 4°s..1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 | 


. 
: 


B55 


116% Mar, 30,704 | 11817 11: 118,000 
10646 Mar. 24," ia we 31,000 
101% Apr. ae 

6144 Mar. 

102. Jan. 


= 
5 


wii som Bre 


) 


= 


Beye 
BEreseeers 


Ge Gp RR ge BP RP RP Be RP Be RP ke Be RP Be Re Le Be Be RR RP Be oe he RR mR mm 


tele teint tebeiek hbk: bolt oho oh et 


= 
Bod 
S 
& 


2 os 
= 
= 
CUS SOUueserRCePrer ensues 


Ts 

sss 

235 
Or iekel el LL 
& Be BP Bp & BO & & & 


- 
WS 
anruous 


E82 


32252 


233 


= 
IS 
_— 
Sa@e 


8934 Mar. 29,0 80,000 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s...1945 
” Ist ref. conv. g. 4’s 2002 


| 102 Mar. 31, | 5,000 
if 73 Mar.31, f 184,000 
j ” registered o0e 

| City R. R. Ist ¢.5’s 1916. 1941 | 

| Qu. Co. & 8. c. gd. g.5’s.1941 

| 


EoD 


& & B ge & op 
mh Auuad 


— Elev. Ist. 2. 4-5s.1950 | 

tamped guaranteed 

| Kings Co. Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 | 

” stamped guaranteed 

| Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s.1951 

City & Sub. R’y, Balt. 1st g. 5’s...1922 

‘Conn. Ry.& Lightg Ist&rfg.g4'6’s,1951 

Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 

§ Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 

? Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6's. 1911 

DetroitCit’ensSt. Ry. Istcon.g.5’s.1905 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5’s........ 1916 

Louisville Railw’y Co. Ist c. g.5’s, 1930 


. 30, 
| | 10034 July 15,08 
85 Mar. 31,’04 


85% Jan. 5,08 
10534 Apr. 17,95 
92! 25.04 
97% Junel3 19” 


Market St. Cable Railway Ist6’s, 1913 
Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g.col. tr.g.5’s.1997 
. refunding 4’s 2002 








DP Hy yy yy ey yy 
Be & GP BR BP Be Be we BH Be 
OrmPuaetunnouta 


11334 Mar. 22,04 





9056 Mar. 26,04 | 





BOND SALES. 


569 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


Int’st 


NAME, 
Paid. 


Principal 
Due. Amount. 





( Bway & 7th —. a con. g.5’s, 1943 | ’ 
. reg. is 
| Columb, wi oth emi gtd g 5’s, 1993 
” registered 
4 Lexave& av Fer Ist gtd g5’s, 1993 | 
| . SI icvctcecccegevinss 
Third Ave. R.R. 1st c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 t 
” registered 
| Third Ave. R’y N.Y. 1st g5’s...1987 


Met. West Side Elev.Chic. lstg.4’s.1938 
" registered 
Mil.Elec.R. ‘Light con.30yr.g. 58.1926 | 
Minn. _, ae (M. L. & M.) 1st 
con. g.5 1919 
St. Tos. Ry..Lig't, Heat&P.1stg.5’s. 1937 | 


St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1937 | 
" gtd. gold 5’s 1937 
Union Elevated (Chic.) Ist g.5’s.1945 
United Railways of St.L.1st g.4’s.1934 
United R. R. of San Fr. s, fd. 4’s.. .1927 | 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5’ 8. 1928 | 
. 40 years con. g. 5’s. 1936 | 


7,650,000 
3,000,000 


5 
: 


t) 


s 
E 


28 


5) 


ohabel 141 tebe 


on 
weer ec we Ree kp ek ke ee ee 


E 


Bo aay 


J 
a 


Pp upee 
ZAZOUOM 


0 





4u ud all aunnnnngy 


114 Mar. 24,04 





LAsT SALE. 


MARCH SALES. 





Price. Date. 


|High. Low.| 


Total. 





11946 Dec. 3,19” | 
—_ Mar. 24,04 | 


Mar. 16,°04 
Feb. 17, "Ot | 
Oct. 27, “98 | 
June26,’01 





4 Apr. 4 
Nov. 28,’99 
09% Dec. 14, 99 
8436 J une25,03 
7934 Mar. 31, 04 


4 
| 112 
|1 


6,031,000 | iM & NI 99 Dec. 28,°97 


MISCELLANEO Us BONDS. 


— 
= 


Adams Express Co. col. tr. g.4’s. 1948 | 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 | 
Bklyn. FerryCo.ofN. Y.1stc.g.5’s.1948 | 
Chic. June. & St’k Y’ds col. g.5’s.1915 | 
Der. Mac.&Ma.,ld.gt. _aooms an.1911 | 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist 4's... .1952 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 | 
Madison Sq. Garden Ist g.5's. 1916 | 
Manb. Beh H& im lim.gen. ei “4°s.1940 | 

ewport ews ipbuildng & ° 
HOEY DOCK BS. -oo oa. 21800-1090 t | 2,000,000 

oc ty) yrs. Ist g. 5) a . 
” registered fe 11,580,000 

St. ee eee = | 1,250,000 
St. Louis Term!. Cupples Station | 

& Property Co. Ist g 434’s 5-20. .1917 t 8,000,000 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y.con. g 6’s. 1923 
Spring Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s....1906 
U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co. 

Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds. 

{ Series Dae’ 's 1901-1916 


(a 1908-1918 
2 1903-1918 


- 


- 


—_ 
- 


= 


Ae 
SEe8e8 


RYN Ge RE ROP OEE 


y 
ha 
Bg & we a Be we ee eh & RR oe ow 


EER 


potent 
te 
= 
arr un AZAZAnwOurzw 


nu oO 


se 


S553 


See 

_) SORE: 1905-1920 | 

I ixncktiiiessudcncvaccnees T Gausncateen 
INDUSTRIAL AND MFG. BONDS. 


Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext, 4%’s....1915 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ists. f. 6’s...1919 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s.... 1915 
Am.Thread Co.,1st coll.trust 4’s.1919 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g.6's.1942 | 
Consol, Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4’s.1951 
i registered 

Dis. Secur. Cor. con. Ist g. 5’s.... 
Dis. Co. of Am. coll. trust g 5’s.. 
Illinois Steel Co. —y <4 5’ 

non. conv. deb 1 
Internat’] PaperCo. 1st con, 2 6’s.1918 | 
Int, Steam Pump 10 year deb. 6’s,1913 
Knick’r’ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st "agen 1928 | 
Lack. Steel Co., Ist con, 2. 4's. ...1923 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., ist g& 6’s...1920 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5's. .1925 | 
Standard Rope &Twine lst g. 6’s. 1946 
Standard Rope& Twine inc. g.58,. 1946 | 


creer 
5 


SSESS555 


ori. 
BB BP RP RP pp & Be 


E 


| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
l 


PR Be & & & Bo & & & ow 
aun 


Oo os oor 


& & & ge op 


mae seme cunerr 





114 
11544 11b¥4 


13 | 


80° 





101 Mar. 31,’04 
10034 June 4,’02 
641g Mar. 23,04 
lil Sept.30.703 
7646 Mar. 31,’04 


Jan. 19,’94 
July 8,97 
Feb, 21,02 | 
May 21,94 | 
Mar. 28,’04 ' 


108 Nov. 28,703 | 
113% Dec. 18,19 


Mar. 14,’04 | 
Mar. 31,’64 
Mar. 15,’04 
Mar. 29,’04 
Jan. 10,19” 
5914 Mar. 31, 04 
5846 Mar. 31,04 
67% Mar. 31,’04 
99 Sept.16,°03 
99 Jan. 17,°99 
92 Feb. 23,04 
| 1054 Mar. 30,°04 
/101 Mar. 30,°04 
93 Feb. 24,’03 
95 Mar. 31,’04 
90% Dec. 21,703 
66 Feb. 29,’04 
40 Mar. 18,°04 
3 Mar. 23,704 


1024 101 
6416 
iy 


1,000 
33,000 
1,000 
11,000 


2,777,000 


i 734 

65 6a 
sai 
100 

94° 


106° 
101 


9506 


2,500 
311,000 


66,000 


00 


22,000 
46,000 
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570 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEO Us I BON DS—Continued. 


NOoTE.— 


LAST SALE. MARCH SALES. 


Int’t 


NAME. J 
paid. 


Principal 
Due. Amount, High. Low. Total. 


Pr ice. Date. 


eee 1911 3,794,000 M&s 
U.S. Env. Co, ist sk. fd. g. 6’s...1918 oye J&S 
J. S. Leather Co. 64% g s.fd deb.. 1915 5,280,000 M&N 
U.S. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6's..1931 | 79 
J.8. Shipbldg. Ist X&tdg. Ssser. A.1932 14,500,000 28 

collat. and mge. 5’s. .1982 10,000,000 | 91 


United Fruit Co., 
110% Mar. 
Aug.1 


Feb. 
Jan. 


110% 


J.S Steel orp. lJ- Soyr. g.sk.td5's 1963 
reg. 1963 


BONDS OF COAL AND LRON Cos. 


Col. Fuel & LronCo. g. - fd. g 5’s,.1943 
conv. deb. g. -- ASL 
" ” register ed. coe 
) ” Trust Co. certf: 
4 Col. C’1& I’n Dey.Co. gtdg. 
” Coupons off 

Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s. 

Grand Riv. C’!l & C’ke Ist g. 6's. 1919 
Continental Coal Ists. f. gtd. 5’s. .1952 
Jeff. & C learf. Coal & Ir. ist g. 5's1926 

. 2d g. 5's 1926 
Kan. & Hoc. Coal&Coke Ist g.5’s 1951 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g.s.f.5s,1928 
Roch &Pitts.Ci&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 
Sun. Creek Coal ist sk. fund 6's. 1912 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. gen. 5’s..1951 
{ ” Tenn. div. Ist g. 6's. 1917 

” Birmingb. div. , ent 6S1917 

10 Jahaba Coal M. Co., lstgtd.g.6’s1922 
De Bardeleben C&ICo. gtd. 2. 6’s1910 
Utah Fuel Co. Ist s. f. g. 5’s...... 1931 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke, Ist g.5’s. .1949 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. Ist g 5 5°8.1919 


Gas & ELectTrICc Licut Co. BONDS. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
B’klyn Union GasCo. Istcong. 5’s. ee 
Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s... 194 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s. 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5's. 
Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s..... 
Eq. G. L. Co.of N.Y. 1st 20n.6.5'8.1982 
Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g. 
Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 3%4’s 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5’s. 1915 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s....1949 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 
Kings Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 5’s..193T 
ae purchase money 6’s....1997 
| Edison El.11).BkIn Ist con.g.4’s.1939 
Lac, Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist ¢.5’s.1919 
” small bonds 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist 4’s. .1927 
Newark Cons, Gas, con. g. 5’s....1948 
N.Y.GasEL.H&PColstco! tr a5 "8.1948 
* registered ee 
« purchase mny coltrg4’s, 949 
Edison El. Illu, Ist conv. g. 5’s. 1910 
. 1st con. g. 5’s.... C. 5 
N.Y.&Qus. Elec. Lg.&P.1st. 
N.Y.& RichmondGasCo. Istg. 
Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g. Pe. 71949 
Peop’s Gas & C.Co, C. 1st g. g 6’s.1904 
( » 2d gtd. g. 6's 1904 
. te, 194¢ 
" refunding g. 5’s 
” refuding registered. . 
Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. 5s, 1937 
Con. Gas Co.Chic. Ist gtd.g.5’s. 1936 
Eq.Gas&Fuel,Chic, !stgtd.g.6’s.1905 
| Mutual FuelGasCo.Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 
” registered 
Syracuse Lighting Co. Ist g.5’s..1951 
Trenton Gas & Electric Ist g. 5’s.1949 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f'd g.5’s.1950 
Westchester Lighting Co. g.5’s.1950 
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74% Mar. 


Mar. 
r. $1,704 


70,000 5 


640,006 
949,000 
2,750,000 
1,588,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,162,000 | « 
1,064,000 
335,000 
3,000,000 
1,182,000 
3,637,000 
892,000 
2.729.500 
580,600 
6,653,000 
846,000 


1,150,000 
14,493,000 
5,900,000 
1,215,000 


1,225, 


9,180,000 
2,500,000 
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6,000,000 
5,274,000 


15,000,000 
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99 Nov. 
104 Mar. 
| 101% Jan. 
. 28,03 
| 10244 Mar. 
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97% Nov. 1, 
89 Mar. ¢ 


Mar. 


90% Mar. 
102% Mar. 
114 Aug.12,’03 
. 21,704 
100 Mar. L 


10014 Dec. 
100% Dec. 
12334 Mar. : 
104 Feb. 2, 


107% Mar. 
106% Mar. 
101 Mar. 


31,704 
24°04 


29,°04 


- 27,708 


- 24,19" 


24,°03 
23,’04 

2,704 
23,04 


17, 04 


4 . 28,704 

65 Feb. 

1044 Jan. 
974% Mar. 

June 2,’03 
Nov. 11,’03 


18,°04 
28,'98 
30,704 


2,01 


88 Feb. 2,704 
10734 Dec. 17, 
10434 Mar. 24, 


31,04 
31,°04 
15,°04 


746 


104° 
10246 
71% 





8,885,000 
19,000 


23,000 
21,000 


9,000 


163,000 
227,000 





BOND SALES. 571 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLAN EOUS Ss BON DS— Continue d. 





Int’t LAST SALE. MARCH SALES. 
paid.) Drice. Date. | High Low. Total. 


ry = Irvine? 
NAME. Principal | Amount. 


Due 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. 

BONDS. 
Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s.1929 38,000,000 
Commercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s.2897. | | 19 74~ 309 

” registered 5 Merwe 
Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 
Metrop. Tel & Tel. Ist s’k f’d g.5’s,1918 | | 1.823.000 
” registered ne 
N. Y. & N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s.......1920 1,261,000 


96% Apr. 29,03 
| 10036 Apr. 8,’02 
10014 Oct. 3,19" 


£o*+ 


11034 Nov.19,703 | 
105% July 2,703 
107% Mar. 30,°04 | 107% 107 18,000 
10394 Mar. 31,°04 | 1035¢ — 144,000 


107% June2: 2703 pitinie 
102 Feb. 16,04 | 


wee 
a4 
AZAZ 


_ 


Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s...1938 8,504,000 
(_« fundg & realestate g.414’s. 1950 16,000,000 
~ Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 1,957,000 
( Northern Tel. Co. gtd fd.414’s..1934 1,500,000 


zu 
Peee Bee Beer 
ZZ 


a 





UNI ITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
NAME Principal | Int'st | YEAR 1904, MARCHSALES. 
Due. | Amount. | Paid, | 


High. Low. High. Low. ‘Total. 








United States. con. 2’s registered... a) ( J | 10744 105% | 10534 10544 10,000 
gon. ge coupon. 4.198 | sexgnnaso}| 3 | 108d 106% | 1084 Loox) 1,000 
con. Oe coupon ‘emall bas. 1980 | | ie eR fins j 
{ 

! 


3’s registered........... 1908-18 } 


10634 10634 | 10634 10634 3,000 
DS COUROB, 605 cccsecsve 1908-18 | | #7 435 399 J F | 108 10634 107 =—10634 1,500 
3’s small bonds reg. a, | er) F ieansiier. ienalenee A Monier caceracs 
3’ss — Sa coupon. may | L| QF | 107% 10644 10634 Ties) 1,000 
4’s registered........ceee0- ‘ TAIT&O 10736 10634 10716 106: 6,000 
pa —, Wenaiawnaneee i | 156,801, 500 } JAJI&O ios” 107 , 108 108 , 3,5 
PS FOMMCOTOR.....cccccccccede 5 
4’s coupon. 118,489,900 } 
ict of Columbia 3- ) 
small bonds.. ~ 14,224,100 | 
. EE scicdciienantiotesanans | F OP eared 5 calatice cniéie ends 
Philippine Islands land pur. 4’s. ..1914-34 7,000,000 > | 11134 111% | 11134 11134 


STATE SECURITIES. "a 
Alabama Class A I Bicccsniscvcscne 1906 | 6,859,000 


» ee 1906 | 

” NN Bi iditditeeninsenesce0x 1906 | 

” currency funding 4’s | 954, 000 | 
Louis of Columbia. See U.S. Gov. 

Ouisiana new CCN. 4’S.............6+. 1914 | t wee 
" small bonds.......... 10,752,500 | 

Missouri fdg. bonds due 1894-1895 977,000 | « 5 gd la 
North Carolina —< 4’s 3,397,350 : 102% 102 


LLL L LOO 


134°” 13234 133°" 133°" | 


=) 
na 


ist 


” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
. 
” 
. 
” 
” 
ri 
” 


2,42 


6's 
South Carolina 436°s 2 ¢ sie! ee puis | 
Tennessee new settlement 3 ¢ 6:681°000 96 89544 969514 | 
a registered 6,079,000 secede SERS 

7 ” — bond 362,200 ere eee 
Jirginia fund debt 2-3’s of 1 acm 1 ae 9214 9116) 9214 9116 | 
” registered 18,054,277 d J — on vores ye 

” 6's —— ate. Issue of 1871 3,974,966 

” « Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs. "16 FER 

. of deposit. Issue of 1871..... f 8.716,565 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Frankfort-on -the-Main, Germany, + 14.776.000 | 
bond loan 344’s series 1 ark |} 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. f (Marks.) | 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.... |2,310,060,000 | 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. (Rubles.) 
Se ena 1908 3,000,000 | 2 
U.S. of Mexico External Gold Loan of |} 
1899 sinking fund 5 | sini ome 
Regular delivery in denominations of | 5 | 
£100 and £200 im £22,162,120 983g 983g 983¢ 











THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. [April, 1904. ] 


BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 


Beard.—D. A. Beard, Jr., President of the Ouachita National Bank, Monroe, La., died 
March 10 at El Paso, Texas. 


Brooks.—Dr. John G. Brooks, ex-mayor of Belfast, Me., and President of the Belfast 
National Bank, died March 23. He was born at York, Me., February 15, 1821. He graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1848 and from the Jefferson Medical College in 1851. In 1868 he assisted in 
organizing the Belfast Savings Bank, and was for many years a trustee. In 1879 he was 
elected President of the Belfast National Bank. Dr. Brooks was twice chosen mayor of 
Belfast and had served in both houses of the State Legislature. 

Burke.—James E. Burke, Cashier of the Princeton (N. J.) Savings Bank, died February 
23, aged fifty years. 

Canby.—Wm. M. Canby, President of the Savings Fund Society, Wilmington, Del., since 
1880, and a director of the Union National Bank, died March 10 at North Augusta, Ga., where 
he had gone in search of health. He was born in Philadelphia, in 1831, and early in life was a 
farmer, but soon entered upon a business career, in which he was very successful. 

Carter.—Joseph A. Carter, aged sixty-eight years, senior member of the mercantile firm 
of Carter & Spaulding, Chicopee, Mass., and President of the First National Bank, of Chicopee, 
died March 20. 

Dissinger.—Aaron Dissinger, President of the Elizabethtown (Pa.) National Bank, died 
March 3, aged seventy-two years. 

Duncan.—Joseph M. Duncan, President of the Silver Springs (N. Y.) National Bank, died 
February 28. 

Flinn.—L. Flinn, President of the First National Bank, Albany, Ore., and ex-mayor of 
Albany, and formerly county judge, died March 11. He was born in Ireland in 1837 and came 
to this country while a boy. In 1864 he went to San Francisco and later went to Oregon, at 
first teaching school and afterwards practicing law. In 1888 he purchased an interest in the 
First National Bank, of Albany, and became President. 

Gearhart.—Bonham R. Gearhart, President of the First National Bank, Danville, Pa., died 
March 22. He became teller of the bank in 1865, and shortly afterwards Cashier, and in 1898 
he was chosen President. 


Grace.—Wm. R. Grace. head of the well-known shipping and mercantile firm of W. R. 


Grace & Co., New York, former mayor of the city, and a man of —— wealth, died March 21. 


He was a director of the Lincoln National Bank, the Lincoln Safe posit Co. and the City 


Trust Company, of New York. 


Grant.—Adam Grant, President of the Donohoe-Kelly Banking Co., San Francisco, and 
a director of the Bank of California, died March 21, aged seventy-seven years. He was a 
Scotchman by birth, and in the early days of San Francisco formed a partnership with Eugene 
Kelly for the purpose of engaging in the dry-goods trade. 


Hartman.—Hon. Joseph Hartman, President of the Butler County National Bank, Butler, 
Pa., died February 29. He was born in Armstrong county, Pa., October 18, 1827. In 1862 he 
enlisted in the 169th Pennsylvania Volunteers, and served nine months in the Civil War. In 
1885 he was a member of the State Assembly, and in 1891 was elected President of the Butler 
County National Bank. 


McMichael.—Morton McMichael, President of the First National Bank, Philadelphia, 
and formerly President of the American Bankers’ Association, died March 28. He was one 
of the oldest bank officers in the country in point of continuous service, and had been with 
the First National Bank since its organization in 1863. He had been Cashier, Vice-President, 
and lately was chosen President. 


Ricker.—Henry F. J. Ricker, President of the Ricker National Bank, Quincy, LIL, died 
March 4, aged seventy-eight years. In 1884 he was the Democratic nominee for State Treas- 
urer of Illinois. He left an estate estimated at $2,000,000. 


Schuyler.—George Schuyler, junior member of the banking firm of Schuyler & Son, 
Pana, Iil., died February 23, aged thirty-three years. 


Smith.—Co)]. Thomas Jefferson Smith, President of the Citizens’ National Bank, Bowling 
Green, Ky., and Colonel of the Third Kentucky Regiment, died March 21. Col. Smith was in 
Cuba with his regiment in the Spanish-American War. 


Stone.—Henry D. Stone, Vice-President of the Commercial Bank, Rochester, N. Y., and 
one of the well-known business men of that city, died February 21. 


Wait.—Henry O. Wait, President of the First National Bank, Salamanca, N. Y., died 
February 27. 

White.—Harry S. White, President of the First National Bank, North Platte, Neb., and 
former mayor of Noith Platte, died February 25. He was born at Elberon, Il]., March 24, 
1841, and at the age of 12 years enlisted in the Union Army and served through the Civil War. 
At the close of the war he returned to I)linois, and in 1879 went to Wyoming. In 1885 he 
removed to Nebraska, and in 1891 he was elected treasurer of Dawson county and was 
re-elected two years later. In 1895 he bought a controlling interest in the First National 
Bank of North Platte, becoming Vice-President and later President. 


ANTED.—I desire to purchase a controlling interest in a bank in a prosperous section 
of the West or South: will invest $100,000 or less. Address ** BANKER,” care The Bankers 
Publishing Co., 87 Maiden Lane, New York, 








JOHN W. CASTLES 
President Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


For biographical sketch, see page 635, 





